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From the mulet. 
THE FISHERMAN. 


BY S. C. HALL. 

{With an Engraving by Keenan, from a painting by 

Collins. Mr. Keenan is a very young artist, and we 

think the plate should immediately secure to him abun- 
dant employment.]—E£d, Museum. 

Ir was as calm an evening as ever came from 
heaven,—the sky and the earth were as tran- 
quil, as if no storm from the one had ever dis- 
turbed the repose of the other; and even the 
ocean—that great highway of the world,—lay 
as gentle as if its bosom had never betrayed,— 
as if no traveller had ever sunk to death in its 
embrace. The sun had gone down, and the 
pensive twilight would have reigned over na- 
ture, but for the moon, which rose in her full- 
orbed beauty, the queen of an illimitable world, 
to smile upon the goodly things of ours, and to 
give a radiance and a glory to all she shone 
upon. It was an hour and a scene that led the 
soul to the contemplation of Him who never 
ceases to watch over the works he has made, 
and whose protecting care displays itself alike 
upon the solid land and the trackless wastes of 
the deceitful sea. 

On the western coast of the county of De- 
von, which has been termed, and, it may be 
added, justly, “ the garden of England,’ upon 
such an evening,a group had assembled around 
one of the fishermen’s cottages. The habita- 
tion was built in the true style of the olden 
time, when comfort was the principal object of 
the projector. At either side of the door were 
scattered the lines and nets and baskets that 
betokened the calling of the owner, and the 
fisherman was taking his farewell for the night, 
of his happy, loving family, who were bidding 
him “ God speed” on his voyage. A fine old 
man was leaning his arms on the railing, and 
talking to an interesting girl whose hand lay 
upon the shoulder of a younger sister. The 
stout fisherman, dressed in his rough jerkin, 
and large boots that reached far above the 
knees, was in the act of kissing a little cherub, 
whoseemed half terrified at being elevated so 
high as the father’s lips; while the wife and 
mother, with her infant nursling on her lap, 
was looking anxiously upon her husband as 
she breathed the parting blessing, and the 
prayer for his safe return. A little boy, the 
miniature of his father in countenance and in 
dress, bearing a huge boat-cloak across his 
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| shoulders, and the lanthorn that was to give 
light when the moon departed, completed the 
group,—if we except a noble Newfoundland 
dog, some steps in advance of the party, watch- 
ing for the nod to command his march to a 
kind of pier where the fisherman and his boy 
were to embark. 

“* Good luck, good luck !"’ exclaimed the old 
man; “ good luck, and safe home again, John 
ye want no more but God's blessing, and that 
ye may have for asking: but ye may as well 
take mine too,—God bless ye, and good bye 
to ye.” 

The blessing was heartily echoed by his 
kind partner and his children, and, whistling 
as he went, with his boat-hook on his shoulder, 
his dog Neptune before, and his boy following, 
he trudged along to the beach. 

With the earliest dawn of morning the fish- 
erman's family were astir; the elder girl was 
busily arranging their little parlour, while the 
younger was preparing the breakfast table, and 
the mother spreading before the fire the clothes 
of her husband and her boy. An hou passed, 
and she grew somewhat uneasy that he had re- 
mained abroad beyond the usual period of his 
return. Another hour had elapsed, when she 
said to her father, “ Father, go out to the hil- 
lock and try if you can see fis sail upon the 
water; he seldom stays out so long when the 
sea iscalm and the weather fair; my little boy 
too was not quite well last night, and this alone 
should have hastened him home.” 

The old man went forth, and one by one his 
grand-children followed him, until the mother 
was left alone, rocking the cradle of her un- 
conscious babe. After the lapse of another 
hour, her daughter entered with news that a 
neighbour had spoken to her father in the 
night, and that be would certainly be soon 
home. 

“ God grant it!"’ said she, and she spoke in 
a tone of deep anxiety,—* He never was away 
so long but once, and that was when he saved 
the crew of the ship Mary: and then the whirl 
of the sinking vessel had well nigh made his 
grave.” 

Again she stirred the fire, again arranged 
the clothes before it, and poured some hot 
water into the tea-cups. Still the breakfast 
remained untouched. 

The sun was now sosring to his meridian 
height, when once more the family assembled 
in theit humble dwelling ; the prop of the whole 
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was yet wanting. They sate down toa cheer- 
less meal, the seats at either side of the wife 
remaining vacant. The old man was the only 
individual who appeared to anticipate no evil ; 
but he hastily finished his breakfast and went 
forth. 

The noon was rapidly passing, and the sun 
had already given tokens of the glory of his 
departure, when the fisherman's wife, having 
lulled her infant asleep, went herself to the 
hill that commanded an extensive view of the 
wide-spread ocean. All the little household 
soon assembled on the spot, but no boat was 
seen upon the waters,—nothing that could 
give hope except the aspect of the waves 
which looked too placid to be dangerous. 

Their deep dread was no longer concealed ; 
and while the old man paced to and fro, look- 
ing earnestly at brief intervals over the lonely 
sea, the mother and daughters were sobbing 
audibly 

* Fearless let him be whose trust is in his 
God!" exclaimed the father.—The sentence 
was uttered involuntarily, but it had its effect. 

‘« Ay,” said the mother, “ he always trusted 
in God, and God will not forsake him now.” 

**Do you remember, Jane,” continued the 
old man, “ how often Providence was with me, 
amid the storm and the wreck, when help from 
man was far off, and would have been useless if 
near ?’—And they cheered and encouraged one 
another to hope the best,—but to submit to the 
decree of Heaven, whether it came as the gen- 
tle dew to nourish, or as the heavy rain to op- 
press. From that hillock which overlooked 
the ocean, ascended their mingled prayers 
that God would not leave them desolate. 

The fisherman—the object of their hopes and 
fears—had been very successful during the 
night, when at daybreak, as he was preparing 
to return home, he remembered his promise to 
bring with him some sea-weed to-manure the 
potato plot behind his cottage. He was then 
elose to rocks which were only discernible at 
low water; he pulled for them, jumped on 
shore, fastened the painter of his buat to a jut- 
ting part of a cliff, and took his boat-hook with 
hin. He collected a sufficient quantity of the 
weed, but in his eagerness to obtain it, had 
wandered froin the landing place, when he 
heard his boy loudly hallooing and exclaiming 
that the painter was loose. He rushed instant- 
ly towards the boat, which was then several 
yards off; the boy was vainly endeavouring to 
use both the oars, and Neptune, the faithful 
dog, was running backward and forward, how]- 
ing fearfully, as if conscious of his master’s 
danger, at one moment about to plunge into 
the waves to join him, and the next licking the 
face and hands of the child, as if he foresaw 
that for him his protection would be most 
needed. 

The fisherman perceived at once the despe- 
rate nature of his situation; the tide he knew 
was coming in rapidly, and his hope of escape 
was at an end, when he perceived that his boy, 
in on effort to use the oars, had let one of them 
fall overboard. “ Father, father,” exclaimed 


the poor lad, “ what shall [ do ?”—the boat was 
at this moment so distant that his distracted 
parent could scarcely hear the words, but he 
called out to him as loud as he could to trust in 














The Fisherman. 


God, the father of the fatherless. He then 
stood resigned to the fate which he felt await- 
ed him, and watched the drifting boat that 
bore the child in peril from the fatal rocks. He 


had offered up a brief prayer to the throne of 


mercy, when in an instant, a light broke upon 
his mind. ‘* Good God!” he exclaimed, “ I 
may yet be saved.” With the energy of hope 
battling with despair, he collected all the stones 
around him, and heaped them rapidly upon the 
highest ledge of rock: it was indeed wonder- 
ful how he could have gathered so many in so 
short atime; but the Almighty gave strength 
to his arm, and he was labouring not for life 
merely, but for beings still dearer to him. The 
tide came on, on, on, and soon obliged him to 
abandon his work. He then mounted the pile 
he had heaped, planted his boat-hook firmly in 
one of the crevices of the cliff, and prepared to 
struggle for existence: buat his heart failed 
him, when he considered how slight was the 
possibility that the waters would not rise above 
his head. Still, he determined to do all he 
could to preserve life. The waves were not 
rough, and the boat-hook supported him. 
he awful moment rapidly approached ; the 
water had reached his knees; but he stood 
firmly,and prayed that he might be preserved. 
On, on, on, it came, slowly and gently, but 
more fearfully than if it had raged around its 
destined prey ;—soon it reached his waist, and 
he then prayed that it might go no higher. 
On, on, on, it came, and his shoulders were co- 
vered ;—hope died within him, and he thought 
of himself no longer, but of those who were so 
dear to him—his wife, his children, and his fa- 
ther—it was for blessings on them that he then 
implored Heaven. Stull on, on, it came, and 
he was forced to raise his head to keep as long 
as possible from death ; his reason was almost 
gone, his breath grew feeble, his limbs chill; 
he panted, and his prayers became almost 
gurgling murmurs. The blood rushed to his 
head; his eye-balls glared as if they would 
start from their sockets. He closed them with 
an effort, and thought for the last time on the 
home that would be soon so wretched! Hor- 
rible images were before him—each swell of 
the wave seemed as if the fiends were forcing 
him downward, and the ery of the sea-bird was 
like their yells over their victim. He was 
gasping, choking, for he had not strength to 
keep his head above the waves, every moment 
it was plashing upon them, and each convul- 
sive start that followed only aroused him to 
the consciousness, if consciousness it could be 
called, that the next plunge would be his last. 
Merciful powers!—at the very moment, 
when the strength and spirit of a man had left 
him, and the cold shudder of death had come 
on, lie felt that the tide rose no higher. His 
eyes opened, closed, and a fearful laugh trou- 
bled the waters! ‘They eddied in his throat, 
and the bubbles floated around his lips—but 
they rose no higher—that he knew—again 
and again his bosom heaved with a deep sob, 
as he drew in his breath, and gave it forth 
anew in agony. A minute had passed since 
the salt sea touched his lips ;—this was impos- 
sible if the tide still flowed: he could reason so 
much. He opened his eyes, and faintly mur- 
mured forth—*O God, be merciful.”—The 
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flow of the ocean had indeed ceased ; there he 
still stood motionless ; but praying and weep- 
ing—thinking of his beloved home, and hoping 
that his there might not be forever va- 
cant. The waters in a short time subsided, 
and he was enabled to stretch his chill limbs, 
and then to warm them by exercise. Soon, the 
rock was left dry as before, and the fisherman 
knelt down upon that desolate spot among the 
billows—hid cis face in his hands, and praised 
and blessed his Creator—his Preserver ! 

Oh! it was the well known bark of his faith- 
ful dog that he heard above the waves ; in ano- 
ther moment the creature was licking his pale 
cheek. He was saved—he was saved—for his 
own boat had touched the shore, and his own 
boy was in hisarms! He had been drifted to 
the land, and had a found those who rowed 
hard for the chance of saving his father’s life. 

Now homeward, homeward! he exclaimed. 

Homeward, homeward! echoed the child, and 
Neptune jumped and barked at the welcome 
sound. 
The fisherman's family were still supplicat- 
ing Providence upon the hillock that overlook- 
ed the deep, when the old man started from 
his knees, and exclaimed—“ We are heard! 
there is a speck upon the distant waters.” 

“ Where, where ?” was echoed by the group ; 
and he pointed out what he hoped to be the 
absent boat. They eagerly strained their 
eyes, but could see nothing: in a few mi- 
nutes, however, all perceived a sail; still it 
was impossible to tell the direction in which 
its course lay. 

Then was the agony of suspense ; it conti- 
nued, however, but for a short time; a boat 
was evidently advaneing towards the shore ; 
in a few minutes, they could clearly perceive 
a man at the bow, waving his hat above his 
head, and soon after the well known bark of 
Neptune was borne to them by the breeze. 
The family rushed to the extremity of the rude 
pier, and the loud huzza of the fisherman was 
answered by the “ welcome, welcome” of his 
father, and the almost inarticulate “thank 
God” of his wife. 

And now all was joy and happiness in the 
cottage, where there had been so much wretch- 
edness; the fisherman, his boy, and his dog, 
were safe from the perils of the great deep; 
but he would return no answer to the many 
questions, as to what had detained him so long 
beyond the usual hour of his return—“ Wait, 
my wife,” said he, “ until we have dressed and 
refreshed ourselves, and you shall know all; 
but before we do either, let us bless God for 
his mercy, for out of great danger hath he 
preserved me.” 

Never was there a more sincere or more earn- 
est prayer offered up to the Giver of all good- 
ness, than ascended from that humble dwelling. 
And when the fisherman had told his tale, how 
fervently did they all repeat the words that 
had given them so much consolation in the 
morning ,— 

“ Fearless let him be whose trust is in his 
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CHAMOIS-HUNTING. 
BY AN ALPEN-JAGER. 


Ir is impossible to describe ‘the fascination 
which the Chasse aux Chamois seems to pos- 
sess for the inhabitants of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol. It is well known that the braver spi- 
rits amongst them sacrifice to it their time, 
their money, and very many their lives ;'par- 
ticularly ee A the mountains are dangerous, 
as, for instance, the Glarnisch, it is a fact that 
few chasseurs die in their beds. I own I can- 
not feel much surprised at this infatuation,if 
such it be; for Lowlander as I am, I have felt, 
deeply felt, a portion at least of the same en- 
thusiasm. 

One of the carliest books that [ can remem- 
ber to have made an impression upon my 
youthful imagination, contained a description 
of this very sport. I have entirely forgotten 
the title of the work, but can only remember 
that it told of hair-breadth escapes and adven- 
tures wonderful; ‘‘ of antres vast and deserts 
idle; rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose 
heads touch heaven ;"’ of the coolness and in- 
trepidity with which the hunter sprang across 
the yawning chasm, and of the unerring cer 
tainty of his rifle. 

My mind was even then fired by the account, 
but I little thought | should ever myself be- 
come an actor in such scenes. I have now 
been out nearly fifty times chamois-hanting, 
and can bear my personal testimony to its being 
the most spirit-stirring sport with which I am 
acquainted. If I could but convey to the 
reader even a small part of the enjoyment I 
have derived from it, 1 should not despair of 
powerfully exciting his interest; but so much 
of the pleasure depends, above all, upon the 
wildness and magnificence of the scenery in 
which alone this sport can be pursued, that a 
much more experienced pen than mine would 
find it difficult to convey a just idea of its fas- 
cination and delights. At any rate, however, 
the attempt to retrace adventures that are 
past, cannot fail of gladdening my own memo- 
ry with some faint reflection of the ——— 
they once gave me: and may possibly be of 
use to those who shall hereafter be smitten 
with the love of that most perilous but most 
alluring of all diversions. 

I had passed the summer of 1521 in making 
the common tour of Switzerland without having 
seen a chamois, except on the table; and, two 
years after, wishing to see oe of the 
more hidden beauties of that delightful coun- 
try, I agreed with a friend to explore the Gri- 
sons. None of the Zurich guides who were at 
home, liked to accompany us; in fact, none of 
them koew any thing at all about that inter- 
esting district of their native land. We there- 
fore Setovenined upoa making Coire our head- 
quarters, and providing ourselves with the best 
guide to be procured upon the spot. We had 
made an excursion to the extraordinary and 
very romantic Baths of Pfeffers; had accom- 
plished the dangerous but highly interesting 
paseage to the source; and, after partaking of 


the wretched accommodation of the hospitable 
monks, had, on the following day, returned to 
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Coire over the summit of the Calanda Berg, 
which is about 9000 feet high, and commands 
one of the grandest panoramic views of moun- 
tains to be seen in Switzerland. 

It had been a stiff day's walk; and, after 
dinner, we were leisurely strolling outside the 
town to enjoy a fragrant cigar and a most love- 
ly sunset, when a man overtook us, whose 
quick, springy step told he was a mountaineer, 
and was making br a distant home. He had 
his pipe in his mouth, his rifle slung at his 
back, and a pouch of undressed chamois-skin 
at his side. Having entered into conversation 
with him, we soon found that he was a cha- 
mois hunter, that he had been out that very 
morning and had seen a chamois, but from an 
injury to the lock of his gun, had not been 
able to getashot. To repair this he had come 
down into Coire, and was then on his return 
home. Being much pleased with the man, as 
well as warmed with his description of the 
sport, we eventually engaged him to accom- 
pany os on our tour. His name was Franz 
Joseph Hoderas, of Domleschg ; and although, 
perhaps, Switzerland may boast better chas- 
seurs, I will here say that she cannot produce 
one more honest, more obliging, or better tem- 
pered—and withal, no contemptible Gams- 
Jager. We took him upthe next day at Dom- 
leschg, on our way through the Via Mala to 
Splagen. 

It is not my intention to attempt a descrip- 
tion of Switzerland, or I could not pass the 
splendid scenery of this day's journey without 
offering a tribute to its “ beautiful horrors.” 
There is a tolerably good inn at Splagen; but 
after examining the celebrated road over this 
pass of the Alps, we went on to Nufenen, where 
the hostess did not seem so much accustomed to 
receive strangers. The next morning we pro- 
ceeded with Hoderas to the village of Hinter- 
rhein, situated about one hour and a half above 
Nufenen. Here we found three chasseurs; 
and having arranged a partic de chasse for the 
next day with the best of them, named Chris- 
tuan Loritz, we returned by a considerable 
détour through the mountains that enclose the 


valley of the Rhine, with some faint hopes of 


finding a chamois. We were most agreeably 
surprised by meeting with one; but he per- 
ceived us before we saw him, of which he gave 
us notice bya peculiar shrill whistle. !t being 
the heat of the day, he was lying on the shady 
side of a very lofty and precipitous rock. As 
he did not appear disposed to quit his stony 
couch, unless alarmed by the nearer approach 
of danger, Hoderas and I made a cireuit under 








a range of cliffs, so as to arrive unperceived | 


within shot. Leaving my friend in full sight 
to occupy his attention, I] reached a rock with- 
ja 420 yards of him; but although 1 knew ex- 
actly where he was, | could not distinguish 
him until he jumped up, on becoming aware 
of his danger. 
crag to crag, he stopped for an instant on the 
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order that we thereby lost many good opporto- 
nities. 

Unsuccessful, however, as had been this 
day's attempt, the very sight of a chamois had 
greatly increased our keenness for the sport. 

ccordingly, the next morning, before five 
o'clock, we drove over to Hinterrhein, where 
we found Loritz ready for us. He first con- 
ducted us, for three or four hours, up the 
stream of the Hinter Rhein, through a wild, 
narrow valley, that bears the appropriate 
name of “ Hell,” until at length we reached 
the foot of the magnificent glacier which gives 
birth to the southern branch of that celebrated 
stream. It is a source worthy of so noble a 
river. The glacier descends from a semicircu- 
lar range of grandly formed mountains, among 
which the Vogel-berg and the Méschel-horn 
are the loftiest and finest. At their feet, it 
swells into a vast basin of dazzling snow, from 
which a large branch extends deep into the 
valley we had traversed, and terminates in an 
immense wall of ice, 600 or 700 feet high, from 
beneath which, by a crystal arch, issues the 
infant Rhine. Along this glacier we walked 
for about an hour and a half, and at its upper 
end, discovered a herd of about fifty chamois 
feeding. They were so placed as to render it 
impossible to reach them without being seen. 
We therefore watched them for a considerable 
time, in the hupe that they might move toa 
more favourable position. Finding them, how- 
ever, stationary, we posted ourselves in the 
spots where the chasseurs thought they were 
most likely to pass, and then despatched our 
Coire guide to approach them from the oppo- 
site side. Directly as they perceived him, they 
made up the mountain towards my friend, who 
fired, and killed one. They then came to- 
wards me, when | got two shots, but, from 
anxiety and inexperience, | believe | missed 
them both. On the other side, my friend's 
chasseur (intentionally as we suspected,) had 
rammed down the ball without any powder, or 
else he might have had several more shots. 
In fact they were so placed, that we kept 
driving them from one to the other; and often 
as our chasseurs had been out, they agreed 
they had never seen such a favourable oppor- 
tunity for two or three experienced hunters to 
killa great number. 

Having gutted our chamois, which proved 
to be a doe, of about thirty or forty pounds 
weight, we hurried back as fast as we could, 
but were soon overtaken by the shades of 
night in the most horrible and dangerous 
paths; and did not reach Nufenen till 11 o'clock, 
having been out eighteen hours. I have been 
thus minute not only because it was our first 
expedition, but also because 1] consider Hinter- 


| rhein as a very eligible situation for the sport. 
| There are plenty of chamois, and Loritz is a 


As he mounted rapidly from | 


point of a rock to look down at us, when I | 


attempted to shoot; but the gun missed fire. 
My mortification is not to be described. | 
must here observe, that this summer, having 
no rifles of our own, we were necessarily de- 
pendent on the artillery of our attendant chas- 


man that may be depended on for honesty, 
courage, and knowledge of the chasse, but 
then he unfortunately speaks only a bad Ger- 
man patois. We made another unsuccessful 
attempt in the same neighbourhood, and then 
proceeded into the almost unknown valley of 
Avers, where I believe we should have had 
capital sport if we had not been anticipated by 
a strange chasseur. I there killed a chamois 


seurs, which was generally in such very bad | that he had previously wounded. 
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After passing a few days in the Engadine, 
we next determined on paying a visit to the 
most celebrated chownin banter of that neigh- 
bourhood, concerning whom we had heard the 
most extraordinary reports. His name is Jean 
Marchietti Colani. He keepsa miserable little 
inn, on the Bernina Mountain, which is an un- 
frequented passage from the Engadine into the 
Valtelline. 

The accommodations were wretched; but 
we were induced to remain there three days, 
from knowing that we were in a spot abound- 
ing in chamois, and with a person the most ca- 

able of showing us good sport, if he chose. 

le evidently at first received us with the sus- 
picions of a bad conscience; and it was not 
almost until our departure, that these suspi- 
cions seemed to be entirely removed. 

Marchietti is certainly no common man. 
His bad, no less than his good qualities, distin- 
guish him from the herd by ohen he is sur- 
rounded. Asa chasseur he is unrivalled. His 
father was a celebrated Gams jager, and early 
initiated him into the mysteries of the chasse. 
Marchietti assured me he had killed a chamois 
before he was twelve years old; and believed 
he had altogether shot above fifteen hundred 
during his life. He once killed seven in one 
day, having surprised them in a sort of cul-de- 
sac, from which they could not escape, except 
by forcing their way close by him; which at 
last despair emboldened three or four of them 
to effect. 

Having thus been brought up, as it were, 
amongst chamois, and being passionately fond 
of the chasse, he has acquired a pastinet teneer- 
ledge of their haunts onl habits, together with 
the best modes of approaching them. It is 
from him that I obtained a very great portion 
of the little lore I possess upon the subject. In 
person, Marchietti is somewhat under the mid- 
dle size, but remarkably strong built, muscular, 
and active. He is so good a shot, that he is 
never allowed to shoot for any prizes in his 
neighbourhood. There is, indeed, a general 
belief that he uses enchanted balls; and he is 
universally styled the “ Hexenmeister,” or 
Master of Witches. No one doubts that he 
has sold himself to the devil, who will claim 
him in due time. In addition to this assist- 
ance from the Evil One, he has a most excel- 
lent double-barreled rifle, and a very good 
English telescope. Nor does his genius Sooo 

display itself in chamois-hunting. Being far 
from any town, he is obliged to unite all trades 
and professions in his own person; and is ac- 
knowledged to make every thing to which he 
turns his hand, almost without tools, much 
better than any smith or carpenter with all im- 
plements and appliances to boot. He has a 
smattering on almost every subject ; but hav- 
ing had no benefit frem education, exhibits 


the melancholy picture of a strong mind | 


struggling in vain with fetters of ignorance, 
coonah which he is anxious, but cuahle to 
break. He is also, unfortunately, a man of 
very strong passions, which, as may be sup- 
posed from his want of education, are under 
no control of principle. Long and black is the 
catalogue of crimes laid to his charge, com- 
prising every offence in the decalogue. It is 


lies by each. Not long ago he tried the expe- 
riment of living with both under the same roof ; 
but Colani soon found this too much even for 
him, and he was obli to coax, or frighten 
away-one of them. It seems equally certain 
that he has shot at least one Tyrelian before 
witnesses: and his neighbours add from twelve 
to twenty more murders, for whieh he has to 
answer. There is a room in his house orna- 
mented with Tyrolese guns, knives, &c. which 
certainly favours the accusation, as he . was 
never known to purchase any thing of the sort, 
and I do not think they would be given him 
for love. That he is an unprincipled charac- 
ter I have no doubt; but at the same time the 
devil may be painted blacker than he really is. 
Residing, as Marchietta does, upon the confines 
of Italy, the Tyrol, and the Grisons, the sur- 
rounding mountains, which he considers his 
own, would doubtless be much poached, unless 
he had found the means of impressing his 
neighbours with a salutary terror. 

He is well aware of the character he bears; 
and being a clever fellow, and finding it useful 
for his purposes, manages to keep it up very 
well. He assured me that he should never 
think of spilling human blood to preserve a 
chamois, (for which, by the way, I did not 
give him implicit credit ;) but that, at the same 
time, if ever he learns that any stranger has 
been shooting upon the ground, which by com- 
mon consent is called his, he quietly drops a 
hint that, if the intruder be found there again, 
he will be heard of no more. Such is the idea 
entertained of this very remarkable personage, 
that a poacher is as rare in the wild district 
which he inhabits, as in the best preserved 
manor of Norfolk. Upon these mountains he 
calculates he has about two hundred chamois, 
which annually produce him sixty kids: not- 
withstanding all Marchietti’s protestations, we 
be to the interloper who touches one of them! 
To show the man’s character, I will only far- 
ther mention that he had actually formed the 
project of seeking an interview with Napoleon, 
from an idea that they were kindred geniuses! 
All his preparations for leaving his retired 
nook were iadeed made, when the Russian 
reverses overthrew this, as well as still migh- 
tier schemes. With Marchietti’s ambition and 
natural abilities, [ have little doubt that, if he 
had lived within the sphere of the French re- 
volution, he would have fought his way to a 
marshal's baton, unless he had been killed in 
the attempt. 

But enough of one of the most extraordina- 
ry characters that have fallen under my no- 

















certain that he has two wives, and large fami- 


tice. 

We accompanied him twice to the chasse 
The first day he took us to the southward, to 
a place which be called, not without reason, 
“Le Monde perdu.” It is an elevated mass 
of rocks, surrounded on all sides by glaciers 
From it there is a magnificent view of the rea! 
Bernina, and its adjoining mountains, together 
with the vast glacier which descends from 
them. This view formed a worthy pendant to 
that of the Mischel-horn, and the Rhein-Glet- 
scher, above Hinterrhein. The height of 


these mountains has never been properly as- 

certained; but if Colani’'s inn be, as it is said, 

7000 feet above the sea, they cannot be less 
Re 


od 
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than 13,000 feet high. They are covered, for 
several thousand feet, with a thick mantle of 
tual snow, and their summits are in ge- 
neral finely formed. To arrive at this“ Monde 
du,” we had to cross a considerable glacier. 
ts inclination not being great, the clefts were 
not wide, and were completely concealed by 
lately-fallen snow. Into one of these my 
friend unfortunately fell. 1 shall never forget 
my sensations, when, upon hearing Hoderas 
exclaim, “Der Herr ish hineingefallen!” 1 
turned hastily round, and where | had but an 
instant before seen my friend, saw nothing but 
an even surface of dazzling snow, with only 
his mountain-pole standing by the spot where 
he had disappeared. It would be vain for me 
to attempt to describe either the acuteness of 
my agony, or even the very nature of the feel- 
ings 1 experienced in that moment. It was 
not like a common death, where the means of 
destruction, or the inanimate corse, are vi- 
sible, and the mind is, to a certain degree, sa- 
tusfied, by tracing the connexion between cause 
and effect; but here it seemed as if he had 
been at once mysteriously swept from the face 
of creation ! 

] instantly ran up, though without the slight- 
est hopes of his safety, as these crevasses are 
usually several hutaréd feet deep. To my un- 
speakable delight®hgwWever, I found that he 
had stuck fast abo ix or eight feet below 
the surface. All glaciers, from being on an 
inclined plane, are crossed by’ clefts, or cre- 
vices, of various length, wide in the middle, 
and of course narrow towards each end. My 
friend had providentially fallen in just at the 
termination of one of these fissures; had he 
crossed it but a few feet on one side, he must 
have sunk to an unknown depth, and, if not 
mercifully killed by the fall, must have perish- 
ed by a most miserable and lingering death be- 
tween cold and hunger. There, however, he 
was sticking fast between two walls of thick- 
ribbed ice, without the power of moving hand 
or fyot. J do not think it would have been an 
easy job fur me and Hoderas to have extri- 
eated him from his cool lodging, but fortunate- 
Sy we had in Marchietti the very man for such 
emergencies. He was at some distance when 
we let him know what had happened, “Can 
you hear him,” was the characteristic rejoinder 
of one not unaccustomed to such adventures?" 







“Yes.” “Can you see him?’—* Oh! yes, he 
is only a few feet beneath the surface.” “Oh! 
very well; wait then till I come.” And ac- 


cordingly he came up at his usual pace, and 
having made steps on each side of the cré- 
vasse, descended within it, fastened a knotted 
handkerchief round my friend's hands, and 
then raised him up as easily ag ] would an in- 
fant. I must own I was not yet so thorough 
a Gams-Jager as to feel unmoved at his provi- 
dential escape—the recolleetions of that scene 
are stamped indelibly on my memory, as long 
as memory holds her seat—it may well be 
supposed that this accident rather chilled our 
enjoyment for that day. We however conti- 


mnued our sport, and soon after found three 
chamois; but Marchietti so placed us that 
they never came near us, whilst he went and 
got a shot, which he of course killed. His 
excuse was, that the place where they were 








was impracticable for us; and in truth it was 
a most uninviting precipice. To prove to him, 
however, that he need not on that account 
have monopolized the shooting, 1 descended 
the crag with him to get the animal, and had 
ample opportunity for admiring his extraordi- 
nary activity. In one place 4 took off his 
shoes to clamber gratuitously up the face of a 
rock, solely, as 1 believe, for the purpose of 
astonishing me; and certainly nothing but e 
chamois could have followed Lies. The next 
day we went to the mountains to the north- 
ward of his house. These are his especia} 
preserve. The chamois, like most animals, 
are very fond of salt, which Marchietti is in 
the habit of putting every month in the clefts 
of a certain rock, that is absolutely licked quite 
smooth with their tongues, and the ground co- 
vered with their ordure. In this neighbour- 
hood there ere always sure to be some cha- 
mois; but he never shoots them here: he 
watches them off to their feeding-ground, and 
there kills them at his pleasure. We this day 
saw above forty in several herds, but could not 
get a single shot, partly from their being so 
placed that we could not approach one without 
exposing ourselves to some others who would 
have alarmed the rest, and partly from a sud- 
den change in the weather. We lay watching 
them for three hours through our telescopes, 
and | was highly interested by this insight 
into their habits, and Marchietti’s observations 
thereon. Ona sudden the different herds ma- 
nifested great restiessness; and, after a short 
period of agitation, all moved off, but not so 
rapidly as when alarmed by man. Although 
the day was most beautiful, Marchietti was 
convinced from their manner that the weather 
was going to change, and urged our instant 
return. He took us back at double quick time, 
but long before we reached home we were de- 
luged by a violent thunder-storm. I must not 
here forget to mention, as a favourable trait of 
human nature, that our Coire guide, Pfister, 
whose good-humour and ever-ready joke we 
had often had occasion to admire, displayed to- 
day a degree of courage for which we had not 
given him equal credit. Though by no means 
approving in his heart either the fatigues or 
the dangers of chamois-hunting, and above 
all things dreading Marchietti Colani, he in- 
sisted upon accompanying us to the chase 
solely, as we afterwards found, from a convio- 
tion that four of us were by no means more 
than a match for the “ Hexenmeister.” 

Poor Pfister! wonderful, I doubt not, are 
the records of thy adventures with us, which 
thou hast since dealt out to gaping boors at 
many a Wirthshaus, wherein thy spirit so much 
delighted ! and greatly could I wish to be an 
unseen auditor of thy marvels. 

And here | must take my leave of Jean Mar- 
chietti Colani. If any one desires to become 
acquainted with, perhaps, the very best chas- 
seur, and one of the best shots in Switzerland; 
if he wishes to be initiated in the habits and 
history of the chamois, and to learn the best 
modes of approaching and shooting them; 1 
advise him to make fiends with mine host of 
the Benina Berg, but, at the same time,I warn 
him most strongly to beware of putting him- 
self entirely in his power. 
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Having thus reeorded one or two chasses in 
whieh I was unsuccessful, I perhaps may be 
permitted to mention briefly some where my 
exertions were better rewarded. The autumn 
of 1825 I again passed in Switzerland, having 
spent the intermediate summer amongst the 
Pyrenees, where I had much improved my ac- 
quaintance with chamois hunting. 

I this time directed my principal attention 


to the great southern chain which divides | 


Switzerland from Italy, and to the different 


valleys which intersect its northern and south- | 


ern sides. This is the highest ground in Eu- 


rope, comprising the Mont Blanc, Grand St. | 


Bernard, Matterhorn, and Monte Rosa. It 
also contains some most magnificent scenery, 
as well as primitive and very interesting inha- 
bitants; but I do not think the district has 
been by any means so much explored as it de- 
serves. After a short excursion amongst the 
mountains near the Gemmi, where | should 
have had capital sport if the weather had been 
favourable, | made my way to Chamouni, and 
there trained myself for more arduous enter- 

rises by a few petite courses in the neigh- 

ourhood. I one day went to the “ Jardin,” 
an elevated plateau so named, which is cover- 
ed with a little herbage during three or four 
months of the summer, and is on all sides sur- 
rounded by bare rocks, or eternalice. It takes 
about four hours and a half of fair steady walk- 
ing to reach it from Chamouni, and as there is 
nothing that can be called danger in the excur- 
sion, it is well worth while to make it, both for 
the splendid views it affords of Mont Blanc 
and the neigbouring Aiguilles, and alsu for the 


excellent opportunity it presents of tracing the | 


origin, progress, and termination of glaciers. 
The next day I mounted the Brevent, from 
which is the best view of the chain of Mont 
Blanc to the north, as that from the Cramont 
is the best to the south. An additional interest 
was given to it that day from its having been 
chosen by two English gentlemen (Dr. E. 
Clarke and Captain M. Sherwill) to attempt 
the ascent of the mountain monarch. I had 
seen them start from Chamouni a7 o'clock ; 
and from the summit of the Brevent watched 


them for hours through my telescope, until | 
they reached the Grand Mulet, where they | 
were to pass the night. The next morning I | 


followed them with my glass till they arrived 


at the top, except for about an hour and a half | 


that they were invisible to us in the plain, 
while traversing the Grand Plateau. So near- 
ly is the real summit seen from Chamouni, 


that when they were walking backwards and | 


forwards on it, we could just distinguish their 


hats. After watching their descent, | set out | 


in the afternoon on my tour of Mont Blanc ; 
and this time, alas! was condemned to be 
companionless. 

I passed by the Col de Forclaz to a clean lit- 
tle inn kept by a Frenchwoman, outside the 
town of St. Gervais, and about a quarter of an 
hour from the Baths. Next morning | called 
upon two chasseurs, that lived in a hamlet 
about an hour from the inn. Their names 
were Jacquet ; one dit le Gris—the other Mas- 
sime. Being much pleased with their manner, 
1 “immediately arranged a chasse with them. 
The younger was despatched to Contamines 


| to purchase the necessary provisions, while the 
elder accompanied mein a long circuit through 
the mountains, where we were disappointed in 
our expectation of meeting with chamois, and 
towards nightfall arrived at a very elevated 
collection of chalets, called, I believe, Armam 
} satt. There I supped and slept. My humble 
couch was nothing but a sheet thrown over 
| some clean hay, in the only room of the cot- 
| tage, which served for eating-room and sleep- 
ing-room to the guides and the family, as‘ well 
as to myself; but seldom have I slept more 
| soundly, or been more unaffectedly pleased 
with the manners of my companions, and their 
, good-humoured alacrity to do every thing in 
their power for my accommodation. 

The next morning, long before the sun had 
given the slightest hint of his waking, we 
were en marche. Le Gris was sent round by 
a distant and very difficult pass, while Mas- 
sime and I scrambled through some very likely 
ground, but only saw one chamois, at which 
we could not get a shot. Le Gris saw six, and 
wounded one, which however escaped. After 
joining forces, we traversed a long line of most 
chamois-looking country, without success: till 
at last, when we were almost beginning to de- 
spair, we, to our great joy, discovered a herd of 
about twenty, feeding near the head of a gla- 
cier. They were awkwardly placed, and in 
the wildest spot imagimable. However, after 
a good deal of mancwuvring, being favoured by 
a drizzling rain that partly concealed us, I suo- 
ceeded in getting a shot at about eighty yards. 
The instant the smoke cleared away, to my 
most unspeakable delight, ] saw the animal 
floundering on its back, with its quatre pattes 
enair. It is quite impossible not only for me 
to describe, but for any one even toimagine,my 
unutterable ecstasy at that moment. I muc 
fear I may have been guilty of some fooleries 
on the occasion. The two Jacquets, mean- 
while, got shots at the frightened chamois, 
that were jumping all round us, but missed. 
My prize turned out to be a doe, and weighed 
35lbs. after being gutted. We washed it at the 
glacier, which we followed into the valley. 
They called it Trelolegrand, and it is one of 
the finest I have seen, both for depth of snow, 
viriety of fracture, height and colour of its icy 
pyramids. The evening was bad, and the ac- 
commodations at Nant Bourant wretched; but 
my success made me despise any such trifling 
considerations. The next morning I walked 
over the mountains to the chalets of Motet, 
| and got one very long shot at a chamois, which 
I missed by less than an inch. I will not de- 
| tail any of my other adventures in that neigh- 
bourhood ; but before | take leave of my guides, 
would beg to recommend most warmly the two 
Jacquets to any one who wishes to partake in 
this sport. I feel confident that they may be 
depended on for honesty, civility, alacrity, and 
bonne foi: they are excellent chasseurs, and 
most good-humoured and intelligent compa- 
nions. Moreover, they speak good French, 
which very few of the Jagers do; and their 
hunting country being so near Chamouni, may 
be reached without er 

The next spot to which I shall conduct my 
reader, is the vale of Macugnaga, on the Ita- 
lian side of Monte Rosa, celebrated for its 
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mines, and the beauty of its women, but es- 
teemed by me for the splendour of its scenery, 
and the number of chamois in its mountains. 
I lodged for four or five days in the vile caba- 
ret kept by a hunch-backed, dirty little fellow, 
named Gaspar Verra. I engaged one Marti- 
nal, the best chasseur of the country, who, for 
an Itahan, turned out a better sportsman than 
I had expected. He was, however, too much 
iven to boasting, and wanted to persuade me 
had killed 3160 chamois, and 2000 marmots, 
besides I know not how many eagles. This is 
a palpable exaggeration, although, I believe, 
there are few places that abound more in cha- 
mois than this. The first day was unfavoura- 
ble, and the next morning was so doubtful that 
we could not start early; but whilst we were 


deliberating in the inn-yard, we with our tele- | 


scopes discovered a herd feeding ina favourite 
spot, about an hour's walk above us. This was, 
of course, enough to determine us, and about 
twelve o'clock we set out after them. They 
were so placed that we found it impossible to 


get a good shot. I fired twice, but at great | 


istances. Martinal would not shoot. We 


I never was in such danger. The place where 
he lay was a broken and very precipitous crag, 
covered with icicles formed by the dripping 
from the snow above, which melted in the sun, 
and became congealed in the shade below ; but 
what caused my chief danger was, that, from 
excessive delight, every nerve and fibre of my 
frame trembled to such a degree, that I scarce- 
ly could keep my footing. I kept gaily rolling 
my prize before me, down a water-course, until 
at last he rolled farther than I intended, and 
went over a precipice two or three hundred 
feet high, which by no means improved his ap- 
pearance. Independent of my sport, I enjoyed 
some splendid views of Monte Rosa, &c.; but 
must confess that, after all, 1 am somewhat 
disappointed with this queen of mountains, 
when viewed close. Her fame, and perhaps 
| the name, together with the royal show she 

makes from the Duomo at Milan, or the chain 

of the Gemmi, had raised expectations, which, 
| now that I have seen her quite close on all 
sides, a nearer approach has not altogether 
realized. 





(To be continued.) 


then separated, to return home by different | 


routes. I had not left the place half an hour, 
when, upon lvoking back, to my great asto- 
nishment, I saw four chamois come upon iden- 
tically the same spot, which, as 1 have said, 
was a favourite feeding ground. I immedi- 
ately got back to my old post, but found the 
same difficulty in approaching them. I gota 
long shot, which | have every reason to be- 
lieve | hit, as the chamois, (a young one) left 
its mother and the rest, and came limping to- 
wards me. I got a second long shot, which, I 
think, killed it; but there were so many bushes 
and crevices amongst the rocks that I could 
not find it. Therefore, hearing the Ave-Maria, 
and knowing I had a long way te go through 
a pathless wood, I was reluctantly obliged to 


give up the search. The next morning we | 


were off, long before sunrise, to some moun- 
tains adjoining the chain of Monte Rosa. We 
saw several chamois, but got no shots at them, 
owing, in my opinion, to the unskilfulness of 
my companion. At last we discovered three 
reposing upon a ledge on the northern face of 
a very lofty and most inaccessible rock. Mar- 
tinal and I posted ourselves in almost the only 
pass, and then directed my guide to show him- 
self on the opposite side. 

As we expected, they came running towards 
us. I had promised Martinal to let him shoot 
first: he did so, and missed. The chamois then 
sprang up the face of the crag with astonish- 
ing agility. I was seated on t 
ing my elbow upon my raised knee, when, ob- 
serviug that the two first stopped for a moment 


on a rock that lay in their path, [ kept my aim | 


upon the spot, assured that the third would do 
the same. The instant he appeared, and luoked 
round, I fired, and hit him very near the heart. 
He made an effort to follow the others, but 
feeling himself unable, stopped, and began to 
crawl slowly along a ledge of the rock. As he 
was going into a very dangerous place, where 
we should have had great difficulty in getting 
him, I mounted, out of his sight, to within fifty 
yards of him, and brought him down by a se- 
cond shot. I then went to fetch him, and think 


© ground, rest- | 


——— 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


PURSE-PRIDE. 


“Ce Triphon—je l'ai cru sobre, liberal, humble, je le 
eroirois encore, s'il n’eut enfin fait sa fortune.” 
La Bruyere. 
“ His garments are rich, but he wears them not hand- 
| somely.’ Winter's Tale. 
Man dwells on the rind of a planet belonging 
to a system of stars which, compared with the 
universe, shrinks into a small portion of the 
, milky-way ; here he looks about him, and won- 
ders for a few years, and is then taken away, 
| often without notice, and always against his 
will, and is obliged to leave behind him every 
object of his love and labour while here, “ the 
fat king and the lean beggar making two dishes 
| at one table,” where the worm is the emperor 
who feasts. Pride would not appear to be 
made for such a being, yet it is a garment 
which he so readily appropriates, and so easil 
puts on, that one might suppose that it was his 
proper costume, for which he had been mea- 
sured expressly. He extracts materials for it 
out of the most unfit cbjects:—sure of wrin- 
kles and liable to small-pox, he is proud of 
beauty: obliged to confess his descent from 
Adam, he pays our first parent so bad a com- 
pliment as to believe that his blood was im- 
proved by passing through the veins of a Percy 
| or Plantagenet, and is proud of possessing a 
few drops from the purified stream: unable to 
lengthen one moment the life of his dearest 
| friend, or to control the thoughts of the mean- 
| est human being, he is proud of his power: a 
| brickbat, on a windy day, is sufficient to level 
| his capacity with that of an idiot, yet he is 
proud of his understanding : he cannot really 
explain the simplest operation of nature, and 
| has had occasional doubts whether he is sure of 
| his own existence, yet he dares to be proud of 
| his knowledge: and, though countless trea- 
sures can purchase him no other a place 
| but the grave, and no superiority over his fel- 
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low corpses but being turned into a mummy; 
yet he is proud of his wealth. Nor is it requi- 
site in ofder to excite this, his besetting sin, 
that he should possess, in any of the above re- 
spects, an absolute and decided superiority 
over the rest of the world; if he is but a little 
better off than his immediate associates, a cuob- 
bler will play the great man as well as the 
proud Duke of Somerset, a parish-clerk lay 
down the law with the dogmatism of Dr. John- 
eon himself, and a retired cheesemonger mount 
his whiskey with a haughty air of conscious 
distinction, which would not misbecome the 
owner of a coach-and-four. 

It happens, however, that our neighbour's 
pride is, of all his faults, the one most offen- 
sive to us, probably because it hurts our own ; 
and as we are generally particularly discern- 
ing and eloquent when blaming errors to which 
we have not ourselves been tempted, we are 
always loud in our censure of those who bear 
not their honours meekly, and quote philoso- 
phers, moralists, and divines by the hundred 
In condemnation of faults which ill-natured 
Fortune will not afford us an opportunity of 
committing. Yet there is no species of pride 
so loudly reviled, so offensive to the spectator, 
so sure of unextenuating, uncompromising dis- 
like, as the pride of riches. It does not seem 
quite clear whence this severity originates, 
but it is too general and too ancient not to be 
founded on something in the constitution of 
the human mind. Perhaps the true reason 
may be, that wealth is the darling aim of the 
larger portion of mankind, and that its glitter 
is requisite to give due effect to every other 
advantage of life, “ Et genus et formam regi- 
na pecunia donat:” we are, therefore, as envi- 
ous of the cause as we are irritated by the ef- 
fects of purse-pride, and we cannot have the 
comfort of the fox in the fable, as it is impossi- 
ble to persuade even ourselves that golden 
grapes are sour. 

However this may be, the fact is incontro- 
vertible, that the term “ purse-proud,” is al- 
ways pronounced in a tone of the uttermost 
bitterness and contempt, yet, while we tho- 
roughly hate the sinner, we do our best to pro- 
mote the sin. It is the deference too frequent- 
ly paid to mere riches which engenders and 
osters in the rich so strong an idea of their 
own superiority; and strangely unassuming 
would they indeed be if they failed to assert 
claims which, from Solomon and the son of 
Sirach's days to our own, have been so readily 
admitted. i 

“ The poor is hated even of his own neigh- 
bour, but the rich hath many friends.” 

“ When a rich man speaketh, every man 
holdeth his tongue, and look, what he saith 
they extol it to the clouds; but, if the poor 
man speak, they say, What fellow is this?” 

“ The rich man hath done wrong, and yet he 
threateneth witha]; the poor is wronged, and 
he must entreat also.” 

Happily, to our own days, and our own 
country, the Jast quotation is searcely applica- 
ble: “ the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely,” find few friends in an English 
jury-box ; still the beggar who steals a few 
turnips for hunger, would even now be in more 
danger than the gentleman who tramples down 
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a field of corn for sport ; and the tone in which 
the latter would reply to the remonstrances of 
the injured farmer might bring to our recolleo- 
tion the rich man of Judea, whom the son of 
Sirach describes. The effects of what is term- 
ed purse-pride, however, are felt most severe- 
ly by those in the same rank of life with the 
haughty individual whom it attacks; for he 
who to his associates is bristling with self-con- 
sequence, will sometimes be all condescension 
to those whose rivalry is impossible, and whose 
admiration certain. No satirist has more for- 
cibly described all the foibles of society than 
La Bruyére, but the energetic precision, and 
graceful delicacy of his expressions, absolutely 
defy translation. In vain you search for syno- 
nymous words and equivalent phrases; the 
spirit, the fragrance of the liquid, have evapo- 
rated, as you transferred it to another vessel, 
and you discover with vexation that its ori- 
ginal charm and poignancy are wanting. The 
tacit agreement of society to flatter and fondle 
the rich, the almost instinctive tendency to 
look upon them with a favourable eye, though 
we are sure that their wealth will be of noser- 
vice to us, though we have no expectation of 
borrowing their gold, or eating their dinners, 
did not escape the notice of the prose satirist 
of Louis the XVI.’s times. 

“Une homme est laid, de petite taille, et 
peu d'esprit. L’on me dit a loreille, il a cin- 
quante mille livres de rente : cela le concerne 
tout seul, et il ne m’en sera jamais ni pis pi 
mieux: si je commence a le regarder aveo 
d'autres yeux, et si je ne suis pas maitre de 
faire autrement, quelle sottise !” 

But the sottise practised during the reign of 
that monarch, of whom (as a clever German 
observes) the French speak as if he had been 
the first to abolish cannibalism in Europe, 
finds numerous patrons in our own times and 
country. Do we not all contradict a poor gen- 
tleman with much less circumlocution, and 
fewer apologies, than a man of five thousand 
a-year; if he has thrice that sum we suppress 
our discordant opinions; if he is still richer, 
perhaps we change them. When you perceive 
in society a mean looking person enter the 
room and excite an immediate sensation; when 
every one gives way, every one is eager to pro- 
cure him a convenient place ; when doors and 
windows are opened or shut to accommodate 
him,and he is permitted to stand as long as he 
pleases with his back to the fire; when you 
observe his acquaintance anxious to catch his 
eye, and a superdulcified smile sit on every 
lady's lips whom he addresses ; when you hear 
him talk long and loudly, and interrupt every 
body, while he himself seems safe from inter- 
ruption; if all the news he reports is received 
with apparent belief, and all the opinions he 
broaches with apparent acquiescence ; if one 
person tells another what Mr. N has just 
said, and there is more than requisite melan- 
choly in the tone in which the important fact 
is mentioned that he has a cold in his head ; if 
the girls sing none but his favourite songs, and 
attend with the most amiable deference to his 
musical criticisms ; if you hear him receive of- 
fers of opera boxes, and fine sporting, and ex- 
cellent dogs, and various good things, which 
he does not need; and if, supposing some ac- 
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cident should delay the arrival of his oy 

a simultaneous rush is made to secure the ho- 

nour of conveying him home—then, although 

it is just ble that this petted individual 

may be a distinguished statesman, philanthro- 
ist, philosopher, or poet, it is far more proba- 
le that he is only—rich. 

The purse-pride thus fostered by the general 
consent of society displays itself in various 
ways, among which, however there are three 
which appear the most usually practised. 

The first is denoted by a haughty supercili- 
ousness and reserve, a fawning courteousness 
towards superiors in rank, and a kind of porcu- 
pine air of self-defence towards equals and in- 
feriors. The sufferers from this malady are in 
general men of low origin, who have “ achieved” 
their own “greatness” in some petty trade. 
Women are not so liable to it as they are to the 
other varieties of the disorder. The common- 
est symptoms are a dull cold stare on the coun- 
tenance ; a thick, guttural, unnatural mode of 
speaking ; tendency to deafness and shortness 
of sight, and an extraordinary loss of memory. 
A patient will often hesitate, and rouse his re- 
collection for a minute or two, before he can 
recal! the names of the most busy streets in the 
city ; he will fix his eyes on an old friend with- 
out a symptom of recognition; and his school- 
fellows and playmates, his godfathers and god- 
mothers, his uncles, aunts, and cousins, have 
#0 entirely faded from his remembrance, that 
they are to him asifthey had neverbeen. His 
brothers, and sisters, and his parents, always 
live so far from him, that he has occasionally 
some difficulty even in recollecting them. He 
is constantly on the look out for what he calls 
grand acquaintance ;" and while he admits a 
profligate lordling to his table and his intima- 
cy, he is nervously alive to the dangers of sit- 
ting next a vulgar person at a public dinner, 
and shrinks as if he feared assassination from 
every neighbour whose rank is doubtful. How 
anxious is he to have every thing about him in 
style ; how fearful of being caught in disha- 
bille; how vexed that he cannot quite cure 
himself of eating with his knife! He tries to 
express himself as well as possible ; and if his 
grammar is not perfectly correct, yet his words 
are very long. He does his best to get knight- 
ed; and if the wife of his youth, who shared 
his poverty and helped to save his riches, 
should fortunately die, what is the possible de- 
gree of ugliness, stupidity, and ill temper, from 
which he would shrink, if their owner happen- 
ed to be second-cousin once removed to a Vis- 
count? 

The second kind of purse-pride is of a very 
different nature; its most striking attributes 
are suavity and condescension. Persons of this 
class, far from neglecting former friends and 
seeking fine acquaintance, delight in being 
what is termed Kings or Queens of their com- 
pany, and in displaying to the astonished eyes 
of their old associates their newly acquired 
consequence ; for, like those of the preceding 
description, they are generally parvenus, men 
who have unexpectedly obtained a fortune, or 
ladies who have made “a wonderful match.” 
They are always the most protecting, patronis- 
ing creatures imaginable ; and while they take 


eare you shall not overlook one evidence of 





Purse- Pride. 


their prodigious wealth, they seem determined 
to remind you every moment that they are far 
too amiable to give themse!ves airs. They apo- 
logise, in the most exaggerated terms, for the 
slightest apparent neglect; are miserable if 
they did not return your bow, or answer your 
note ; while in the midst of their sorrow, it is 
evident that they are anxious to remind you 
how magnanimous it is in a person of 10,0004. 
a year not to cut him who has only half as 
many hundreds. For myself, I am inclined to 
prefer, as far as my own sufferings are con- 
cerned, the haughty pride of purse which cuts 
you dead at once, and puts you out of your mi- 
sery, to this catlike playing at familiarity, 
which just allows you to live a little longer 
upon sufferance, and reminds you every now 
and then, by a gentle scratch, that your pro- 
longed existence is merely an indulgence of 
your tormentor, which may terminate when- 
ever he pleases. I do not like to be invited to 
dinner in as compassionate a tone as if I could 
not command a decent meal at my own house, 
nor to have delicacies pressed upon me with 
an urgency which implies a conviction that I 
have seldom an opportunity of eating them. 
In fact, I am not ashamed of being poor, any 
more than I should be of having a cast in my 
eye; but that society and conversation cannot 
be very agreeable which is constantly remind- 
ing me either of my poverty or my squint. 
The most vexatious of all kinds of purse-pride, 
however, is, in my opinion, that species which 
unites the superciliousness of the first descrip- 
tion with the parade of the second, which wor- 
ries you incessantly by bringing into strong 
contrast the advantages of riches and the in- 
conveniences of poverty, and does not even 
sweeten the mournful truth by a few grains of 
good humour and affability. To persons of 
this class, all nature speaks but one language ; 
in every object they behold, their ready fancy 
can find something to suggest the remem- 
brance of their wealth ; and it would be utterly 
impossible to allude to music without hearing 
how much they pay for their opera-box—to 
polities, without receiving some information 
about their funded property—to literature, 
without being told the value of their library— 
or to divinity, without an intimation that they 
have purchased some valuable advowsons. 
They are above using hints or allusions, but 
tell you in so many words that they bs 
and you are poor; and if they do not add 

they think poverty thoroughly contemptible, 
it is from no hypocritical wish to conceal a 
fact, which speaks in every glance of their eye 
and tone of their voice. Sometimes, they will 
ask a man who keeps a humble cabriolet 
“ whether he drives four horses ?” and will ad- 
vise another to purchase a beautiful mansion, 
or fine picture, in order to have their ears re- 
galed by the confession that he cannot afford 
it, and to exhibit a good deal of surprise that 
such things are not in every body's power. 
Poor creatures! how vexed they would } be if 
they were! This species of purse-pride is not 
confined to the vulgar born, it belongs to the 
vulgar minded, who exist in every class of so- 
ciety. It attacks the weakest minds and the 
worst tempers, and is more usual among the 
female than the male sex. When carried to 
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Recent Novels. 
we have ranged them all together, for the 


its height, it is sometimes so extremely absurd, 
so broadly and conspicuously ridiculous, that 
far from exciting your anger, it moves your 
laughter, and affords the amusement of good 
farce. I have a lady acquaintance in Portman- 
square, upon whom I occasionally call on a 
dull, foggy day, when I wish to be roused and 
enlivened, and am willing to submit to a little 
contempt for the sake of a good deal of comi- 
cal entertainment. She is well content to ad- 
mit me, for it would be a sad curtailment of 
her enjoyments if no one came to see her but 
the rich. Sometimes I hamour her by a pre- 
tended air of astonishment at the splendours I 
witness and the wonders [ hear; sometimes I 
play the philosopher, and descant on the de- 
lights of contentment and the comforts of an 
elegant sufficiency, till her broad face flames 
with animation, and her unwearying tongue 
falters in its speed, while she tries to convince 
me | ought to be miserable, because I am not 
as wealthy as herself. She always takes care, 
in the course of conversation, to mention some 
one with an income about double my own, and 
to call him miserably poor, pity him sincerely 
for his narrow circumstances, and hope none 
of her acquaintance will be so silly as to marry 
him. Her own daughters will be single for 
life, since her absurdity is reflected upon them; 
and she would go into hysterics, if they should 
hint at the possibility of being happy with a 
man of less than 10,000/. a year. She is very 
fond of travelling, as an inn is an admirable 





theatre for wealth to strut upon, and landlords 
and waiters are keenly sensible of its merits ; | 
and, on returning from her tours, she tells not | 
of the beauties of Edinburgh, of Venice, or of | 
Rome, but can talk for hours of what she paid | 
her couriers, how much her journey cost her, | 
and how often she outbid princes and poten- 
tates in the hire of hotels or the purchase of 
curiosities. And yet, after all, absurd and con- | 
temptible as this poor lady is—her follies re- | 
deemed by no charm of mind or manners, 
gilded by no brilliancy of beauty or of wit—she 
is visited, endured, and courted by a good 
many very fashionable people, who call her a 
remarkably agreeable woman, and never laugh 
at her beyond the precincts of their snug fami- 
ly circle. Oh! what a bore and a simpleton 
would she be considered if she had only a thou- 
sand a year ! 

“ Un projet assez vain seroit de vouloir 
tourner un homme fort sot et fort riche en ri- | 
dicule; les rieurs sont desoncdte!” W-E. 
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From the Monthly Review. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


As no one of the novels here enumerated is 
of sufficient merit to claim an article for itself, 


*1. Paul Clifford. By the author of “ Pel- 
ham,” “ Devereux,” &c. In three volumes, 
Svo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 

2. The King’s Own. By the author of the 
“ Naval Officer.” In three volumes, 8vo. 





London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 
3. The Mussulman. By R. 





. Madden, Esq. 


| In two volumes, 8vo. 


| ter. 
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purpose of our opinions upon them. 
rom several of the authors we have received 
polite notes, reminding us of the existence of 
the litetary children to which their brains have 
lately given birth; some hope for our praise, 
some expect our censure, but all agree that 
they would rather have their offspring cut up, 
or down, or any way, sooner than that they 
should be totally passed over without notice. 
The ladies, too, many of whom we pride our- 
selves on having amongst our readers, have 
been crying out that we do not tell them often 
enough what novels they are to send for to 
the circulating libraries, and what they are to 
leave undisturbed. Behold, therefore, a good- 
ly string of works, all of recent origin, and 
each, with two exceptions, differing from the 
other. Difficult indeed must it be to accom- 
modate that taste, which will not find amongst 
so many productions something that can short- 
en a wearisome hour—something to amuse, 
astonish, or instruct, or even to accelerate the 
approach of sleep. For if a sound sleep be a 
blessing, as no doubt it is, the book which 
tends to produce or encourage it is not with- 
out its value. To anxious or excited minds, a 
stupid novel is a capital substitute for opium. 
Mr. Bulwer has previously appeared before 
the public four several times, as the author of 
“ Falkland,” “ Pelham,” “ The Disowned,” and 
* Devereux.” To this catalogue is now added 
* Paul Clifford.” Each of these productions is 
distinct in aim and execution, and displays a 
different and original species of excellence. 
Indeed we have almost wished, on perusing 
them, that such high talent should be dedi- 
cated to some more durable work, and have 
lamented the apparent prodigality, which, like 
the tongues of rare singing birds served at the 
table ot Lucullus, has bestowed on a fleeting 
gratification what might otherwise have given 
more permanent enjoyment. Such objec- 
tions, however, Mr. Bulwer combats in the 
neat essay on novel-writing prefixed under the 





Autbor of “ Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, 
and Palestine.” In three volumes, 8vo. Lon- 
don: Colburn and Bentley. 1°30 

4. The Armenians,a Tale of Constantino- 
ple. By Charles Mac Farlane, Esq. Author 
of Constantinople in 1828. In three volumes, 
vo. London: Saunders and Otley. 1830. 

5. Traits of Scottish Life, and Pictures of 
Scenes and Character. In three volumes, 8vo 
London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 7830, 

6. The Game of Life. By Leitch Ritchie. 
London: Bull. 1850. 
7. The Barony. By Miss Anna Maria Por- 
In three volumes, Svo. London: Long- 
man and Co. 13830. 

8. Fitz of Fitz-ford; a Legend of Devon. 
By Mrs. Bray. Author of “ De Foix,’ &e. 
In three volumes, Svo. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1830. 

9. The Fugitives; or,a Trip to Canada. An 
interesting Tale, chiefly founded on Facts, in- 
terspersed with Observations on the Manners, 
Customs, &c., of the Colonists and Indians. 
By Edward Lane, formerly a resident in Low- 
er Canada, Svo. pp. 46. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1830. 
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name of Dedicatory Epistle, by remarking, 
that, although works of fiction are of a fleet- 
ing nature, yet that an equally transient fate 
awaits, at the present day, the more laboured 
productions of study and research. In this 
opinion we can only partially cvuincide, and we 
‘sincerely hope to see Mr. Bulwer himself, at 
no distant period, not depriving us of the plea- 
sure we receive from his lighter productions, 
but attempting some subject, which, although 
of a more ardous, shall be of a less decaying, 
nature. t- 

A great portion of “ Paul Clifford” is a dash- 
ing satire on the faults and follies of the pre- 
sent most excellent generation, on police re- 

lations, prison discipline, the manners of the 

ay, literary charlatanism,and—the cabinet mi- 
nisters. Mr. Bulwer has thought proper, on the 
suggestion, he tells us, of a friend, to caricature 
those high in power by their similitudes in 
vulgar life; a curious idea, our readers will 
allow; but it is so neatly executed, and the 
caricatures drawn with such easy wit, and, at 
the same time, with such perfect good humour 
and freedom from malice, that the dislike which 
we generally entertain to personality is lost on 
the present occasion in the tact with which it 
is managed. 

We must, however, quarrel with our author 
for introducing into a novel, destined to meet 





| graphs,—Mr. Bulwer having, as he tells us, 
' determined to abandon the didascular, and to 


the eyes of females, a coarse and almost unin- | 


telligible jargon of the vilest slang, which he 
is frequently obliged to interpret by notes, and 
which we were often unable to comprehend 
when not so assisted. He defends his practice 
by appealing to the popularity obtained by si- 
milar introductions of the Scotch and Irish 
dialects; but the comparison is inapplicable, 
inasmuch as the two latter are national, and in 
both we admire the sense and humour in de- 
spite of the idiom, which is disagreeable when 
presented alone. We admit that there is a de- 
gree of raciness and originality in some of the 
slang of the lower orders; but we no more 
wish to be gratified with such occasional re- 
lishes at the expense of the disgust which en- 
virons them, than we would wish to initiate 
ourselves in the amusements of a deceased no- 
bleman who sought the company of sympa- 
thetic coal-heavers. Horace Walpole, in his 
“Castle of Otranto,” originated the practice 
of giving appropriate dialogue to inferior per- 
sonages, and of ceasing to make chamber- 
maids declaim in the language of tragedy- 
queens; and Mr. Bulwer claims a similar pri- 
Wilege of giving gross expressions to gross 
characters; but such characters should either 
not be introduced into a novel at all, or, if in- 
dispensable to the plot, should be kept in sub- 
ordination, and not be intrusively prominent. 
Our author cannot fail to injure himself by 
soch introductions; we have already heard 
some ladies, who had read and admired Mr. 
Bulwer'’s former works, declare unanimously 
against his present performance ; and though 
the passages we refer to are rather of a repul- 
sive than of a vicious tendency, and, for the 
most part, confined to an inconsiderable por- 
tion of the first volume, yet we think that the 
display of public opinion on this branch of his 
work will effectually prevent the repetition of 
the error. 


| 











Paul Clifford. 


The plot of the novel is as romantic and im- 
probable as may be; the hero being a high- 
wayman, and the heroine one of the sweetest 
models of female innocence that love could 

icture. However, as the reader invariably 

nows from the beginning, this does not pre- 
vent their becoming mutually enamoured, and, 
at last, in the good old way they are married, 
and live very happy ever afterwards! This is 
very well managed by Mr. Bulwer, who, as in 
his former tales, frequently makes the plot lit- 
tle more than a lay-figure on which he hangs 
the exquisite drapery of his fancy. The inte- 
rest is very well sustained; the hero, when all 
seems lost, is saved; and a father and uncle 
dying very conveniently, the young people are 
left to settle their affairs themselves, and the 
usual consequences ensue. 

We give a short extract, which, however, it 
is difficult to select, as the best passages are 
detached sentences rather than long para- 


lay greater stress on the narrative, than in his 
former productions. 








Perhaps the trial scene is the most powerful 
in the work. We should premise that Clifford, | 
the hero, whose mother had died before he t 
could recollect, and whose father was unknown t 
to him, was brought up in the lowest sinks of ‘ 
vice; that having been committed to prison 
for an offence of which he was not guilty, he I 
effected his escape, and was induced, by the ‘ 

' companions among whom he had taken refuge, ' 
to become a highwayman. After nearly seven h 
years’ trial of this mode of life, he accidentally 3 
meets the heroine; a new wera commences in - 
his existence, and he determines to enlist in 
foreign service and assume a reformed charac- & 
ter. On the eve of his putting this plan into ex- a 
ecution, his haunt is betrayed, and his two com- tr 
panions made prisoners, while he, by his great fi 
courage and agility, manages to escape. He re- e 
solves, however, to attempt their rescue, which k 
he effects, but is himself shot and made prison- ae 
erin the encounter. His father, in the mean h: 
time, had been trying every measure to gain a - 
clue to his stolen son's identity, which he was b 
doubly anxious to ascertain on account of a he 
prospect of elevation from his station of judge he 
to that ofa peer. In his former capacity, Sir er 
William Brandon has to sit, at the assizes at ta 

—, in judgment upon Clifford ; and, af- be 
ter he had summed up the evidence, and the hi 
jury had retired to deliberate, a note is put @ 
into his hand, by which he discovers that the P 
prisoner is his long-lost-son. This scene is 
excellently managed by Mr. Bulwer. After a hi 
long absence the jury returned— ia 

“The verdict was, as all had foreseen,— an 
* Guilty ;” but it was coupled with a strong Br 
recommendation to mercy. co! 

“ The prisoner was then asked, in thé usual fro 
form, whether he had to say any thing why we 
sentence of death should not be passed upon qu 
him. 

“ As these dread words struck upon his ear, Fs 
slowly the prisoner rose. He directed first to- ; 
wards the jury a brief and keen glance, and his ng 
eyes then rested full with a stern significance Bri 
on the face of his judge. des 





“* My lord,’ he began, ‘I have but one rea- 
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son to advance against the sentence of the 
law. If you have interest to prevent or miti- 
rate it, that reason will, I think, suffice to en- 
jist you on my behalf. I said that the first 
cause of those offences against the law which 
bring me to this bar, was the committing me 
to prison on a charge of which I was wholly 
innocent! My lord judge, you were the man 
who accused me of that charge, and subjected 
me to that imprisonment! Look at me well, 
my lord, and you may trace in the counte- 
nance of the hardened felon you are about to 
adjudge to death, the features of a boy whom, 
some seven years ago, you accused before a 


London magistrate of the theft of your watch. | 
| bet and the hangman! 


On the oath of a man who has one step on the 
threshold of death, the accusation was unjust. 
And, fit minister of the laws vou represent! 
you who will now pass my doom—you were 
the cause of my crimes! My lord, I have 
done. [am ready to add another to the long 
and dark list of victims, who are first polluted, 
and then sacrificed, by the blindness and injus- 
tice of human codes.’ ° 

“ While Clifford spoke, every eye turned 
from him to the judge, and every one was ap- 
palled by the ghastly and fearful change which 
had fallen over Brandon's face. 
terwards, that they saw written there, in terri- 
ble distinctness, the characters of death; and 
there certainly seemed something awful and 
preternatural in the bloodless and haggard 
calmness of his proud features. Yet his eye 
did not quail, nor the muscles of his lip quiver. 
And with even more than his wonted loftiness, 
he met the regard of the prisoner. But as 
alone conspicuous throughout the motionless 
and breathless crowd, the judge and criminal 
gazed upon each other; and as the eyes of the 
spectators wandered on each, a thrilling and 
electric impression of a powerful likeness be- 
tween the doomed and the doomer, for the 
first time in the trial, struck upon the audi- 
ence, and increased, though they scarcely 
knew why, the sensation of pain and dread 
which the prisoner's last words excited. 
haps it might have chiefly arisen from a com- 
mon expression of fierce emotion, conquered 
by an iron and stern character of mind, or, per- 
haps, now that the ashy paleness of exhaustion 
had succeeded the excited flush on the prison- 
er’s face, the similarity of complexion thus at- 
tained, made the Jikeness more obvious than 
before; or, perhaps, the spectators had not 
hitherto fixed so searching, or, if we may so 
speak, so alternating a gaze between the two. 

* * * * ° ad 


“ Though Clifford ceased, he did not resume 
his seat, but stood in the same attitude as that 
in which he had reversed the order of things, 
and merged the petitioner in the accuser. And 
Brandon himself, without speaking or moving, 
continued still to survey him. So with erect 
fronts and marble countenances, in which what 
was defying and resolute did not altogether 
quell a mortal Jeaven of pain and dread, they 
looked, as might have looked the two men in 
the Eastern story, who had the power of gaz- 
ing each other unto death. 

“What, at that moment, was raging in 
Brandon's heart, it is in vain to guess. He 


doubted not for a moment that he beheld be- 
Museum.—Vour. XVI. 





Men said af- | 


fore him his long lost, his anxiously demanded 
son! Every fibre, every corner of his com- 
plex and gloomy soul, that certainty reached, 
and blasted with a hideous and irresistible 
glare? The earliest, perhaps the strongest 
though often the least acknowledged princi¥ 
ple of his mind, was the desire to rebuild the 
fallen honours of his house; its last scion he 
now beheld before him, covered with the dark- 
est ignominies of the law! He had coveted 
worldly honours; he beheld their legitimate 
possessor in a convicted felon! He had gar- 
nered the few affections he had spared from 
the objects of pride and ambition, in his son. 
That son he was about to adjudge to the gib- 
Of late he had in- 
creased the hopes of regaining his lost trea- 
sure, even to an exultant certainty. Lo! the 
hopes were accomplished. How? With these 
thoughts warring, in what manner we dare 
not even by an epithet express, within him, 
we may cast one hasty glance on the horror 
of aggravation they endured, when he heard 
the prisoner accuse uim as the cause of his 
present doom, and felt himself at once the 
murderer and judge of his son!" 

Overcoming his emotion, however, Brandon 
pronounced the sentence of the law, but imme- 


| diately forwarded a strong recommendation for 


mercy, which was attended to, and the doom 


| commuted to transportation for life. Brandon, 


after the trial, entered his carriage, with the 
intention of dining with Lord Mauleverer, but 
was found dead in his seat. The heroine, 
Lucy, then determined to accompany her cou- 


| sin and lover in his banishment, but on Clif- 


' sented to await him in England. 


Per- | 
| novel we have ever encountered. 





ford’s remonstrances and entreaties she con- 
He effects 
his escape, is united to her, and they retire to 
America, where he employs his remaining life 
in a manner that might atone for the errors of 
his youth 

We do not much approve of the word, but 
we can find no better phrase for shortly de- 


| scribing the “ King’s Own” than by saying 


that it is the most “ harum-scarum” sort of a 
It is the 
very picture of a naval officer's mind and 
memory, through which all sorts of strange 
scenes, stories, superstitions, and adventures, 
have passed like shadows, leaving behind them 
confused impressions, which sometimes are con- 
verted into the food of the imagination, some- 
times start up in their original form and as- 
sume the appearance of reality. The author 
(Captain Marriot) seems to have commenced 
his work without any kind of plan. The hero, 
who is named Seymour, is a son of one of the 
famous mutineers of the Nore. He is called 
the “ King’s Own” because, after he became 
an orphan, he was adopted by a naval officer 
for the public service, and was marked with 
the arrow. The three volumes, however, are 
composed of sketches of a sea life in different 
climates, and under a great variety of 
stances, rather than of the story of thi 
dual. Very often his fortunes are lo 

altogether, and the author freely admi 
he cares infinitely !ess about pursuing the 
tory of his hero, than about filling up the num- 
ber of volumes for which he contracted with 
his publishers. Hence, amid a moderate aum- 
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ber of scenes capitally described, we have 
many chapters of rigmarole, introduced sole- 
ly to fill up the quantity of matter that is re- 
quisite for the printer. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that there are some powerfully 
written and highly amusing pages to be found 
im this bizarre production. 

Contrary to the usual course, the story ends 
unhappily. Seymour, who from an early age 
is Sragght up to a sea life, displays the most 
excellent qualifications for his various duties. 
During a short absence from his ship he falls 
in love with the daughter of an Irish gentle- 
man of the name of Ravenscourt, whose do- 
mestic story is a repetition of horrible trage- 
dies. By a concatenation of circumstances he 
becomes possessed of an estate in England 
which belongs to Seymour, there being reason 
to suppose that the latter had been lost at sea, 
and the evidence of his title and identity being 
covered for a time with impenetrable obscuri- 


ty. Ravenscourt is a villain of the dark ages. | 


Separated by his own desire from his wife, he 
destroys her because she would not return to 
his protection; and having the opportunity of 
reconciling the contending claims by giving 
the hand of his daughter to the object of her 
afiections, he poisons him and blows out his 
own brains. ‘The story of such a demon can- 
not be read either with profit or pleasure 
here isan episode of a reformed smuggler, 


which is well told, and is the more interesting 


as it forins a favourable contrast with the dark- 





er parts of the picture 

The scene of the execution of the hero's fa- 
her is graphically drawn. We shall, how- 
ever, prefer the description of a storm off 
the coast of Ireland, which is manifestly no 
more than the combination of a series of facts 
which fell within the author's observation :-— 

it was no time for man to war against man 

The powers of heaven were loose, and in all 
their fury. The wind howled, the sea raged, 
the thunder stunned, and the lightning blind- 
ed. The Eternal was present in all his majes- 
ty; yet pigmy mortals were contending. But 
Captain M was unmoved, unawed, un- 
checked; and the men, stimulated by his ex- 
ample, and careless of every thing, heeded not 
the warnings of the elements. 

‘Sit on your powder-box, and keep it dry, 
you young monkey,” said the quarter-master, 
who was captain of the gun, to the lad who 
had the cartridge ready for reloading it. The 
fire upon the French vessel was warmly kept 
up, when the master again came on deck, and 
stated to the captain, that they could not be 
more than four leagues from a dead lee-shore, 
which, by keeping away after the French ves- 
se], they must be nearing fast. 

‘** She cannot stand this long, sir. Look to 
windward—the gale increases; there is a fresh 
hand at the ‘ bellows.’ ”’ 

“ The wind now redoubled its fury, and the 
rain, that took a horizontal, instead of a per- 

r, direction, from the force of the 

fed the gale instead of lulling it. The 
thunder rolled, and the frigate was so drench- 
ed with water, that the guns were primed and 
reprimed without the Se communicating to 
the powder, which, in a few seconds, was sa- 
turated with the rain and spray. ‘This was 














but of little consequence, as the squall, and 
torrents of rain, had now hid the enemy from 
their sight. ‘Look out for her, my men, as 
soon as the squall passes over,’ cried Captain 
M 





“ A flash of lightning, that blinded them for 
a time, was followed by a peal of thunder, so 
close, that the timbers of the ship trembled 
with the vibration of the air. A second hos- 
tile meeting of electricity took place, and the 
fluid darted down the side of the frigate’s 
main-mast, passing through the quarter-deck, 
in the direction of the powder-magazine. Cap- 
tain M———-, the firet-lieutenant, master, and 
fifty or sixty of the men, were struck down b 
the violence of the shock. Many were killed, 
more wounded, and the rest, blinded and stun- 
ned, staggered, and fell to leeward with the 
lurching of the vessel. Gradually, those who 
were only stunned, recovered their legs, and 
amongst the first was the captain of the frigate 
As soon as he could recall his scattered senses, 
with his usual presence of mind, he desired the 
‘ fire-roll’ to be beat by the drummer, and sent 
down to ascertain the extent of the mischief. 
A strong sulphurous smell! pervaded the ship, 
and flew up the hatchways; and such was the 
confusion, that some minutes elapsed before 
any report could be made. It appeared, that 
the electric fluid had passed close to the spirit- 
room and after-magazine, and escaped through 
the bottom of the vessel. Before the report 
had been made, the captain had given direc- 
tions for taking the wounded down to the sur- 
geon, and the bodies of the dead under the 
half-deck. The electric matter had divided 
at the foot of the main-mast, to which it had 
done no injury: one part, as before mentioned, 
having gone below, while the other, striking 
the iron bolt that connected the lower part of 
the main-bitts, had thence passed to the two 
fore-mast quarter-deck carronades, firing them 
both off at the same moment that it killed and 
wounded the men who were stationed at them 
The effects of the lightning were various. The 
men who were close to the foot of the main- 
mast, holding on by the ropes belayed to the 
main-bitts, were burnt to a cinder, and their 
black corpses lay smoking in the remnants of 
their clothes, emitting an overpowering am- 
moniacal stench. Some were only wounded 
in the arm or leg; but the scathed member 
was shrivelled up, and they were borne down 
the hatchway, howling with intolerable pain. 
The most awful effects were atthe guns. The 
captains of the two carronades, and several 
men that were near them, were dead; but had 
not the equipoise of the bodies been lost by the 
violent motion of the ship, their dreadful fate 
would not have been immediately perceived. 
Not an injury appeared; every muscle was 
fixed to the same position as when the fuid 
entered. The same expression of counte- 
nance, the same energy of character, the eye 
like life, as it watched the sight on the gun, 
the body bent forwards, the arm extended, the 
fingers still holding the lanyard attached to 
the lock. Nothing but palpable evidence could 
convince one that they were dead. 

“ The boy attending with his powder-box, 
upon which he had sat by the directions of the 
captain of the gun, was desired by Captain 
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M———, to jump up and assist the men in 
carrying down the wounded. He sat still on 
his box, supported between the capstan and 
the stanchions of the companion hatchway, 
his eyes apparently fixed upon the captain, 
but not moving in obedience to the order, 
—— repeated in an angry tone. He was 
ead ! 


“ During the confusion and panic attending | 


this catastrophe, the guns had been deserted. 
As soon as the wounded men had been taken 
below, the captain desired the boatswain to 


pipe to quarters, for the drummer, when call- | 
ed to beat the ‘ fire-roll,’ had, with others, been | 
The guns | 
were again manned, and the firing recom- | 
menced; but a want of energy, and the me- | 


summoned to his last account. 


lancholy silence which prevailed evidently 
showed that the men, although they obeyed, 
did not obey cheerfully. 

“*Another pull of the fore-staysail, Mr. 
Hardsett,’ cried Captain M———, through 
his speaking-trumpet. 

“* Ay, ay, Sir; clap on him, my lads,’ re- 
lied the boatswain, holding his call between 
lis teeth, as he lent the assistance of his pow- 
erful frame to the exertions of the men. The 
sheet was aft, and belayed, and the boatswain 

indulged in muttered quotations from the 
Scriptures ;—‘ He bringeth forth the clouds 
from the end of the world, and sendeth forth 
lightnings, with rain; bringing the winds out 
of his treasures. 
Egypt.’ 


close consultation to windward. 
stood at the lee-gangway, occasionally desiring 
the quarter-master at the conn to alter the 
course, regulating his own by that of his dis- 
abled enemy. 

*«*T'll speak to him, then,’ exclaimed Pearce, 
as the conference broke up, and he went over 
to leeward to tive captain. 

*“¢* Captain M———, I have had the honour 
to serve under your command some time, and 
I trust that you will allow that I have never 
shown any want of zeal in the discharge of 
my duty?’ 

“* No, Mr. Pearce,’ replied the captain, with 
a grave smile; ‘without compliment, you ne- 
ver have.’ 

“« Then, Sir, you will not be affronted at, 
or ascribe to uuworthy motives, a remark 
which I wish to make.’ 

“*Most certainly not; as I am persuaded 
that you will never make any observation in- 
consistent with your duty, or infringing upon 
the rules of the service.’ 

“¢Then, Sir, with all due submission to you, 
I do think, and it is the opinion of the other 
officers as well, that our present employment, 
under existing circumstances, is tempting, if 
not insulting, the Almighty. Look at the sky, 
look at the raging sea, hear the wind, and call 
to mind the effects of the lightning not one 
half-hour since. When the Almighty appears 


in all his wrath, in all his tremendous majesty, 
is it a time for us poor mortals to be at strife ? 
What is our feeble artillery, what is the roar | 
of our cannon, compared to the withering and 
consuming artillery of heaven! Has he not 
told us so, and do not the ship's company, by | 


He smote the first-born of | 
i _ | a dead lee-shore.’ 
“The first-lieutenant and master were in | ‘ 
The captain | 


| their dispirited conduct since the vessel was 
struck, acknowledge it? The officers all feel 
it, Sir. Is it not presumptuous,—with all due 
submission, Sir, is it not wicked ” 

“*T respect your feelings as a Christian, 
and as a man,’ replied Captain M »* but 
I must differ with you. That the Almighty 
| power appears, I grant; and I feel as you do, 
that God is great, and man weak and impotent 
But that this storm has been raised—that this 
thunder rolls—that this lightning has blasted 
us, as a warning, deny. The causes emanate 
from the Almighty; but he leaves the effects 
to the arrangements of Nature, which is go- 
verned by immutable laws. Had there been 
no other vessel in sight, this lightning would 
still have struck us; and this storm will not 
cease, even if we were to neglect what I con- 
| sider a duty to our country.’ 

“ The master touched his hat, and made no 

|} answer. It was now about one o'clock, and 
the horizon to leeward, clearing up a little, 
showed the land upon the lee-beam. 

*** Land ho!’ ered one of the men. 

“¢ Indeed!’ observed the captain to the mas 
ter—‘ we are nearer than you thought 

“+ Something, Sir, perhaps; but recollect 
how many hours you have kept away after this 
vessel.’ 

‘*Very true,’ rejoined the Captain; ‘ and 
the indraught into the bargain. [am not sur- 
prised at it.’ 

* ¢ Shall we haul our wind, Sir? we are on 





«“ ¢No, Mr. Pearce, not until the fate of that 
vessel is decided.” 

‘* Land on the weather-bow !’ reported the 
boatswain from the forecastle. 

“ ¢ Indeed!’ said the Captain,— then the at- 
fair will soon be decided.’ 

“The vessels still continued their course 
in a slanting direction towards the land, pur- 
suer and pursued, running on to destruction ; 
but, although various indirect hints were given 
by the first lieutenant and others, Captain 
M turned a deafear. He surveyed the dan- 
gers which presented themselves, and frowned 
upon them as if in defiance.’—-vol. i. pp. 210 
—220 

This is an appalling scene, admirably de 
scribed. The reader need not appreliend, how- 
ever, that the three volumes are composed of 
such serious writing as he has found in the 
above extract. During the whole of the hero's 
visit to India the author does hardly any thing 
but laugh, and makes his readers laugh with 
him. While in the West Indies he ought to 
have been more sparing of real names. Mer- 
cantile gentlemen have a great objection, and 
very justly, to seeing themselves directly al- 
luded to, by way of compliment or otherwise, 
in publications of any kind, but particularly in 
works of fiction 

The “ Mussulman” and the “ Armenians’ 
are both written by gentlemen who have re- 
cently given us accounts of their travels in 
the East, and are both framed on the plan of 
“ Anastasius.” The common object is to give 
a picture of domestic life as it is carried on in 
the Turkish dominions. They are in every re- 
spect inferior to the model upon which they 
have been composed, yet they are very re- 
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spectably executed. The “ Mussulman” fol- 
lows rather more closely than the hero of the 
other work, the career of “ Anastasius.” The 
son of Greek parents, he is at an early age, 
stolen from his mother by the Aga of a village 
near the head of the Tesmindee, who thus 
hoped to exercise a decisive power over the 
virtues of the mother in the absence of her 
husband. The wild grief of the miserable wo- 
man, when she misses her only child, is strong- 
ly pourtrayed. ‘The cruel stratagem was the 
suggestion of the Aga’s secretary. 

* Suleiman, though a wise man, was per- 
fectly astonished at the sagacity of his secre- 
tary. ‘ Mashalla!’ he cried,‘ you are a more 
clever man than the philosopher who wrote 





the ten thousand moral maxims, each of which | 


outvalues the world. Be it as you say; but 
the fountain of my heart will be dried up, till I 
see that beautiful infidel in the harem; for, 
like Loeman, I have learned wisdom from the 
blind, who are assured of nothing before they 
touch it.’ 

“Achmet undertook to kidnap the child, 
when Emineh should be employed in carrying 
the garments of the inmates of the harem to 
the banks of the Scamander ; where the Greek 
matrons to this day, follow the domestic avo- 
cation of the daughters of Priam, and still 


| 
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ding no tears, uttering no loud lamentations, 
but wringing her cold hands, and rocking her 
throbbing head to and fro, and crying in a fee- 
ble voice, whose melancholy tone pierced even 
the hard hearts of the Albanian savages— My 
child! my poor child! my infant! my poor 
murdered infant!’ no other sound escaped her 
lips, and they ceased not the live-long night. 
The following day brought no tidings of hope 
or consolation, the only rumour which pre- 
vailed was, that a wild-looking man, in the 
habit of a dervish, had been seen for some days 
loitering about the village; no one had ob- 
served him since the preceding morning, and 
the inference wasobvious. The Aga even ap- 
peared to sympathize in the affliction of the 
poor distracted mother; he despatched some 
of his soldiers to go in quest of the lost child ; 
he sought to console her with the assurance 
that God was great, and that what was writ- 


| ten in the great book, was written and immu- 


table. What better reasons did she want to be 


| resigned; she asked for none, she talked of no- 


where many a fair form is laved, no less beau- 


tiful, perhaps, than those of the blooming god- 


desses who bathed their immortal limbs in that | 


very stream, ere they contended for the prize 
of beauty. 

“ One morning, on Emineh's return to the 
khan, on entering her apartment, she was hor- 
ror-struck to find her infant missing. She re- 
mained for a moment motionless with terror, 
glancing her regard on every object around, 
but no where encountering what she sought 
She rushed into the apartments of the other 
women, inquiring of every one for her child 


she ran like one distracted into the quarters of 


the soldiers, demanding of every individual 
her lost infant, but he was no where to be 
found. No phrenzy is more terrible to behold 


than the raging agony of a mother, deprived of 


her only child. The death of husband, father, 
or of friend, has no misery in its calamity com- 
parable to the madness of such grief. The 
babe which has been snatched from her bosom, 
is lost to her by no gradual decline of health, 
by the slow hand of no insidious malady, but is 
torn from her al! at once in rosy health, in 
smiling beauty: this is a deep sorrow, a heart- 
rending affliction; and if reason survives its 
impulse, the instinct of nature is weaker than 
it is wont to be, or the intellect of the sufferer 
must be unusually strong. At length the loud 


violence of despair overpowered the strength | 


of the wretched Emineh, and eventually sub- 
sided into the settled calm of unutterable an- 
guish. The day passed over, and every search 


thing but her murdered child ; the impression 
that her infant had been murdered seemed 
fixed on her imagination, and that terrible idea 
penetrated daily deeper and deeper into her 
brain, till it touched the chords of reason, and 
spoiled the sweet music of the settled mind, 
perhaps forever. The intensity of sorrow at 
length subsided into a calm and listless melan- 
choly, which one better acquainted with hu- 
man nature than Suleiman, might have looked 
upon asa lasting and irremediable disorder. It 
was not his desire to have pushed affliction to 
such an extremity, in depriving her of her in- 
fant; his object was, aftera few days’ anxiety, 
to be considered the instrument of her happi- 
ness, by restoring the lost child to her bosom, 
and causing her to believe he had rescued the 
little innocent from the robber, whom the der- 
vish was intended to be accounted. 

With such a claim on the gratitude of Emi- 
neh, he had little doubt of making her affec- 
tions the reward of his services. But like all 
Turkish machinations, the means were not 
proportioned to the end, and the awkwardness 
of the execution marred the success of the plot. 


| On the ground of humanity, he had the unfor- 
| tunate Emineh brouyht from the enclosure of 


was unsuccessful, and at night she would have | 


dragged her tottering limbs to the door of the 
khan, to go, she knew not where; but the wo- 
men led her back, her head sunk on her bosom, 
trailing her feeble steps as she went along, ex- 
hausted in mind and body, the most wretched 
creature on the surface of God's earth. Noen- 


treaty could induce her to lie down; all night 
long she sat at the door of her chamber, shed- 


the Khan, where the other Greek women had 
their apartments, to the interior of the harem, 
in order, as he said, that his own females might 
better minister to her wants, and soothe her 
sorrow. He res lved to delay no longer from 
his victim, the joy of beholding her darling 
child, and thereby restoring her to health and 
happiness, the absence of which was already 
but too visible on her cheek. Had his resolu- 
tion been carried into effect with ordinary 
judgment and precaution, it is probable that 
reason would have resumed her seat; but the 
truly Turkish mode he adopted, of suddenly 
presenting the lost child to the eyes of the 
poor mother, was a shock to her already shat- 
tered mind, which terminated in its utter over- 
throw. The first moment she gazed on its lit- 
tle features, she uttered a shriek, which pierced 
the very soul; she rushed from the women 
who held her back, toward the infant, but be- 
fore her outstretched hands reached the object 
of her solicitude, she sunk on the floor, the 
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Mussulman. 


living image of death and sorrow. She conti- 
nued insensible for a considerable time; but 
when she awoke to the most miserable of all 
states of being, the gem, which gave a value 
to existence, was gone, the foil of ecstasy oc- 
cupied the casket. Her vacant eye was fixed 
for a moment on the infant; but she withdrew 
her regard, asif it had encountered some pain- 
ful object; she bade the attendant take the 
annoyance from her sight, and from that hour 
she never could bear tosee the child. It was in 
vain they told her it was the babe she had suck- 
Jed at her breast, but she only shook her head, 


and smiled incredulously: she smiled, but | 


some of the women wept; she told them to 
weep on, for she had no tears, she had shed 
them all in the grave of her murdered infant 
Months passed away, and the settled gloom of 
insanity continued undispelled; the spot where 
she missed her child, her disordered imagi- 
nation converted into the grave of her little 
innocent; she covered the surface with green 
sods, and every morning, she was seen wan- 
dering along the banks of the river, gathering 
fresh flowers, to scatter over the imaginary 


tomb. The sacred character which is attached | 


to insanity in Turkey, rendered her situation 
less miserable than it would probably have 
been elsewhere.’’—vol. i. pp. 23—34 

The boy remained in the harem, where he 
received the name of Mourad, and the Aga, 
becoming attached to him, adopted and brought 
him up with a son of his own, named Yussuf, 
anda daughter, Zuleika. In the course of the 
story Mourad and Zuleika form an inseparable 


mutual attachment, and both cordially detest | 


Yussuf. Mourad learns his unhappy mother's 
story, and assassinates Aclimet, whom he al- 
lures to a cavern, partly from revenge, and 
partly because he (Achmet) was, by her 
father’s order, to be married to Zuleika. In 
the cavern, without knowing her, he sees his 
insane parent; he is soon after on the eve of 
flying away with Zuleika, when all his plans 
are frustrated. Having removed some of the 
Aga's treasures, the robbery is discovered; he 
makes his escape to Egypt, where, after rising 
to distinguished rank, he is in due time dis- 
graced. He next repairs to Constantinople, 
where Yussuf, being then in power, causes 
him to be appreliended, and ultimately he dies 
of the plague, but not before he communicated 
it to his enemy. The adventures which he 
undergoes, both in Turkey and Egypt, afford 
the author abundant opportunity of picturing 
the manners of the people of those regions 
We shall present but a single sketch, taken 
from the harem of Suleiman the day after his 
adopted son, Mourad, had murdered Achmet. 
It presents, within a limited space, an accu- 
rate collection of some of the most striking 


— in the education of the eastern | 


adies. 

“The day following the murder was one of 
festivity in the khan. The ladies of the harem 
had taken advantage of their lord's absence to 
invite their female triends to an entertainment; 
and Mourad, who had the management of af- 
fairs in the absence of Suleiman, readily enough 
consented to the feast, and promised to keep 
the fantasia a secret from his father. When 
he arrived at the khan, the animated note of 
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reparation had already commenced in the 
| oo Some of the women were screaming 
| the thrilling ulalu of joy; others were singing 
| love songs and beating thejy tambours, while 
| the ‘more industrious were running to and fro, 
| setting the sweetmeats on the trays, sprink- 
ling the divan with rose-water, and burning 
incense in the different apartments 

“ The scene which Mourad had just quitted, 
ill accorded with the merry-making he found 
going forward. The groans of his victim were 
still ringing in his ears, and their horrible vi- 
bration turned the sound of music and the 
voice of revelry into hateful discord. While 
he was yet standing at the door of the harem, 
the slave of the first set of guests made her 
appearance at the gate, to warn the men of 
the approach of the veiled ones, in order to 
give time to every male in the house to get 
out of the way of the visiters. Mourad was 
obliged to relinquish the hope of seeing Zu- 
leika that morning; but before he retired, two 
or three of the ladies were on the stairs, and 
as he passed them by, a few very faint shrieks 
were uttered, befitting the outraged modesty 
of the giggling damsels. It was only one of 


the elderly matrons who bestowed a good 
round malediction on the head of the young 
offender. Mourad made a precipitate retreat, 
and the ladies were received at the door of the 
harein with a thousand caresses and salaams, 
} and repeated ulalus, accompanied by the music 
} of the tambour and castinets. All the women 
of the harem thronged about the guests to re- 
move their amsacs and ferigees, and then led 
|} them to the divan, while they were sprinkled 
| with perfumes, treated with sherbet of syrup 
| and pomegranate juice, and finally presented 
| with pipes and coffee. In the mean time the 
| other guests flocked in, and before noon, had 
| the master of the house suddenly made his un- 
| expected appearance in his harem, he might 
have imagined he had been ushered into para- 
| dise, and stood in the midst of the seventy-twe 
| beautiful houries, who minister to the felicity 
of each true believing Moslem 
“The divan, which extended the whole 
' length of either side of the room, was entirely 
occupied ; and now that the veils were laid 
aside, and the ce remony of greeting over, it 
was only to be wondered at how the small dis- 
trict of the village of Bournarbashi could fur- 
nish so many buds and blossoms of beauty and 
| gentility, as were there collected into one bou- 
| quet of arid loveliness. The graceful attitude 
of each fair one, in the act of holding her chi- 
| bouque, displayed to the greatest advantage 
the symmetry of an arm, which might have 
vied with that of the Venus of the Giaours, or 
the Beltha of the Zabiane. But amidst the 
galaxy of light and loveliness which streamed 
trom the eluster of little stars, there was one 
' full moon of beauty, the mild lustre of whose 
| splendour, surpassed the gorgeous rays of 
every other glittering orb. That planet among 
stars was the fair Zuleika; though the pensive 
melancholy of her look was contrasted with 
the mirth and gladness of the joyful features 
around her, still she was beautiful; though 
her heart was far away while she conversed 
with those about her, yet the sweetness of her 
voice and the affability of her manner, delight- 
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ed all, save the young ladies who envied her 
good fortune, (for the rumour of her approach- 
ing nuptials had got abroad), and who wonder- 
ed what was in hewpallid features to captivate 
so rich a man as Achmet. Indeed, the subject 
of her marriage was the prevailing topic of the 
guests. 
innumerable congratulations, and to thank 
them for good wishes, which went like daggers 
to her heart. 

“*Ah, Zuleika!’ said one, ‘{ always said 
that stag-eye of yours would one day shoot a 
glance through a lattice, that would find its 
way to the soul of an eflendi, who had a haz- 
nah in his house, and money in his purse to 
buy shawls for his harem. Allah has been 


most kind to you; he has given you a man of 


wealth for your husband. May his riches in- 
crease! and Heaven has been propitious to the 
man, for it has given him possession of as fair 
a maid as was ever led by the Kizlaur Aga to 
the foot-stool of the Sultan. You need not 
blush, girl, Wallah el Nebi! you are a bride 
for a Pacha; and if it please God, in a very 
little time you will be as fatas Tam. Do not 
despair; young women cannot be perfectly 
beautiful all at once; it is only after they are 
married, and eat kibabs and caimac for break- 
fast, that there is any chance of their increas- 
ing in loveliness.’ 

“Another matron, of a graver deportment, 
prefaced her felicitations with a long harangue 
on the duties of the married state; she told 
her, if she wished to keep the first place in the 
affections of her lord, it was necessary tu sub- 
mit to his caprices, however uureasonable 
they might be, in order to obtain that ascend- 
ancy over his soul which every wife ought to 
have. She said, she had been only married 
three times herself, and had so managed her 
master each time, as to reign in the harem, 
and to make every inmate dependant on her 
favour for the smiles of their common lord 

“* Foolish brides,’ continued the experi- 
enced lady, ‘imagine they can never give too 
much of their company to their husbands; I 
always thought I never could give too little 
1 let my amiable husband enjoy the society of 
all his wives, for there is no good in jealousy ; 
and letting my rivals squabble among them- 
selves, I suffered them to harass one another, 
to embroil the harem, and to disgust their lius- 
band. I had the more merit for obtaining my 


high station, and preserving it, for [ had very | 


little honour as a mother; I had only one child, 
and that one, as ill luck would have it, was a 
girl, and she did not live long. Inshallah! you 
will have a house full of titles to respect; hold 
up your head, child; please God! you will be 
the sultana of your harem. And when you do 
arrive at that dignity, remember, however long 
be the duration of your reign, the earliest part 
of it is that in which you are to expect the 
most homage to your charms, and the largest 
tribute of presents to your toilet. Cachemere 


shawls, brocaded trowsers, velvet talpacs, silk- 
en curdees, bracelets of gold, tiaras of precious 
stunes are lavished on young wives, but never | 
on old ones; therefore, never let a biram es- 
cape without extracting a new dress from your 
lord's generosity, and never suffer the anni- 
versary of your marriage to pass over, without 


Poor Zuleika had to listen to their ' 
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demanding the customary present of a gold 
chain or two from his justice.’ 

“* By the soul of my husband!’ cried ano- 
ther lady, ‘ the daughter of Suleiman is a wife 
for the vizier; if she was only a little fatter, she 
wonld be just what I was, of all days of the 
year, on that blessed morning when I first 
raised my veil in my lord's harem. But, praise 
be to Allah! my husband was a man to look 
on ; he had youth and health on his side; and 
if he had not the wealth of a Candiote, he dad 
wherewithal to make me happy. Who is this 
Achmet, whose riches are in every one’s 
mouth? who ever heard of his father? who 
ever was the better for his generosity? Staffer 
Allah! if l were Zuleika, I would sooner marry 
the poorest fellah who digs the soil, than a dog 
like this Achmet.’ 

“* Why do you call the Effendi a dog ?’ said 
an old lady, taking up the cudgels for the in- 
tended bridegroom; ‘is he not rich? and has 
he not a house and a harem fit for the finest 
lady in the land? what more do you want?’ 

“+ Not much,’ replied the other lady; ‘I 
have only nine hundred and ninety-nine objec- 
tions to the man: the first nine hundred are 
that he is old, the other ninety-nine are that he 
is ugly as Ashab, and decrepid as the dun 
camel of Aad. Does a girl with a cold take a 
pleasure in moonshine; does a man with a 
fever like the heat of the sun; and does the 
soul of a woman, of sweet eighteen, rejoice in 
the anion with a cross old man ?’ 

“+ Wallah el Nebi!’ said the other, ‘ these 
are no words to speak before an inexperienced 
girl; people should be cautious how they in- 
jure the morals of young women, who are fools 
enough to turn up their noses of their own ac- 
cord, at the bare mention of a match with an 
old hawadgi, no matter however rich he may 
be. Poor fools! they never consider that the 
older he is, the sooner it will please God to re- 
lease him trom his earthly troubles.’ 

“ The woman who inveighed against age 
and ugliness, was so pleased with the humanity 
of the latter observation, that she evinced a 


| marked deference to the succeeding remarks 


of the lady who talked of morality with such 
ardour. 

“*The duties, my dear child, she conti- 
nued, addressing Zuleika, ‘ of the married 
state, it is incumbent upon every experienced 
matron to teach poor creatures like you, who 
have never been out of their father’s harem, 
and have no knowledge of things in general. 


| There are twelve nuptial precepts, my good 


girl, which, if you hope to make a happy wife, 
you must follow implicitly. 

‘Ist. Obey your husband, for he is your 
lawful master; he paid your price, and made 
you presents, therefore is he your sultan ; hia 
right arm is your protection, and the edge of 
his sword, if needs be, your punishment. 

“© *2d. Love your husband if you possibly 
can, and if you cannot, do not hate him; for 
it is your duty to cherish and make much of 
him. 

“ «3d. Be mindful ever of the respect you 
owe him, for he is your lord; salaam him in 
the morning with a respectful greeting, and 
when you present his first pipe to him, kiss his 
hand and bend your knee, and sit not in his 
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presence till he has twice desired you to be 
seated. 

“¢4th. When you quarrel with the other 
women, do it behind his back, and if they rival 
you in his favour, let him not see your jealousy, 
that he may not hate you, for jealous wives are 
always hated. And if he smile on the slaves, 
while you are rubbing his feet, still do it gent- 
ly, and let him not feel that you are weary of 
pleasing him. 

“45th. When you dance before him, move 
not your limbs too much, like the Almes, 
whose voluptuous movements you have no oc- 
casion to imitate, but dance like a modest wife, 
and not a wanton. 

“¢6th. Remember your face was made for 
your husband, therefore let no human being 
but him behold it ; for it is only the Christian 
women, who have no shame, who show their 
features, and are inconsistent enough to con- 
ceal their necks, and expose their bare visages. 

“7th. Neither, like these unfortunate wo- 
men, be seen in the street with strangers ; do 
you, whoare a Moslem woman, and know what 
is modesty, when you are addressed by an im- 
pudent passenger, never lift your veil but to 
spit on the wretch who mistakes you for the 
wife of a Frangi. 

* ¢ 8th. If your husband be old; it is need- 
less to plague him: pray to the Apostle to en- 
dow you with patience; and though you are 
entitled to more recreation than other women, 
do not frequent the bath too much before the 





good man has made his wil. 

*¢%h. If a foolish Effendi throw a sunbul 
in your path, you must not stop to pick it up, 
nor tell your slave to do so,—that would be un- 
worthy of a virtuous wife; but slaves will pick 
up flowers, and Jews will deliver impertinent 
messages, and bath-women will convey inso- 
lent love-letters of cloves and charcoal, and a 
woman of discretion ought never to be accused 
of receiving any present or communication of 
the sort. 

«10th. Make your breast the sole deposi- 
tary of your own secrets, and if it be possible, 
make it that of your husband's also; the more 
you know of his secrets, the more power you 
possess; the less he knows of yours, the 
smaller is the risk of your confidence being 
abused. 

**< 11th. If your husband beat you, and your 
lungs be healthy, rend the air with your 
screains; lift the roof of the house with the 
loudness of your shrieks, and cry murder and 
rapine from the street windows; and if all fail 
to collect the rabble and shame your lord, 
shout the zangenvar, till the guard and firemen 
fill the house, and refuse to go till they are 
paid for their trouble. 

“642th. If he threaten to drown you, make 
afriend of the Cadi’s wife, and if she cannot 
assist you, nobody else can: if he threaten the 
sack twice, it is time tothink of a divorce. A 
separate maintenance is a great calamity ; the 
allowance is always small; but some women | 
think it pleasanter to be divorced than drown- 
ed ; it is a matter of taste, my child, in which 
it is difficult to advise!’ 

* * Praise be to Allah!’ cried all the women, 
‘these are words of more value than strung 
pearls!’ ach recommended Zuleika to trea- 








sure the precious counsel in her heart, and by 
doing so, and paying proper attention to her 
diet, in order to arrive at the standard size of 
beayty, there was no doubt but that she would 
become a great Sultana, a mistress over innu- 
merable slaves, and pre-eminent amongst many 
wives, and still more women who were not. 

“ Zuleika behaved as any other poor girl 
would have done in any part of the world, 
whose inexperience was admonished by.every 
matron of her acquaintance a day or two be- 
fore her wedding ; she listened in silence, she 
wished her counsellors at the bottom of the sea, 
and when she blushed, modesty had only half 
the merit of the bright effusion. In the mean- 
time, the ladies, who were tired of smoking 
and drinking coffee, regaled themselves with 
sweetmeats and sherbet ; and when these were 
swallowed, lumps of sugar were crunched, till 
a hakkim, had such been present, might have 
dreamed there were no such maladies in Tur- 
key as tooth-ache and indigestion.”"—vol. i. pp 
275—2se. 

The adventures of the Mussulman are told 
in a lively style throughout: his reader's inte- 
rest is also deeply engaged in the fate of Zu- 
leika, who follows her lover to Egypt, and dies 
of grief upon hearing that his affections were 
already decayed in the general ruin of his cha- 
racter. 

The object of Mr. Mac Farlane’s work is to 
familiarize us with the manners of the Arme- 
nians, who are under the jurisdiction of the 
Porte. His hero, Constantine, is a Greek 
Prince, of gay habits, who resides at Constan- 
tinople, and falls desperately in love with an 
Armenian maiden named Veronica, of a re- 
spectable family. The author gives us for her 
portrait that of a lady to whom he was himself 
attached. 

“ The figure of Veronica was cast in one of 
Nature's finest moulds; but its smallness, its 
extreme delicacy, gave an idea of fragileness, 
that was at times really painful, and could all 
but induce one to wish to enclose it in a glass 
case, or sheltered shrine, lest the roughness of 
the elements should annihilate it. Those ex- 
quisite forms were now concealed by the bar- 
barous wrapper or cloak, which she had not 
laid aside; but the face that the Prince was 
perusing was disclosed, and by a most favoura- 
ble light—the rosy hues of evening striking 
on it obliquely, as she sat on the divan, with 
her back turned towards the North. The warm 
glow on her face belonged to the time and tide, 
or was partially produced by her unusual ex- 
citement; for in general, Veronica was re- 
markabie for a degree of paleness that seemed 
unearthly ; and even now, that reflex of the 
sun was delicate and faint, as the rose hues of 
fading evening on the loftiest of the eternally 
snow-covered Alps; as a veil of gauze, light 
as gossamer, and tinted with red, cast over a 
marble statue; and you could see it die away 
like the hues on the mountain, or withdrawn 
like the veil from the marble; and that face 
slowly wax paler and paler, as the shades of 
evening approached on sunset—so glorious, 

et so brief, in the climes of the South and the 
ast. The pleasing, indescribable sensations 
of excitement, still however continued; and 
sent, at intervals, a faint blood-flush across her 
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cheeks and forehead, soft and evanescent, 
which showed her face more pallid still; when 
it disappeared, in the degree that the lightning 
flash increases the gloom of the midnight sky 
it traverses. 

“In the countries of which she was a native, 
and where oriental customs and jealousies have 
been introduced, it is by no means rare to find 
examples of that pale, fair complexion; for 
confinement to the house, the covering of the 
white yashnack, or veil, which, from the time 
they pass the age of children, they never quit 
when abroad, and the frequent use of the va- 


pour-bath, would tend to produce it in the | 


Turkish, Armenian, and Jewish females, 
whose costume and mode of life very nearly 
resemble each other; but what was somewhat 
rarer—what indeed was perhaps seldom found 
in those ‘ Eastern climes,’ except among the 


highest of the Turkish ladies, the prides of | 


the harems of the great—in the imported exo- 
tics of Circassia or Georgia, or in their imme- 


diate progeny, was a thinness and transpa- 


rency of skin which distinguished Veronica of 


the Tinghir-Oglus. How she came by it, Ar- 
menian as she was, heaven knows; for of all 
the people in the East, even without an excep- 


tion in favour of the children of Israel, her | 


caste, though it abounds in otherwise beauti- | 
and the gentleman is obliged to decamp. The 


ful women, have certainly the thickest and 
coarsest of skins F 

“ Hers was clear and delicate, and through 
it the little blue veins (the exquisite tracery 
of an immortal hand) showed themselves like 
the scattered threads of mountain streams, be- 
neath their crystal covering of thin ice. Con- 
trasting with this pallidity and transparency, 
was the jet black, intense hues of her eyes and 
eyebrows, and of some straggling locks of hair 
that had escaped the bondage of her yashnack, 
and fringed here and there ber oval face. The 
kol, or the surmé, had been employed with 
effect; the eyes were brilliant and dazzling, 
while they were languid and caressing, and 
so long and thick were the lashes on the am- 
ple upper-lid, that when downcast, they in re- 
ality formed a veil, and nearly hid the whole 
of the orb; yet the eyes were not faultless, 
unexceptionable as they were in colour and 


ba] 


the whole contour of the head was good, and 
supported by a long, lithe, swan-like neck, 
graceful whether in motion or repose.”"—vol. i. 
. 78—83. 

The difference between the two religions, 
interposed, in the opinion of her family, obsta- 
cles to her union with a Greek, of an insur- 
mountable character. A great part of the 
story, and by no means the least interesting, 
is composed of the various stratagems to which 
the hero is obliged to have recourse, in order 
to obtain interviews with the object of his ado- 
ration. Several of these stratagems are ex- 
ceedingly amusing. Sometimes he assumes 
the disguise of a boatman, and assists in con- 
ducting the whole family in an excursion upon 
the Bosphorus. Sometimes he becomes a shep- 
herd, messenger, milliner, in short he turns his 
hand to any thing that can bring him within 
the forbidden circle of her presence. He takes 
a cottage,in which there is a gazebo that over- 
looks her father’s garden, and for a while their 
courtship is carried on with delightful secrecy. 
But one fine morning he concludes that he is 
discovered, by seeing a number of men em- 
ployed to raise the wall above the level of his 
gazebo. He builds a second gazebo, and again 
the wall rises higher; a third gazebo mounts 
in the air, and at length the police interpose, 


first restlessness of his passion is charmingly 
depicted in the following passage :— 
‘. He withdgew the curtains, and threw open 


the close lattice; the moon, which was riding 


at its height over the hills of Europe, glanced 
its peaceful beams through the window; the 
night breeze, so exquisitely gentle, wafted 
coolness into the chamber. Constantine was 
cheered and refreshed. He threw on his 
cloak, and walked out of the house, by the 
garden door, which he had opened for Vero- 
niea, the first time he had seen her. That 
door, it has been said, faced the declining 


| bank, or hill, down which a pleasant little 


wood straggled; the same hill and wood ran 


| on behind the neighbouring house of the Ting 


hir-Oglus, and there was only the breadth of a 


' footpath between them and the walls of the 


size; they did not approach the forms of the | 


Greeks,—the living, or the works of their an- 
cestors; they were too long, and too full and 
convex, like Armenian eyes in general. The 
eyebrows were better,—loftier than those even 
of Andalusian maids; they were arched in the 
very line of grace: like those of the Greeks, 
they approached very near, but did not unite 
over the nose, as do the eyebrows of Turkish 
beauties: a defect whose absence, however, 
was not owing to her. but to the obstinacy of 
nature; for the Armenians dress their taces 
after the Turks, and Veronica had laboured 
with kol and tweezers, and used every proper 
application to make her two eyebrows one. 
Her nose was thin, and finely formed, though 
slightly aquiline ; the mouth, that seat of ex- 
pression, all but equal to the soul-telling eye, 
was small; and lips, perhaps, too slightly 
tinged with the colour of the rose, certainly 
somewhat too exuberant, disclosed in their 
opening, teeth, perfect in whiteness, size, and 
regularity. The chin was delicately turned; 


‘ 


confined Armenian garden 

“ Constantine pursued that narrow path, un- 
til he came to the wicket-gate, by which he 
had seen Veronica enter; he then ascended 


| the bank a few steps, and sat down on the 


green moss, Where the opening thicket allow- 
ed him a full view of the rear of the Seraff's 
abode—a cumbrous assemblage of beams and 
planks, once, to denote its rayah condition, 
painted black, but now of the hue of a rusty 
coffin, perforaied with sundry windows of va- 
rious shapes, and sizes, but all shut up, with 
lattices like the blinds of a nunnery, or the 
gratings of a man-of-war's deck 

‘But even the house could interest the 
lover; and other objects, and the summer- 
night, could scarcely be more beautiful than 
they were. 

“A sylvan depth of shade was around him; 
but he could see from his recess, the outer and 
upper branches of the bosquet, and the ‘ fruit- 
tree tops’ in the garden, bespread with dew, 
waving to and fro in the broad moon-light, as 
the gentle breath of the winds shook them: 
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so bright and genial was the night, that hosts | 
of little lizards, that might have thought it } 
day, were seen chasing each other along the | 
tops of the garden walls; their hues of emerald | 
and gold, shining like fugitive gems in the | 
moon's rays. The lucciole, or fire-flies, had | 
paled ‘ their ineffectual fires,’ or only a few of | 
them displayed their fairy lanterns, as they flit- 
ted through the thicket’s gloom. Parts of the 
Bosphorus and its shores, showed themselves 
through opening trees, and hillocks near the 
banks: and looking past one end of the Se- 
raff's house, the romantic and Asiatic village 
of Chiboukli might be discovered, and beyond 
the other end of the building, the point of 
Kanlidji-bournon, also on the opposite side of 
the channel. The waters, placid and wave- 
less, but hurried on like those of a river, by a 
rapid current, murmured and plashed, as they 
laved the contiguous quay, producing stilly 
notes, so sweetly melancholy and heart-cool- 
ing! Even thus, were a hallowed type render- 
ed into material reality, might sound the flow- 
ing of that stream, which should wash away 
the sins and sorrows of mankind ! 

“Other sounds were there none, save the 
scarcely audible whisper of the breeze on the 
wooded hill, the occasional cooing of some |it- 
tle turtle-doves, that colonized a neighbouring 
grove, and the rare hooting of an owl, that 
maintained ‘her solitary reign,’ in a ruined 
kiosk, half-way up the hill’s side. 

On a sudden, a slight noise was heard from 
the Seraff’s house. Constantine listened. The 
sound was repeated, and seemed like what 
would be produced by one attempting to open 
a grating, or a creaking door, gently, so as not 
to alarm the inmates. 

“ There was a moment's stillness, and then, 
after a similar repetition of the noise, a door 
opening on a terrace, that ran a yard or two 
along the garden wall, gave issue to a female 
figure. It advanced to the edge of the terrace, 
and leaned on the parapet, turning the face to- 
wards the bright moon. Constantine's eyes 
did but confirm the intimation of his heart, 
that had whispered, it could be none but Ve- 
ronica. 

“The garden walls were low, were nothing 
to youth—to love: in a moment he might | 
have been by her side, and yet ke did not 
move. 

“The figure before him seemed unearthly, 
and it struck him with awe, while he gazed on 
it in that intenseness of leok, with which we 
regard a meteor in the air, or any striking ob- 
ject whose stay we feel will be transient. 

“ Veronica, on leaving her chamber, which 
had, perhaps, been as restless as that of Con- 
stantine, who was gazing at her from the trees, 
had thrown a thin white cloak over her, which 
fell in loose broad folds of drapery; but a por- 
tion of it drawn over the head like a hood, and 
framing, as it were, her pale face, over whose 
brow and cheeks her coal black hair had been 
allowed to stray negligently, gave an almost 
sepuichral aspect to her whole person. Her 
arms that leaned on the parapet, were covered 
with the loose haik, but when she had turned 
het face for a moment to the moon, she raised 
them—the robe fell from those arms, as a 
wreath of snow from some lovely shrub it had 
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concealed—and their beautiful hue and deli- 
cate proportions, were touchingly displayed by 
the full rays of the planet she seemed suppli- 
cating. 

‘“Not Juliet on her return from the masque- 


| rade, when unrobed, and with her young heart 


full of love, she seated herself at the balcony, 
to feel the mysterious influence of moonlight ; 
nor Francesca, on the beleagured Isthmus by 
Corinth, when from another world, she appear- 
ed to warn her lover, ‘ Alp the Renégade,’ 
could offer to the eye a picture more touching 
than the Armenian maiden at this moment, as 
she stood with uplifted hands and eyes. 

* But it was indeed the spectre rather than 
the living, that Veronica resembled, and when 
Constantine saw her fleecy white robe, that 


|*woven air,’ spread and tremble like the 


pinions of a dove, prepared for flight, as a noc- 
turnal breeze unusually strong, sped by her 
from the Euxine, he almost expected to see her 
float away with it, and leave him there behind, 
t» feel he had been worshipping something too 
pure and beautiful, to be real. But presently 
her thin pale lips moved ; he listened as in- 
tensely as he had gazed; the soft murmur syl- 
labled his name, and he heard his familiar ap- 
pellation of ‘ Costandi,’ pronounced in tones 
that admitted of no misinterpretation ! 

** He would have spoken, but before his con- 
fused sense could form the single word ‘ Vero- 
nica,’ she murmured, ‘ to-morrow!’ and clasp- 
ing her hands on her bosom, glided towards 
the door whence she had issued. Then he 
found the faculty of speech, and said in a sub- 
dued, but eager tone, ‘ Veronica! I am here, 
do not flee!’ 

* The fair Armenian’s hand was on the door 
as the prince’s adjuration struck her astonish- 
ed ear; there ensued a struggle between her 
sense of propriety, and the impatience of her 
love, and we are inclined to believe (we paint 
no perfect heroine, but a passionate uninform- 
ed child of the East,) that the latter would 
have prevailed and led her back to the ter- 
race's edge and a minute's converse with her 
lover, if her uncle Yussuf had not been heard 
clamouring at that very nick of time, ‘ Hatche- 
due, you sluggard, bring me my morning Nur- 
ghilé!’ She slipped within the house, and 


| closed the door even more silently than she 


had opened it, whilst the disappointed Con- 
stantine, who had distinctly heard the Seraff’s 
order, remained at the edge of the copse, by 
the garden wall, irreverently cursing morning 
pipes. 

‘“‘ But morning was indeed approaching, and 
here the approach of day is as rapid as that of 
night. The blueish gray of the atmosphere 
brightened generally with each passing mo- 
ment, while in the east it was superseded by a 
glow of yellow gold; the vapours withdrew 
trom the Bosphorus’ hilly banks, and gently 
curled away from the bosom of its waters; the 
houses, the kiosks, and the minarets, became 
more separately visible on the one, and the 
caiks and piades, at once more numerous and 
distinct, on the other:—in brief space, there 
was light in heaven, and motion and sound 
upon earth,—each so impressive, after night, 
and repose, and silence ! 

“The Seraff Yussuf, as was his wont, pre- 


ed 
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sently came out on the little terrace to smoke | 
his early morning pipe. In his vast calpack 
and loose beneesh, he might have been taken 
for the sacerdotal functionary of some eastern 
worship, his attendant Chibookji, who was 
there to arrange the cinder, for his Acolyte, 
and his shining Narghité, with a column of 
smoke curling from its capacious bowl, for his 
altar, on which he was. offering up incense to 
the rising sun—the glorious object of the ado- | 
ration of the Magi! 

“ Constantine walked silently away through 
the trees, and left the old banker to smoke in 


peace. ‘ The day is come,’ thought he with 
delight, ‘this sun will not set without my 
meeting her!’ —vol. ii. 71, 81. 


At length, after exhausting his invention in 
new schemes, and meeting with the most ob- 
stinate opposition from Veronica's family, he 
prevails upon her to escape with him, and 
they are privately married on the evening 
when she was to have become, by a family 
arrangement, the bride of another. Even alter 
this the odious theologician continues unre- 
lenting. The elopement, the marriage, the 
separation, are briefly told 


“That same night matters went on much 
more pleasantly at the kiosk that overlooked 
the Bosphorus, than in the halls of the Arme- 
nians; yet one of the party there, Veronica, 
when she reflected on her irretrievable step, 
on that change of condition, on the cast of that 
die on which all the hopes of woman depend, | 
on the hazards that must accompany the trans- 
mutation of maid to wife, even in the ordinary 
course of things, and when consenting parents | 
and friends are by, to protect, counsel, and 
cherish,—when all these indefinable thoughts, 
and the sense of her peculiar circumstances 
flashed through her mind, Veronica, we say, | 
must at times have sunk in grief and alarm. | 
But her lover was there to kiss away her tears; 
she saw him she adored, devoted to her, and 
treating her with as much respect, as if, in- 
stead of a stolen and clandestine marriage, the 
union were sanctioned by his and her family. 

“On arriving at the house, Constantine's | 
servants were found stationed with wax torches | 
to receive their mistress; and when he lightly | 
leaped ont of the boat and gave his hand to | 
his trembling bride, her feet stepped upon | 
costly carpets and shawls of cachemere which | 
were spread frum the water’s edge to 4 

| 


door. Within, she was welcomed by four of 
Constantine's friends; and, in delicate consi- 
deration to her feelings, one of those friends 
was of her own sex; a Greek lady who had 
been won by the earnest entreaties of the 
prince to attend his marriage. 


* No time was to be lost. The Armenians | 
might attempt to recover their daughter, even | 
though her reputation was at stake; and her | 
honour now depended on her becoming his | 
lawful wife: the influence of the rich seraffs 
was great among the Turks, and it was only 
by the tie of wedlock which is held as holy 
and indissoluble by the Koran as the gospel, 
that he could hope to keep their child. The | 
marriage rites were therefore performed 
forthwith, by the starved priest, who, anxious 
to depart from a place of danger, with his 


money in his purse, was in as great a hurry as 
the prince. 

“ The promises that were to bind to death, 
the mutual vows to the solemn compact, were 
pronounced, and Veronica, his wife, with the 
hymeneal coronet of gay roses on her head, 
but with blushes on her cheek, and tears in 
her eye, was pressed to the bosom of Constan- 
tine Ghika. 

“ The next morning the sun rose gaily over 
those glorious scenes we have so often at- 
tempted to describe; but whose beauties, 
though we feel them to the heart's core, can 
be but feebly reflected by pen or pencil. Be- 
fore the rays of that sun the thick dews had 
rolled away from the stream and the banks of 
the Bosphorus; the white haze through which, 
at this season and at early morn, Constantino- 
ple is often seen as behind a silvery veil, 
which, to the eye, increases the magnitude of 
the objects it covers, had been withdrawn, and 
the vast capital of the faithful stood out ina 
flood of light with all its parts brought for- 
ward, and its swelling domes and minarets 
tipped with gold,—a forest of slender towers, 
relieving against the clear blue sky and space, 
and pointing heavenward. ‘The beauties of 
the sun, and soil, the lulled ocean stream, and 
the gay and spotless atmosphere, might con- 
vey to the mind an idea of that individual hap- 
piness—that emanation from nature's lap, that 
inay exist in countries like these, though ty- 
ranny do her worst 

‘“‘ To the eyes of Constantine, the charms of 
that morning were immeasurably increased by 
the excited condition of his mind; and the 
glowing, life-inspiring sun, and the balmy 
breeze, seemed to promise him length of love 
and happiness—to intimate, notwithstanding 
his recent experience to the contrary, that sor- 
row could not exist on such a fair earth, amid 
such a suffusion of the essences of loveliness, 
peace,and joy. Even death, so surely the end 
of all—at that moment, so strong was the visi- 
ble spirit of vitality spread over every object— 
seemed something chimerical—impossible ! 

“These transports of his happiness were 
soon wofully interrupted, for as the morning 
wore on, and he was imparting his sentiments 
and hopes to Veronica, one of his servants ap- 
proached him with a face pale with fears, and 
whispered in his ear, that the barge of the 
Bostandji-Bashi was coming up the channel, 
and seemed to be making for their house. The 
Prince would not alarm his young bride, but 
went out of the room. 

“The domestic had seen but too well, and 
his apprehension as to where the visit of this 
dreaded agent of the Turkish police was in- 


| tended, was but too well founded, for Constan- 


tine saw the boat at a few oars’ length from the 
quay, and in another minute it had stopped op- 
posite to his door. 

‘ He returned to his bride, who at once took 
alarm at his altered countenance, and before 
he could explain or encourage, the officer of 
the Porte and his train, glided like evil genii 
into the apartment. 

Veronica, half fainting, threw herself into 
the arms of her husband, and clasping him 
round the neck, protested that death alone 
should separate her from him. 
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Traits of Scottish Life. 


“The starch Bostandji-Bashi seemed no | 


ways affected by this tender scene. If how- | 


ever he withheld his Tmparhy, he exercised 
no gratuitous cruelty. He informed the Prince, 
that Veronica was demanded by her family ; 
that he was despatched by his superiors to 
bring her to the Porte, and that of course he 
must conduct her thither. 

«“¢ But the lady is now my wife,’ said Con- 
stantine, in reply, ‘and the laws of the Osman- 
lis guarantee my rights to her, and place me 
above her father and her family—surely they 
cannot take my wedded wife from me.’ 

“ The Bostandji-Bashi coolly said, ‘ yok in- 
shallah'—no, if God pleases, but that the 
Porte must decide, and there I must take her.’ 

“ He had, however, the good nature to add, 
that he was sorry the affair had fallen within 
his jurisdiction—that Constantine had not gone 
to some other place than the Bosphorus—and 
to wish for his part, that the Armenians, who 
it appeared, though not by what means, had 
discovered the place of his retreat early that 
morning, had been bafiled in their search, and 
had left him to enjoy the society of his wife, at 
least a little longer. 

* Resistance would have been madness, and 
Constantine had none to oppose, save his single 
arm; he was besides contident in the force of 
his acknowledged right as a husband; and 
cheering his weeping partner, he expressed to 
the Bostandji- Bashi his readiness to attend him. 

“* But | was not told to bring you to the 
Porte—my orders extend only to the person 
of the young Armenian,’ said the officer. 

“¢ Constantine! my husband—my defender, 
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reat, she threw on her cloak and veil, and 
eaning on the arm of her husband, this wife 
of a few hours left the conjugal abode—left it, 
alas! never again to enter therein. The Prince 
handed her to the Bostandji’s boat, whispered 
a few more encouraging words, and then, 
though with a bitter pang, left her for his own 


| caik.”—vol. i. pp. 203—213 


| versified. 


They were brought before the Vizir, and in 
consequence of the influence which Vergnica’s 
family possessed at court, they were sepa- 
rated: the Prince was exiled from Constanti- 
nople, and the lady confined in a convent ina 
remote part of Asia. All unhappy conclusions 
to novels are bad. They disappoint every body, 
and though they have the merit of being rare, 
they are far from being acceptable, even tothe 
most philosophical reader of such works. Ad- 
mitting this drawback, we must at the same 
time acknowledge that this tale of Constantino- 
ple is one of the most attractive productions of 
the kind that has lately fallen in our way. 

In the “ Traits of Scottish Life,” we have 
found a great deal of amusement and informa- 
tion, even after all that has been written on 
that fertile theme. The volumes are composed 
of a series of sketches, a few of them in verse, 
which are neatly written, and sufficiently di- 
We shall content ourselves with a 
single specimen, connected with a subject 
which is interesting to every class of readers, 
young and old, male and female—courtship. 

‘In no other country is the great and en- 


grossing business of courtship conducted in 


you will not leave me alone to face their | 


wrath—you will not see me thus snatched from 


his neck, ‘all the world are as nothing to me, 
or are arrayed against me, with scourges in 
their hands, to torment, to drive me to mad- 
ness! you are my only prop, and by the vows— 
the vows enregistered in heaven, pronounced 
here last night, you will not be divided from 
me thus!’ 

“The Bostandji-Bashi might have been 
somewhat touched, though an impenetrable 
face—that general property of Turks, whether 


so romantic a manner as among the rural 
swains of Scotland. Excepting among the 
higher classes, who have time entirely at their 


| own disposal, night is the season in which 
your side!’ cried Veronica, clinging closer to | 


rural ‘lovers breathe their vows,’ and in which 
their rural sweethearts ‘hear them.’ Let the 
night be ‘ne'er so wild, and the swain ‘ne'er 


| so weary,’ if he has an engagement upon his 


in office or out, whether pachas or peasants— | 


betrayed no emotion; for, after reflecting a 
moment, he said :— 

*¢T am only anxious, as a servant of the 
Sultan, to obey my instructions to the letter; 
you were not included in the seizure | was to 
make, but I have no orders to prevent you 
from following—I must take my prisoner with 
me, but your boat may follow mine: the hall 
of justice is open to all men, and you may 
enter it after us. But meanwhile we must be 
going—my commissioners brook no delay.’ 

«Constantine well knew this, and nothing 
remained for him to do, but again to encourage 
the trembling Veronica with the confident 
hopes he still felt, that the Porte, when ap- 
prized of their marriage, would not infringe 
their laws, but would refuse to have any thing 
to do with the contending parties. 

“ The heart of Veronica was less accessible 
to sanguine expectations, but, at length, sum- 
moning up all the firmness of her character, 
which, as she had already shown, was really 


hands, he will perform it at all hazards; he 
will climb mountains, leap burns, or wade 
tivers, not only with indifference, but enthu- 
siasm; and, wrapt in his plaid, he will set at 
nought the fury of the elements, the wrath of 
rivals, and the attacks of the midnight robber. 

“T have known several instances of young 
men, who toiled all day at the plough, the har- 
row, or the scythe, walking fifteen miles to 
see their sweethearts after the hour of nine in 
the evening, and returning in time for their 
work on the ensuing morn. And this, be it 
observed, was not done once or twice, but re- 
peatedly, week after week, for several months. 
Twenty miles of a journey, upon an errand of 
such a nature, is regarded as a trifle by many 
a young farmer who has a spare horse to carry 
him. 

“ During these stolen interviews, if a mu- 
tual attachment subsists between the parties, 
another assignation is always made; and never 
was oath more religiously kept than is this 
simple compact, ratified by no other ceremony 
than a parting kiss, or a tender shake of the 
hand. Time appears to have leaden wings 
with both, until the hour of meeting again ar- 
rives; and then the swain sets out anew with 
alacrity, be it rain, sleet, snow, murky or 
moonlight. His fair one, true to her trust, has 
by this time eluded the vigilance of father and 
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mother, of maid or man-servant, and has noise- 
lessly lifted the latch, undrawn the door-bar, 
or escaped by the window, and awaits him 
with fond impatience, at the favourite spot 
which they have consecrated to their love. 
He joyfully beholds her in the distance as he 
approaches, gliding like an apparition from the 
house, and sauntering about until his arrival; 
and she, not less attentive to every thing that is 
stirring, perceives him like a shadow amid the 
distant dimness, watches him as his figure be- 
comes more distinct, recognises his gait, his 
air, his every peculiarity, and at last, on the 
strength of her conviction, runs to throw her- 
self into his arms, and bid him welcome. 

“ In this way courtships are so secretly con- 
ducted, that it is frequently never known, ex- 
cepting among the nearest friends of the re- 
spective parties, that a couple are more than 
commonly acquainted, until the precentor 
from his seat upon Sunday, publishes the 
banns of their marriage. People are extreme- 
ly fond of discussing topics of that nature; of 
scrupulously weighing the merits of each party 
in the balance; of dropping oblique hints, and 
sly insinuations; and of prying, with imperti- 
nent curiosity, into motives and conduct,— 
some of them for the sake of indulging an en- 
vious or malevolent disposition, and others 
from a hope of discovering some flaw or fail 
ing which may keep their own in countenance, 
and save them from the appearance of singu- 
larity. For this reason, it is always a most 
fortunate and happy event, should two lovers 
manage to bring matters to a crisis before the 
public ears have begun to tingle with a report 
of their intentions. Then it 1s only a sudden 
buzz, which gradually dies from the moment 
of their marriage, after which they are left 
with characters unsuited, to pursue their ma- 
trimonial course in tranquillity. 

But, perhaps the fair one’s charms have been 
so powerful as to draw around her a crowd of 
admirers; and, in that case, neither the court- | 
ship nor the marriage can be accomplished in 
acorner. The favoured suitor, has almost on 
every occasion to make his way, either by 
force or stratagem, the door, the window, or 
whatever place he and his love may have ap- 
pointed as the scene of their meeting. She, 
pestered by crowds of others, (who, though 
void of hope, still continue to pruw! about for 
the purpose of molesting the more fortunate.) 
can rarely escape from the house, or admit her 
lover into it, without being seen, and teased 
with importunities, or taunted with the name 
of him up-n whom she has set her heart. In 
this way some of the most wonderful fits and 
misses, escapes and seizures take place at 
times, that ever were known in the art of ma- 
neuvring ; and the intuitive quickness with 
which she can distinguish the true from the | 
false voice among many that whisper at her | 
window in the course of an evening, almost ex- | 
ceeds credibility. 

“ However, if these evils sour the cup of | 
love in some instances, they also sweeten it in | 
others. The maid, whose ‘ Joe’ is apt to wan- | 
der in his fancy, or to be irregular in his at- 
tendance, generally takes care to show her- | 
eelf with another at the time when she is cer- | 
tain of his coming ; and it seldom happens, if | 


love have taken any root in his heart, that he 
is not recalled to a sense of his duty by so por- 
tentous a warning. From reflecting upon the 
good purposes to which it may thus be turned, 
I have always looked upon a number of suitors 
as a happy circumstance for a young maiden 
during her wooing time. A moral lever is thus 
put into her hands, with which she can sway 
the hearts of mankind at pleasure. She can 
fan, by a side-wind, the flame of love in one bo- 
som, while she appears to be blowing directly 
upon that of another; and, strange as it may 
seem, by overclouding or turning away her 
face, she can impart a brightness to those 
which formerly remained eclipsed, even amid 
the fullest sunshine of her smiles. Respect is 
thus created for beauty when it becomes an 
object of competition, and women are furnish- 
ed with opportunities of exercising their much 
loved caprice to an extent equally great with 
those who, otherwise, might have been their 
tyrants. Let every woman, therefore, if she 
will hearken to my counsel, always preserve a 
number of retainers until the very day on which 
she is made a bride. This may be effected with- 
out the smallest compromise of principle or of 
good faith towards a favourite ; for a smile to 
the assuming, a shake of the hand at times to 
such as begin to chirp about love, and a‘ Tut, 
wait a wee,’ to the absolutely importunate, 
will do the whole business; and then, should 
any murmurings be heard when the magnet is 
taken away that drew their faces towards it, 
let a call to the wedding smooth their brows, 
and reward them for their services ! 

‘ Such, in nineteen instances out of twenty, 
is the mode of courtship among the country 
people of Scotland. It is, no doubt, liable to 
many objections; yet propriety, I believe, is 
as seldom violated in this as in other countries. 
Indeed, the fashion rather goes to inspire high 
notions and chivalrous ideas in the minds of 
our men, respecting the fair sex, and grateful 
and kind affections in the hearts of our women 
towards their admirers, than to induce that 
low familiarity, and laxity of principle, which 
moralists so much Jament in the history of na- 
tions. The soul must have no little share in 
that regard, which impels the enlightened man 
to brave the fatigues and dangers of a nightly 
journey of many miles, and the unenlightened 
to brave not only all these, but also the super- 
stitions of his country, that have peopled our 
nights with every illusion which our unbound- 
ed national imagination has been capable of 
creating. Nor is it refining too much upon the 


| subject, or going too far into subtleties, to sup- 


pose that the hallowed stillness of the night, the 
beauty, the majesty, the grandeur, or the sub- 
limity of the scenery, may operate with an ex- 
alting and spiritualizing influence upon the 
minds of those who thus witness it. Many, 
no doubt, never heard the sacred ‘still small 
voice,’ or perceived the enchantment that lives 
in the smiles of external nature; but would it 
be just to draw, from the fact of such insensi- 
ble beings attending church upon Sunday, the 
general conclusion that all people are strangers 
to the spirit of Christianity ? 

“ T cannot help thinking too, although it is a 
cause which has hitherto been entirely over- 
looked, that to this night-wandering spirit we 














of our provincial poetry. 


ideas, caught from the same source of inspira- 
tion, are not discoverable. One pleasing ex- 


ample among many shall suffice, which | ex- | 
tract from a poem dedicated to his wife by Al- | 


lan Cunningham,—a poem which I have got 
by heart, and which I intend to imitate in 
praise of my yet to be courted ‘ dearer self, 
when we have advanced the same length in 
life as the poet and his partner alluded to. 


“<¢ Fair, gentle, as when first I sued, 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood ; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 

As when beneath Arbigland tree, 

We stayed and wooed, and thought the moon 

Set on the sea an hour too soon ; 

Or lingered ‘mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond, and words were few.’ ” 

vol. iii. pp. 190—198. 
The “ Game of Life” is the production of a 
clever writer, Mr. Leitch Ritchie, although 
we must say that this is by no means a favour- 
able proof of his well known ability. 
awkward attempt at painting English life and 
manners through the medium of a novel. The 
author, who has been residing for some time in 
Normandy, tells us that during the severest 
part of the last winter, he succeeded in serap- 
ing with a nail an eye-hole upon his frozen 
window, through which he saw, or dreamt he 
saw, the city of London, which “ sight-ological 
curiosity,” as he elegantly calls it, put him in 
mind of some of his metropolitan comrades 
and adventures. The recollections thus spring- 
ing up he embodied in these two volumes, 
which afford neither an amiable nor instruc- 
tive picture of life 
the usual ingredients of love, and of hopes de- 
ferred and finally gratified, is told in a languid 
manner; none of the characters enlist our 
sympathies, or succeed in fastening themselves 
upon our attention. 

Miss Anna Maria Porter must be sensible, 
by this time, that her style of novel writing has 
had itsday. Some twenty years ago the“ Ba- 
rony” might have had a moderate degree of 
success; but eternal conversations and inci- 
dents bearing no impression of the manners of 
the age in which they are supposed to have 
taken place, and which, ifit had not been fora 
few political occurrences that mark the period, 
might, with as much consistency, have been 
dated in the reign of George the Fourth as in 
that of James the Second, will not find many 
admirers among the generations who are now 
the readers of novels. It seems to have been 
partly Miss A. M. Porter's object to have op- 
posed, through the assistance of this work, the 
emancipation of the Catholics, as far as in her 
lay. No doubt she acted ia that respect from 
conscientious motives, which we respect too 
sincerely to quarrel with. Unfortunately for 
her fame, circumstances suspended the print- 
ing of her work until after the Emancipation 
Bill ; nevertheless she continued her 
undertaking in the spirit in which it was com- 


Common- Places. 


owe many of the sweetest and sublimest strains 
That Burns felt its 
inspiring influence, all who read his works 
must allow: and there are few among such of 

our poets as deserve to be named, in whom | 


It is an | 


The story, composed of | 





menced, although she deprecates the imputa- 
Museum.—V or. XVII. 
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tion of being supposed capable of now publish- 
ing it by way of * Procest” (!) against the deci- 
sion of the Legislature. Conceding all that 
she says about the treatment of the Protestants 
in France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to be correct, we should like to know 
| how the Catholics of England or of Ireland are 
accountable, or why they should have been pu- 
nished for the conduct of the King of France 
| and his courtiers? It is but fair to observe, 
| however, that in the latter part of the work, 
written after the law had barred her intentions, 
the fair author prudently draws in, as far as 
| possible, her anti-Catholic horns. 
We are glad to see Mrs. Bray turn from the 
| politico-religious tendencies which were too 
| manifest in the predecessor of “ Fitz of Fitz- 
ford.” The present work is a legend of Devon, 
written with great animation, though rather 
too long. Her descriptions of the scenery of 
that picturesque county are, many of them, 
admirably drawn. In every thing relating to 
costume and antiquities she is quite at home. 
As usual, these matters forma very prominent 
part of her work, and, as usual, they are always 
too formally introduced, the thread of the story 
being, as it were, let down until the learning 
of the antiquary is fully displayed. We shall 
| not flatter Mrs. Bray with saying that she is 
one of the best novel writers in our language ; 
| we cannot, however, deny her the praise of 
being a most industrious follower of Sir W. 
| Scott, though the distance that still interposes 
| between them is considerable. 
The “ Fugitives, or a Trip to Canada,” is 
badly printed upon coarse paper. It is, never- 
| theless, a work of some merit. It is a romance 
| of real life, for such things we know there ere. 
| The object is to pourtray the manifold hard- 
| ships of a seafaring life, when embraced at too 
| early an age; to recommend the Christian 
| duty of brotherly forgiveness, and to enforce 
the belief of a providential guardianship over 
those who persevere ina just cause. This ob- 
ject is not, however, attained by means of a 
| sermon; we have here the food of laughter as 
well as of reflection, and there is an energy in 
the writing which indicates more than ordinary 
talent. 


From the New Monthiy Magazine 


COMMON-PLACES. 

“ Difficile est proprie communia dicere.” 

“Precious distillers of talk, sentinels of society, with 
certain set phrases as watch-words, which they never 
exceed; sages who follow Face’s advice to Dapper, 

*Hum thrice, and buz as often.’ ” Jevercux. 

Tue philosophy of common-places forms a 
chapter in the history of the human mind, 
which is yet to be written. I do not, however, 
pretend that I am equal to the task of writing 
it; and, if | were, the New Monthly Magazine 
is not an arena of sufficient amplitude to ad- 
mit of justice being done in its pages to so 
complex a subject. A few points, neverthe- 
less, I will set down for the consideration of 
the reader, such as may show the importance 
of the theme, and throw some light on many 
particulars, which, being of daily occurrence, 
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have therefore been overlooked and neglected 
by an inquiring public. From the very me- 
chanism and play of the intellectual organs, it 
follows, that the largest part of their opera- 
tions must concern common-places; since the 
mind is, by instinct, turned habitually towards 
objects of the most frequent utility, and noth- | 
ing is so common-place as that which is useful. | 
Common-place may be regarded as the daily 
food of the mind; and originality and depth 
as occasional condiments merely, to season 
thought, whose inordinate use, like that of vi- 
nous stimulants, is at once inebriating and de- 
leterious. This truth, however recondite it 
may appear to those who are not habituated to | 
the language of philosophical abstraction, will 
come home to men’s bosoms as an acknow- | 
ledged verity, when clothed in a phraseology 
more familiar. It is, in fact, but another ex- 
pression for that uniformly received dictum of | 
the Church, which should be added asa for- 
tieth article of its faith, fairly worth the other 
thirty-nine: namely, that science is injurious | 
to human happiness, that ditfused knowledge | 
is dangerous to the state, and that thought it- | 
self is an untameable principle of anarchy and 
confusion. Pope, who, though a professed Ca- | 
tholic, and a suspected unbeliever, is yet ac- 
cepted as orthodox on this point, has said, that | 
a little learning is a dangerous thing ; and Mr. 
Southey, who is the quintessential spirit of or- 
thedoxy, holds that a great deal is “ stark 
naught,’ while the two benches of Bishops 
and Judges, the shortrobed clergy of the House 
of Lords, the sages of Capel Court, (in short 
all who, in the tanguage of Bow Street, are 
respectable.) agree una voce with a celebrated 
parodist, that ‘“thinking’s but a waste of | 
thought; and they aver that it is never in- 
troduced into the serious business of life with- 
out a sinister intention. To what, then, shall 
we attribute the vituperation which is so li- | 
berally bestowed upon common-places, by all 
ranks of society? ts it an instance of that self- 
abuse which is perpetually urging man to pride 
himself on his most mischievous qnalities, and 
to overlook what is really estimable in his na- 
ture? Is it ignorance, or self-will? or a part | 
and parcel of the illaminatism of the free ma- | 
sonic conspiracy against thrones and altars? 
Perhaps it is something of all this; but, what- 
ever be the cause, the mischief is much aggra- 
vated by the want of skill with which the or- | 
dinary propounders of common-place serve up 
the dish bore’s head fashion, to the public, | 
and, by their bad cookery, (to keep up the me- | 
taphor,) disgust the community with that 
wholesome nourishment which it is naturally 
disposed to swallow with unabated relish and 
satisfaction. 

With respect to the general importance of 
common-place, {| need not inform logicians | 
that all the antecedents of their propositions 
are necessarily common-placee; and are the 
raw materials, without which the manufacture , 
of original truth must come to a stand-still. | 
It is, therefore, by the due management of | 
common-places that science is advanced ; and j 


(what is infinitely of more importance) that 
the people are prevented from making disco- 
veries in those departments of knowledge 
q@hich it is the interest of the sacred few to | 


Common- Places. 


leave uncultivated and unfruitful. Common- 
place is the great lever for moving society, 
and no minister who is not master of its pow- 
ers and uses can hope to remain long at the 
head of affairs. Mr. Brougham himself, though 
the captain-general of mechanics’ institutions, 
useful-knowledge societies, and all other com- 
binations of the like innovating tendency, must 
admit, in his capacity of lawyer, the impor- 
tance of common-place; whether it be to pass 
a few grains of original thinking into the un- 
derstandings of the gentlemen of the jury, or 
the gentlemen of the ministerial benches, or 
to mystify and mislead them, he must have 
again and again experienced the utility of 
tinging the cup of his discourse with an ade- 
quate portion of the “ dulcis liquor,” with 
which the old boys are at once recreated and 
humbuggec* into, or out of, common sense 
and common honesty. Why is it that Jeremy 
Bentham, and his disciples of the Westminster 
Review, have so egregiously failed in making 
their way with the public, but because they 
have not taken the precaution of wrapping up 
their offensive originalities in the necessary 
quantum of common-place? The rhetoricians, 
whose art is founded on a profound know- 
ledge of human nature, have been wiser in 
their generation; and have ordinarily expend- 


| ed their whole skill and industry in telling 


their hearers al! that they already knew in the 
most ingenious and pleasing manner. It is 


| principally in the exordium that common-place 


is so effective; and much of the success of an 
oration depends upon the skill with which this 
portion of it is elaborated. The auditory are 
thus thrown off their guard, and habituated to 
receive, without examination, whatever may 
follow. Not unfrequently we find our Parlia- 
mentary speakers, by dint of working their ex- 
ordium, emancipate themselves from the ne- 
cessity of any thing like an approach to an in 
telligible meaning: which is the ne plus ultra 
of senatorial ability; and never fails in carry 
ing conviction into the impenetralia of the 
country gentleman’s occiput. 

There are, however, departments in which 
common place is especially the “ be-all and 
the end-all” of discourse. Of these, 1 need 


| only mention preaching and judicial charges. 


If the number of parishes in a single county 
only be maltiplied into the number of weeks in 
one year, the resulting product will demon- 
strate the utter impossibility of avoiding com- 
mon-place in sermon writing. Originality in 
doctrine, moreover, would be heterodoxy; 
while in morals, one cannot be origina! wit 
out straying beyond the pale of the decalogue. 
With respeet to judicial sermons, the case is 
so strictly the same, that should a judge abate 


| one single item of his customary compliments 


to the grand-jury, of his horror at the increase 


| of crime, or his transport (as the case may be) 
' at the yeep of the calendar—of his admi- 


ration of our glorious constitution, and his ab- 
solute adoration for the liberty of the press, 
* “ Ut puerorum awtas improvida ludificetur 
Labrorum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 
Absinthi laticem, deceptaque non capiatur, 
Sed potius tali, facto recreata valescat.” 
Lucretius 
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(all which are, as the French say, de rigueur | former was, doubtless, of some forgotten pre- 


in such addresses,) he would find it impossible 
to make out the twenty minutes which it is 
decent and customary to expend in astonish- 
ing the country puts. Of the danger of devi- 
atin 
we have the example of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, wit and philosopher, who, by dint of 
aiming at too much meaning, has preached 
himself into the reputation of being too good 
to make a Bishop of Then, as for judi- 
cial friskiness, let all Christian judges take 
warning by the recent Orange discursus of 
Judge Jebb, which will be memorable to the 
end of time, as a signal instance of unhappi- 
ness and bad taste. 

Of the utility of common-place in literature, 
it were a common-place to enlarge. In didac- 
tic composition, it is an established rule to fill 
the body of the work with a recapitulation of 
all that the reader already knows, and to re- 
serve for the last fifty pages the original facts 
and reasonings (if any there be) which form 
the pretence of the publication. The question 
between the Romantists and the Classicists 
turns altogether upon common-place, and re- 
solves itself into the number of times which 
one idea might be repeated without producing 
mausea and disgust. Tragedy is nine-tentlis 
common-place, with its péeres nobles and its 
premiers amoureur. 1 put it to the frequent- 
ers of the theatre, whether the finest compo- 
sition which could come from the brain of man 
would go down without a sufficient admixture 
of “ 'sdeaths,” “ saidst thous,” “ d—nations, 
“this to thy hearts,’ and other similar re- 
ceived formula of tragic interjection. By far 
the greatest part of the most original compo- 
sitions (not to speak of dedications and pre- 
faces) must be common-place, inasmuch as 
they are addressed to the many. “ How can 
we reason but from what we know?” and 
what the many know must be common-place 
Those writers who think themselves absolved 
from a!l necessity of being trivial, will either 
not be read, or if, like Lord Byron, they force 
the barrier of public reluctance, they will get 
little for their pains, save misrepresentation 
and abuse. 

The great difference between writers lies far 
less in their degree of originality, than in the 
art with which they dress their common- 
places for the public taste; for it is not to be 
imagined that common-place can be safely 
carried to the extent of drivelling and niav- 
serie. If triviality be wholesome, it is not 
therefore necessarily palatable. There is in 
human nature an innate longing for forbidden 
fruit ; and the more dangerous originality may 
be, the more it is piquant. As it is necessary 
in falsehood to lie like truth, so it is incumbent 
in writing to give your common-place as great 
an air of novelty as possible, or your goods 
will stand a chance of being returned on your 
hands. No matter for the fonde, if the form 
be not absolutely threadbare. The whole sum 
and substance of an epic poem is common- 


| 


| his,style and diction. 


from the beaten track in these instances, | 


decessor,) if he had not redeemed all this com- 
mon-place by the brilliancy and originality of 
There is in most things 
very little that has not been said again and 
again; and the most original writers are, after 


| all, but those who have most successfully dis- 


place; its invocations, its battles, its storms, its | 


enumeration of forces and chiefs, its machine- 
rx, its episodes, are alike in Homer and in Vir- 
gu insomuch that the latter should be consi- 


ered as a flat imitator of the former, (as the | Vice Chancellor of Oxford ? 


guised their plagiarism, and passed off their 
tinsel for gold. From the beginning of time 
mankind have been occupied with two Weas— 
love and war; the art of multiplying their fel- 
low creatures, and that of preventing an ex- 
cess of population; thereby reversing the or- 
der of Penelope, and destroying by day the 
work of the night. Half a dozen miserable 
passions, and as many paltry physical wants, 
are very little to supply originality to the 
host of persons who have, or effect, a vocation 
for writing books. With all our boasting, the 
human intellect is as circumscribed as a citi- 
zen’s park ; and all that the most skilful of its 
cultivators can effect, is, by an adroit arrange- 
ment of its ornaments, to conceal from the 
world the mortifying fact that it is moving in 
the narrowest of circles. What, for instance, 
is more common-place than the doctrine of 
grace and predestination, or of the utter dam- 
nability of the whole human race’? Yet how 
felicitously for his own fame, and for the 
amusement of his hearers, has Orator Irving 
cooked up his rechauffés of the old Covenant- 
ers, by a small increase in the noise and 
flourish of his style! How wonderfully, also, 
has the last apostle of intolerance, Sadler, im- 
proved even on the greatest master of our 
times, John Earl of Eldon, without one origi- 
nual idea, and merely by throwing a dash of in- 
sanity into his common-places! What was 
Napoleon, but a replico of Cromwell? What 
Don Miguel, but a bad edition of Nero?—and 
what the Lords Winchilsea and Neweastle, but 
abortive renovations of Wat Tyler and Jack 
Cade : 

The counterpart of that species of skill 
which disguises the poverty of ideas under 
the magnificence of the embroidery, is the art 
of rendering really original notions palatable, 
by clothing them in the semblance of com- 
mon-place. In this art, Canning was a de- 
cided adept. Had his life been spared, it is 
not impossible that he would have worked the 
most important reforms, simply by persuading 
the country gentlemen that his measures were 
part and parcel of the wisdom of their ances- 
tors. Macintosh and Sir Samuel Romil!y were 
not sufficiently aware of this necessity, or they 
were too high-minded to submit to it. They 
failed, therefore, in their splendid efforts; 
while Peel, by his decent exterior of common- 
place, gave the first blow to the giant abuse of 
law, and won the honours of the field; Sie ros 
non rolis, inthis particular, Peel is incompa- 
rable. He can throw a plausible air of intelli- 
gence over the direst common-place; and he 
can dress up an innovation in so set and for- 
mala shape, that it might pass for an extract 
from the Domesday-book. Then, with that 
invincible gravity and prudery of demeanour, 
that look “as if butter would not melt in his 


| mouth,” who woule suspect him of a thought, 
| or a desire, that might not be owned by the 


I verily believe 
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he does not himself always know what he is 


about, but is betrayed into genius, to his own | 


surprise and astonishment. 

In no department of life are these arts of 
more value than in that of conversation. Fa- 
miliar discourse lends itself so sparingly and 
difficultly to the imposing in style, that com- 
mon-place has been thought wholly incompati- 
ble with agreeability: this, however, is far trom 
being strictly true. The largest part of all 
conversation is mere common-place. The 
weather makes up three-fourths of the talk of 
an Englishman; and the rest usually consists 
of a short thing of cut-and-dried Whiggisms 
and Tory maxims, which are shuffled, and cut, 
and dealt in endless rotation, mixed with some 
dozen of received vituperative epithets, by 
way of trumps, to give variety to the game. 
To discuss literature, is blue-stocking; to 
broach philosophy is atheistical 
papers, it is true, supply their daily contingent 
of hair-breadth escapes, and dreadful aceidents, 
to eke out discourse; but in the discussion of 


. } 
The news- 


these matters, no one would venture to go be- | 


yond the newspaper formula of “we have 
great pleasure in stating,” or “we are untfeigna- 
edly sorry to relate.” To succeed in conver- 
sation as in life, every thing depends on the 
use of these common-places. To banish them 
wholly from the mind, and to set up in society 
as an exclusively original thinker, would pro- 
cure for the person so disposed the unenviable 
character of a venter of paradoxes. From 
being contradicted at every step, he would 
run, likewise, a fatal risk of degenerating into 
a brawler and an ergotist,—the acknowledged 
pest of good society. Excessive originality, 
even when it is merely in form and expression, 
is not less destructive of polite conversation ; 
and the pretender in this line verges insensi- 
bly into the humorist and the buffoon 
on the other 
mon-place, either in matter or manner, consti- 
tutes the worst of all conversational nuisances, 
the bore. The forty-parson-power talker, who 
espires to the honours and emoluments of a 
diner-out, and succeeds in his ambition, ever 
steers a middle course between these extremes, 
and by a proper admixture of the new and the 
common-place, according to times, circum- 
stances, and understandings, keeps his audi- 
tors in a moderate and pleasurable state of ex- 
citement, neither making too great a call 
upon their inte!lect, nor forcing thei to take 
snuff in order to avoid falling asleep. He who 
will never condescend to remark “ how rery 
hard it rained last night; that “the dust 
was very troublesome in the Park ;” or that 
the “thermometer stood this morning, in the 
shade, at 72 
morose fellow, and will be as much avoided 
by good company as the man who never ven- 
tures into a more questionable proposition. He 


Never, | 
hand, to rise above mere com- | 


;"—will justly be considered a | 


who cries “ Pish'” when he hears that fruga- | 


lity is a virtue, or that Joseph Hume some- 


times talks without book, must be content to | 


pass for a free-thinker; and he who will not 
stoop to vent an occasional Joe Miller, must 
make up his mind to sit often mumchance, and 
to find no favour for his most brilliant bon mot. 
A judicious talker should ever bear in mind, 


*hat what is original in one company may be | 
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very common-place in another. It is the ne- 
glect of this simple fact that gives so much 
truth to the axiom “ Tel brille au seconde qui 
s‘éclipse au premier,” and which renders it so 
dangerous for the hero of a particular coterie 
to try his strength on strange ground. No 
matter on which side the error lies, it is equal- 
ly fatal. Whether it be the college-fellow 
venting his combination-room jests in a circle 
of men of wit and pleasure about town, or Mr. 
Huskisson talking jacobinical free-trade, and 
astonishing the weak minds of a set of Tory 
lords by a quotation from Ricardo, the failure 
is equally certain. 

Much, also, depends upon the time of day, 
and upon the circumstances in which a socie- 
ty is placed. In the interval which precedes 
the announcement of dinner, it is lawful to be 
as common-place as you please, more especi- 
ally if the company be strangers to each other. 
Any thing that will break the icy silence of 
such a situation, if it be but the assertion that 
twice two make four, will be welcomely re- 
ceived. Most conversations, indeed, require 
to begin with a common-place; for to rush at 
once upon a startling proposition is excessive- 
ly awkward, and has the air of proposing a 
thesis for discussion. Before dinner, most es- 
pecially, it is dangerous to be either too witty 
or too knowing. The mind, at that time, par- 
ticipates in the general languor of the body; 
and to call too largely upon it, is to enact the 
part of a dun, and tosuffer accordingly. This, 
then, is the especial moment for talking with 
the mere intent of making yourself heard—for 
discussing the state of the crops—the Duke's 
health—the merits of the Malibrar on the pre- 
ceding Saturday—for telling your next neigh- 
bour how well he looks, or for informing him 
that his friend, Miss Fanny such-a-one, is a 
pretty girl. After soup, fish, and a glass of 
good old sherry, it is time to leave the shal- 
lows, if your company be worth talking to: but 
it must only be to sparkle and shine. Do not 
set about discovering the longitude before the 
ladies; and if you think you can set the 
Thames on fire, do not mention the circum- 
stance, unless you are quite sure the company 
are fire-proof. In general, it is safest to be 
rather below than above the level of your so- 
ciety; first, because it does not offend their 
amour propre; and next, because if you are 
rather common-place, your listeners may re- 
pose themselves in inattention; whereas by 
forcing people to apply to what they do not 
understand, you inevitably fatigue them. Of 
all the modes of common-place, the personal, 
as itis the most fatiguing, so is it the most 
common. The cleverest persons are by no 
means the most free from the error, because 
self-love has more to do with it than genius. 
Lawyers and invalids are especially given to 
professional and personal common-places; the 
former from their habit of associating with 
each other, the latter from their preoccupation 
with their own infirmities. Generally speak- 
ing, it is permitted to a female to be more 
common-place than a man, or rather it is ab- 
solutely required of her to be so; for so jealous 
is the lord of the creation of his own sovereign- 
ty, that he would rather be bored from morn- 
ing till night than run the risk of being de- 
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tected in a niaiserie by his better half. Alas! 
he little suspects the danger of common-place 


women, and little imagines that no wives rule | 


so absolutely and so imperiously as the down- 
right fool. Next to the women, license is most 
liberally granted for common-place to those in 
authority. For this fact a thousand reasons 
might be cited; the most cogent is, that great- 
ness never can fatigue those who have any 
thing to expect from it, which includes pretty 
nearly all the world. On the other hand, a 
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judge or a bishop has always more to lose than | 


to gain by originality. It is no part of their 
business te discover to the world the actual 
boundaries of their intellect, nor does it com- 
pete with their dignity to enter into intellec- 
tual competition with others. Their wigs 
and their silk aprons are sufficient guarantees 
of their fitness for their stations, and nothing 
in the shape of equality is admissible in their 
intercourse with their inferiors. This is a 
point that may be safely trusted to the instincts 
of the great. In all the upper house, Lord 
King alone is above or below this prejudice 
Even th eHollands and the Lansdownes pay 
their tribute to the genius loci, and are, by fits 
and starts, “gentlemanlike and melancholy” 
to suit their auditors. It is probable, there- 
fore, propter dignitatem that a king's speech 


is so often common-place, even to niuiseric, | 


and not, as Jacobins declare, for the purpose 
of disguise and mystification. How low this 
privilege of common-place descends in society, 
it is not very easy to determine; for though 
all those who have power of any sort may 
lawfully bore their dependents to death, yet to 
be dull with dignity and prosy with politeness, 
belongs only to the china-ware of creation 


Graceless children will laugh at a common- | 


place father; and there are wags in every pa 
rish to sinoke an unideaed vicar and to banter 
a stupid justice of peace. Ii, therefore, 4 per- 
son is not sure of his position, and has disco- 
vered that Nature has intended him for noth- 


ing but a common-place personage, let him re- | 


solutely ensconce himself in silence. The si- 
lent man is utterly incommensurable, and what 


he loses in agreeability he gains in importance. | 


Unfortunately, however, talking is too much 
an affair of temperament, and it is not given 
to every man to be silent at pleasure. In this 
case, the common-place man has still one re- 
source ; let him plunge to the neck into scan- 


dal, and his society will be in request with , 


half the circles of the metropolis, and with 
nine-tenths of those of the rest of the king- 
dom. M 
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the direction of the wind. Inthe winter, itis well 
known, the cold is most intense, while in the 
summer, the opposite extreme of heat prevails, 
with the nights frequently attended by frost 
At’ Quebec, during the last winter, the ther- 
mometer fell to 33 deg. below zero; and in the 
month of June following, it was up to 94 deg 
in the shade, thus making a range of 127 deg.; 
yet the climate is remarkably healthy, and in- 
stances of longevity are common. At the 
mouth of the Riviére du Loup, on the Ist of 
September, the temperature of the sea water 
at the surface was 30 deg., whilst that of the 
air was 4ideg. In July we several times 
found the water at 3a deg., while the air was 
once or twice even lower than 40 deg., at a pe- 
riod which is generally the warmest of the 
year. 

Previous to leaving our anchorage off the 
Rivicre du Loup for the Saguenay, we expe- 
rienced a severe gale of wind. The few fol- 
lowing extracts from our log, will, perhaps, 
best describe it. 

3d Sept. p. m—Detained by a fresh breeze 
from N.N.W. at anchor off the Riviére du 
Loup. A heavy laden barque at anchor close 
to us. The barometer falling rapidly. Gotthe 
small spars on deck ; made all snug for the 
night. Veered to a whole cable on the smal! 
bower, and prepared the best bower for letting 
go. Six p.m.—A dense mass of ugly clouds 
hang over the northern mountains. In the di- 
rection of the wind an opening, from which the 
clouds diverge towards us, and from whence 
small masses of clouds are now and then de- 
tached, and travel towards us with great rapi- 
dity. Squall after squall, with driving rain, 
each stronger than the preceding, pass over 
us. The loons and gulls making for the shore, 
uttering loud screams. Every appearance of 
a gale, yet the barque disregards these signs 
of the times, and keeps his top-gallant yards 
aloft, and has besides a fou! hawse. If he drives 
two cables’ lengths during the night, ho will 
be in pieces by the morning. Midnight— 
Strong gales, with rain, and very heavy squalls. 
The spray flying from forward clean over our 
taffrail. Dark as ; at a loss for a com- 
parison that will look well on paper. Riding 
harder than ever. Cut up a spare top-mast, 
and wedged itin between the night-heads and 
the windlass, to enable the latter to bear the 
heavy and increasing strain. 4th September, 
1 am —Getting serious—blowing a most furi- 
ous gale—all hands on deck—observe lights 
moving about the deck of the barque—many 
doubts for her safety. The sea heavy, short 
and high. Craft rides well, although pitching 
Sea increasing. She 
1 30 —Ship- 





drives. Let go the best bower. 


| ped a heavy sea, which came clear over all, 


| and passed over the taffrail. 


Pernars there is no part of the world in | 


which the human frame is subjected to such 
diversities of temperature within a short space 
ef time as in Canada ;—a peculiarity charac- 
teristic of its climate. Sudden and extensive 


ranges in the thermometer are produced at all 
times of the year by almost every change in 


Severe shock 
Small bower again starts; she takes thirty fa 
thoms more of the best bower chain, and again 
holds on. At daylight the gale continues un- 
abated in strength, but more steady. Our 
companion, the bargue, still holds on, has 


| dragged both his anchors, and is now riding 


| breakers. 


heavily with two anchors ahead: his stern is 
not more than two cables length from the 
The surf flying in sheets of foam 


| over the vertical strata of dark slate close un 
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der his lee, which would cut through a vessel’s 
bottom as if it were made of paper. 

The gale continued throughout the day, and 
ended at midnight with a deluge of rain. Our 
situation was more favourable than that of the 
barque, and it was our chief occupation during 
the day to watch her perilous condition. Full 
often we trembled for the safety of her crew, 
aa we witnessed the sea flying over her from 
stem to stern, and felt our inability to render 
the smallest assistance. It was a magnificent 
sight, and the danger with which it was at- 
tended, rendered it an imposing one. 

On the next morning we left ouranchorage. 
As we approached the mouth of the Saguenay 
river, the wind died away, and we were obliged 
toanchor. We were strangers to its naviga- 


tion, end though one or two of our companions | 


professed a knowledge of it, we found nearly 
to our cost that they were not to be trusted 
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fluence, and has a depth of about two hundred 
and forty feet. A ridge of rocks below the 
surface of the water, through which there is a 
channel about one hundred and twenty feet 
deep, lies across the mouth of the Saguenay, 
within which the depth increases to eight hun- 
dred and forty feet, so that the bed of the Sa- 
guenay is absolutely six hundred feet below 
that of the St. Lawrence into which it falls, a 
depth which is preserved many miles up the 
river. So extraordinary a feature could only 
oceur in a rocky country, such as is found in 
some parts of Canada, where the beauties of 
nature are displayed in their wildest form. 


| The course of the tide, meeting with resist- 


| 


After waiting till the ebb tide had ceased, we | 


took advantage of a light wind that favoured 
us, and shortly found ourselves securely at an- 
ehor in the little harbour of Tadousac at the 
mouth of this river 

The view from our anchorage was of the 
most picturesque description. To the south- 
ward were long reefs off each point of the en- 
rance of the Saguenay, forming an effectual 
barrier to the waves of the St. Lawreuce, and 
affording security to the harbour. In the dis- 


ance from the rocks at the mouth of the Sa- 
guenay, occasions a violent rippling, or surf, 
which is much increased and exceedingly dan- 
gerous to boats during the ebb tide. The ex- 
traordinary depth of the river, and the total 
want of information concerning it, has given 
rise to an idea among the credulous fisher- 
men, of its being in many parts unfathomable. 
This effect is admissible on uninformed minds, 
for there is always an appearance of mystery 
about a river when its water is even discolour- 
ed so as to prevent the bed from being seen, 
and the delusion is here powerfully assisted by 
the lofty overshadowing precipices of cither 


| shore 


tance was Red Island, beyond it Green Island, | 


and in their rear the blue hills of the south 

re. To the north-westward up the Sague- 
nay, precipice succeeded by precipice was seen 
Im perspective; 
deep waters of the river, over whose surface 
their shadows in gloomy, solemn 
grandeur. Near us was the little semi-circu- 
lar beach of bright sand, forming the bay or 
harbour of Tadousac. Rising immediately 
above thisa green terrace, on which stands the 
houses of the fur-traders, ornamented in front 
with a row of old guns, placed round the con- 
fines of a tolerable garden, more for the sake 
of appearance than for use. Above this ter- 
race appears a ridge of white granite hills, on 
the other side of which isa small lake. The 
view in this direction is finally closed by moun- 
tains of granite, rising to the height of about 
two thousand feet. 

The astonishing depth of the Saguenay ren- 

rs it one of the most extraordinary rivers in 
It is the grand outlet of the waters 
from the Saguenay country into the St. Law- 
renee, which it joins on its northern shore, at 
tbout a hundred miles below Quebec, and al 
though only a tributary stream, has the ap- 
earance ofa long mountain lake, in an extent 
f fifty miles, rather than that ofa river. The 
scenery is of the most wild and magnificent 
description. The river varies from about a 
mile to two miles in breadth, and follows its 
impetuous course in a south-east direction, 
through a deep valley formed by mountains of 
gneiss and sienitic 


they cast 


the world 


places rise vertically from the water side to an 
elevation of two thousand feet. 

There is a feature attending this river which 
renders it a natural curiosity, and is probably 
the only instance of the kind. The St. Law- 
rence is about eighteen miles wide at their con- 


their bases washed by the dark | 


Following the course of the river upwards, 
it preserves a westerly direction to the distance 
of about sixty miles, in some parts about half a 
mile broad, in others expanding into smal! 
lakes, about two miles across to their borders 
being interspersed with a few low islands. In 
the narrow parts of the river, the depth at the 
distance of a few yards from the precipice 


| forming the bank, is six hundred feet, and in 





ranite, which in some | 


the middle of the river it increases to nearly 
nine hundred. It is, as yet, only known to the 
tew fur-traders who deal with the native In- 
dians, and the salmon fishermen who frequent 
its banks. These latter have erected some 
small huts on the narrow muddy banks left in 
some parts between the water and the preci- 
pice, in which we were glad to seek shelter on 
our way up the river with our boat. On the 
night before our arrival at Chicotimy, we en- 
camped on the bank, and, as we had imagined, 
out of the reach of the tide. In the course of 
the night, however, our fancied security va- 
nished, by the appearance of the water in our 
tent, and we were suddenly awoke by its noise 
beneath us, our beds being fortunately off the 
ground. Although our condition was by no 
means free from danger, the scene that ensued 
was sufficiently ludicrous. We were in total 
darkness, the water was nearly knee-deep in 
our tent, and in attempting to find the exit, we 
encountered various articles, such as trunks, 
canteens, and other things equally inimical to 
our design. At length, however, on gaining 
the outside of the tent, we had the satisfaction 
of discovering our boat riding by her anchor 
close to us, the rope by which she was moor- 
ed having allowed her to swing. All dry land 
had disappeared in the darkness of the night, 
and 
* One wide water all around us, 
Allabove us one black sky,” 

seemed to be literally verified. A gale of wind 
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which was blowing from the north-east, accom- 


panied with violent rain, had occasioned the | 


water to rise above its usual level. Our first 
consideration was how to secure our personal 
safety, and we were about embarking immedi- 


ately, but observing the water rose no higher, | 


and that the tent remained firm in its position, 
after a short time we were relieved by finding 
it recede to its natural level. The vertical rise 
had been about twenty-one feet. At daylight 
we found ourselves ina sad plight; the few 
things we had with us being smeared over with 
a soft mud, deposited by the water, and the 
rain, which continued during the ensuing day, 
rendered our condition by no means desirable 

At the distance of about sixty miles up the 
river, the navigation is suddenly terminated 
by a succession of falls and rapids, near which 
is situated the trading post of Chicotimy. At 
this place there is an old church, built about 
two centuries ago by the Jesuits, who were 
active in civilizing the native Indians. The 
church is still kept in decent repair by the In- 
dians, and is annually visited by a missionary 
priest. ‘These people are few in number, and 
are not to be met with between this trading 
post and the mouth of the river. A fine tract 
of country commences here, intersected by se- 
veral rivers issuing from Lake St. John, dis- 
tant about sixty-seven miles farther to the 
westward. The little communication which is 
carried on with this lake is, by means of these 
rivers, in bark canoes, and batteaux, the flat- 
bottomed boats of the country ; but it is sub- 
ject to much interruption from the portages or 
carrying places, necessary to avoid the nume- 
rous falls in them. The tide of emigration is 
directed to this quarter, and we shall no doubt 
shortly hear of a flourishing settlement on the 
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| spirited persons, the Messrs. Taché, of Kamou- 
raska, who have long resided there, have di- 
| vulged accounts of it, which induced the pro- 
vincia! government to send an exploring party 
for the purpose of investigating their reality in 
the course of last summer. The report of this 
| commission is as favourable as was expected. 
| It has appeared at length in the first volume of 
| the Transactions of the Literary and Historical 
| Society of Quebec, in a paper on the’ Sague- 
| nay country, from which we are induced to 
| make the following extracts, as a conclusion 
| to the above few remarks. 

“ The Saguenay is navigable by vessels of 
| any size for a distance of twenty-two or twen- 
| ty-three leagues to Ha Ha Bay, and by vessels 
| of large dimensions for five or six leagues 
higher up to Chicotimy. 
|; ‘“ The harbour of Tadousac would contain, 
| it is said, twenty-five ships of war. The fol- 
lowing harbours, there is reason to believe, 
| are to be found between Tadousac and Chi- 
| cotimy. 

“ At La Boulle, about two leagues above 
| Tadousac, is a good harbour for vessels against 

the north-west winds on the north-east bank of 
the Saguenay ; anda good harbour for boats on 
| the south-west side, at a place called L’Ance- 
| -la Barque. 

* At three leagues from Tadousac, at the 
place called La Passe-pierres, is a good har- 
bour for schooners against north-west winds. 

* At the Bay St. Etienne, about two leagues 
from La Boulle, is a good harbour against 
north-west winds ; and opposite this bay is the 
Bay & la Grosse Roche, which is a good har- 
bour for shipping. 

‘On the same side of the river is the Bay 
Ollapermuche, with a good harbour for boats ; 


| 








borders of Lake St. John. The Saguenay 
river, already celebrated as having afforded a 
secure retreat to the ships of the French squad- 
ron, at the memorable siege of Quebec, under 
Genera! Wolfe, as if intended to facilitate the | 
colonization of that country, will then prove of | 
the utmost importance for the conveyance of | 
its surplus produce, by means of steam-vessels, | 
to the St. Lawrence, from thence to be reship- | 
ped for the foreign market | 
The old system of exclusion, which so long 
prevailed in the central parts of North Ame- | 
rica some few years since, seems to have 
reigned here with uninterrupted quietness. 
Known only to a few individuals, whose inte- 
rest it was to represent the country of the Sa- 
guenay as rocky and barren, that they might 
enjoy the benefit of monopolizing the fur trade, 
it was not until within two or three years past 
that its real character became known. All that 
had hitherto been told of it, was about its ste- 
rile nature, and mysterious tales of the depth | 
and dangers of the river, which the appearance 
of its entrance tended but too much to con- 
firm. All this had the desired effect ; but the 
charm is at length broken, and the sterility of 
the country, as well as the imagined terrors of 
the river, are already dissipated by a statement 
of facts laid before the House of Assembly at 
Quebec. It appears to have been customary 
hitherto to let the country to individuals for 
terms of twenty-one years, and the time for a 
renewal of the lease being at hand, two public 
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and at a small distance from it the Ance-aux- 
Foins, having a good harbour for schooners. 
Opposite the Ance-aux-Foins is the river St. 
Marguerite, distant six leagues from Tadou- 
sac, having a good harbour against all winds. 

** About seven leagues from Tadousac is the 
island of St. Louis, having a good harbour at 
each of its extremities. 

« A leacue higher, we come to the river Petit 
Saguenay, which has a good harbour 

‘ Half a league higher are the islands Co- 
card and Barthelemy, having a good harbour 

‘A little higher is the Bay of St. John, a 
good harbour against all winds 

“ Higher up ts the Bay du Rude,a very good 
harbour 

“ Opposite La Trinité, is the Bay & la Avi- 
ron, a good harbour. 

‘La Descentes des Femmes, a good har- 
bour for ships 

‘ La Grande Pointe, a good harbour. 

* Hla Ha Bay, an excellent harbour.” 


a 
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Tuts book of our friend the church counsel- 
lor is rather asingularone. It is not a history 





* Zauber-Bibliothek, oder von Zauberei, 
Theurgie und Mantik, Zauberern, Hexen, und 
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Magazine of Infernal Science, supported in a 
great measure by contributions from persons 
of a ghostly turn of mind, who although they 
affect occasionally to write in a Sadducee 
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of magic, but a sort of spiritual periodical, or | are constantly jostled and interfered with by 


Aziel, Mephistopheles, Marbuel, and other for- 


' ward second-rate spirits, who are constantly 


vein, are many of them half believers at heart, | 


and would not, we will be bound to say, walk 
through a church-yard at night, except for a 
consideration larger than we shou!d like to 
pay. The field over which it travels is so ex- 
tensive, that any attempt to follow the author 
throughout his elaborate subdivisions is quite 
inconsistent with our limits. Dante, we know, 
divided hell, like Germany, into circles; and 
Mr. Horst, adopting something of a similar 
arrangement, has parcelled out the territory 
of the Prince of the Air into sundry regular 
divisions, by which its whole bearings and dis- 
tances are made plain enough for the use of 
infant schools. It is only at one of the pro- 
vinces of the Inferno, however, that we can at 
present afford to glance; though for those who 
are inclined to make the grand tour, we can 
safely recommend the Counsellor as an inte!- 
ligent travelling companion, and well ac- 
quainted with the road. In fact his work is so 
methodical and distinct, and the geography of 
the infernal regions so distinctly laid down, 
according to the best authorities, from Jambli- 
chus and Porphyry down to Glanvil and the 
Abbé Fiard, that the whole district is now 
about as well known as the course of the 
Niger; and it must be the traveller's own fault 
if he does not find his exit from Avernus as 
easy as its entrance has proverbially been since 
the days of Virgil 

We cannot say, however, that the picture 
drawn by these intelligent spiritual travellers 
is calculated to impress us with a high notion 
of the dominions of the Prince of the Air, or that 
the personne! of his majesty or his government 
are prepossessing 
from Faust downwards, agree, is oppressively 
hot, and the face of the country apparently a 
goud deal like that between Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, abounding with furnaces and 
coal-pits. Literature is evidently at a low ebb, 
from the few specimens of composition with 
which we are favoured in the Zauber-Biblio 
thek, and the sciences, with the exception of 
some practical applications of chemistry, 
shamefully neglected. The government seems 
despotical, but subject to occasional explosions 
on the part of the more influential spirits con- 
cerned in the executive. In fact, we observe 
that the departments of the administration are 


The climate, as all of them, | 


| ject, 


} mined. 


by no means well arranged; there is no proper | 


division of labour, and the consequence is, that 


Belzebub, “* Mooned Ashtaroth,” and others of J 
r | Amazeroth, who seems to be a sort of briga- 


the ministry, who, according to the theory of 
the constitution*® are entitled to precedence, 


Hexen processen, Dimonen, Gespenstern und 
Geistererscheinungen. Von Georg. Conrad 
Horst, Grossherzoglich-Hessischen Kirchenra- 
the. 
Theurgy and Necromancy ; Magicians, Witch- 
es, and Witch Trials, Demons, Ghosts, and 
Spectral Appearances. By George Conrad 
Horst, Chureh-Counsellor to the Grand Duke 


of Hesse.) 6G vol. S8vo. Mainz. 1826. 





* Faustus, who is a sort of Delolme in mat- 


thrusting in their claws where they are not 
called for. The standing army is considera- 
ble,* besides the volunteers by which it is con- 
tinually augmented. We hear nothing how- 
ever of the navy, and from the ominous silence 
which our geographers preserve on this point, it 
is easy to see that water is a rare element in 
this quarter. 

The hints given as to the personal appear- 
ance and conduct of Lucifer, the reigning mo- 
narch, are not flattering. Common readers 
are apt to believe that Satan occupies that 
dignity, but this is a great error, and only 
shows, as Asmodeus told Don Cleofas, when 
he fell into a similar mistake about Belzebub, 
“that they have no true notions of hell.” 
The morals of Lucifer, as might be expected, 
are as bad as possible, with this exception, that 
we see no evidence of his being personally ad- 
dicted to drinking. His licentious habits, how- 
ever, are attested by many a scandalous chro- 
nicle in Sprenger, Delrio, and Bodinus, and 
for swearing, all the world knows that Ernul- 
phus was bat a type of him. His jokes are all 
practical and of a low order, and there is an 
utter want of dignity in most of his proceed- 
ings. One of his most facete amusements 
consists in constantly pulling the spits, on 
which his witches are riding, from beneath 
them, and applying them vigorously to their 
shoulders.} And he has more than once ad- 
ministered personal chastisement to his ser- 
vants, when they neglected to keep an ap- 
pointment.$ He is a notorious cheat; many 
enterprising young men, who have enlisted in 
his service on the promise of high pay and 
promotion, having found, on putting their hands 
into their pockets, that he had paid them their 
bounty in tin sixpences, and having never risen 
even to the rank of a corporal} His talent, 
we should be inclined, from these narratives, 
to consider very mediocre, and therefore we 
are afraid that the ingenious selection from 
his papers, lately published in Germany by 
our friend Jean Paul, must be a literary for- 





ters infernal, has an able treatise on the sub- 
entitled “ Mirakel-Kunst-und-Wunder 
Buch, oder der schwartze Rabe, auch der drei- 
fuche Hillen Zwang genannt,” in which the 
political system of Lucifer’s dominions is exa- 
The reader of M. Hlorst’s book will 
find an outline of it at p. 86, et seg. of Vol. IIL. 

* Reginald Scott's Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
book xv. e. ii. contains an army list or muster 
roll of the infernal forces. Thus the Duke of 


dier-general, has the command of sixty le- 
gions, &c. 
t Satan isa mere third-rate spirit, as they 


| will find by consulting a list of the Infernal 
| Privy Council for 1609, contained in Faust’'s 


(The Magical-Library; or, of Magic, | Black Raven. 


t See afterwards the Trials of the Witches 
at Mora, 1672 

§ Fide Trials of Agnes Sampson, 1590, and 
of Al. Hamilton, 1630.—Scott. Just. Rec. 

|| Case of Isobel Ramsay, 1661. 

% Auswahl aus den Teufel’s Papieren. 
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gery. At least, all his printed speeches, as 
far as we have seen, are bad; flashy enough, 
no doubt, in the commencement, but generally 
ending in smoke. He has always had a fancy 
for appearing in masquerade, and once deli- 
vered a course of lectures on magic at Sala- 
manca, in the disguise of a professor. So late 
as 1626, he lived mcog.; but in a very splendid 
style, for a whole winter, in Milan, under the 
title of the Duke of Mammon.* It is in vain, 
however, for his partial biographers to disguise 


the fact, that in his nocturnal excursions, of | 
which, hike Haroun Alraschid, he was at one | 
time rather fond, and where, we learn trom | 


the Swedish witches, he generally figured in a 
grey coat and red small-clothes, ornamented 
with ribands and blue stockings, he has more 
than once received a sound drubbing from 
honest people, whom he has attempted to trip 
up by laying his tail in their way. 
fact, since his affair with St. Dunstan,} he has 
kept pretty much within doors after nightfall 
Luther, as we know, kept no terms with hin 
when he began to crack hazel-nuts in his bed- 
room at the Wartburg, but beat him all to no- 
thing in a fair contest of ribaldry and abuse} 
St. Lupus shut him up for a whole night in a 
pitcher of cold water, into which he had (as 
he thought, cunningly) conveyed himself with 
the hope that the saint would swallow him 
unawares.) St. Anthony, in return for a very 
polite offer of his services, spit in his face, 


which hurt his feelings so much, that it was | 


long before he ventured to appear in society 
again.|| And although in his many transac- 
tions with mankind he is constantly trying to 
secure some unfair advantage, a person of any 
talent, particularly if he has been bred a law- 
yer, is a match for him; and there are nume- 
rous cases in the books, in which his majesty 


attempting to apprehend the person of a debt- | 
| brains are no longer, as Dr. Francis Hutchin- 


or, has been unexpectedly defeated by an in- 
genious saving clause in the bond, which, like 
Shylock, he had overlooked, and nun-suited in 
the ecclesiastical courts, where he common); 
sues, with costs. Finally, we infer from the 
Mora Trials, that his general health must have 
suffered from the climate, for in 1660 he was 
extremely ill in Sweden, and though he got 
over the attack for a time, by bleeding and an 
antiphlogistic regimer, the persons who were 

* Lotichius, Oratio super fatalibus hoc tem 

re Academiarum periculis. Rinteln. 1631 
Potichiue took the trouble to compose a Latin 
poem on the subject of his triumphal entry 

t Angelini Gazei Pia Hilaria ex vit. Sti 
Dunstani, ¢c.& 

t Colloquia Mensalia 

§ Legenda Aurea Jacob. de Voragine, leg 
123 

|| Ibid leg. 21. 


In the case of St. Lydvina, when he ! 


pleaded his case in person, and thought it a 
clear one, he was fairly laughed out of court, 
“deriso explosoque Damone."—Brugmann, 
vita Lydwine, p. 2. He was hoaxed in a 


still more ingenious manner by Nostradamus, | 


who having agreed that the devil should have 
him, if he was buried either in the church or 
out of it, left directions that he should be 
buried in a hole in the wall. 
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about him thought his constitution was break- 
ing up, and that he was still in a dying way. 

Such is the grotesque aspect of the legen- 
dary Lucifer and his court, which a course of 
demonology presents to us! But though we 
have thus spoken with levity of these gross 
and palpable conceptions of the evil principle, 
and though undoubtedly the first impression 
| produced by such a farrago must be a ludi- 
| erous one, the subject, we fear, has also its se- 
rious side. An Indian deity, with its wild dis- 
torted shape and grotesque attitude, appears 
merely ridiculous when separated from its ac- 
cessories and viewed by daylight ina museum. 
But restore it to the darkness of its own hide- 
ous temple, bring back to our recollection the 
victims that have bled upon its altar, or been 
crushed beneath its car, and our sense of the 
ridiculous subsides into aversion and horror 
So, while the superstitious dreams of former 
times are regarded as mere speculative insani- 
ties, we may for a moment be amused with 
the wild incoherences of the patients; but 
when we reflect that out of these hideous mis- 
conceptions of the principle of evil arose the 
belief in witchcraft; that this was no dead 
faith, but one operating on the whole being of 
| society; urging on the mildest and the wisest 
| to deeds of murder, or cruelties scarcely less 
| 





than murder; that the learned and the beauti- 
ful, young and old, male and female, were de- 
voted by its influence to the stake and the 
scaffold, every feeling disappears except that 
of astonishment that such things could be, and 
| humiliation at the thought that the delusion 
| was as lasting as it was universal. 
It is true that the current of human opinion 
| seems now to set in a different direction, and 
| that if the evil spirit of persecution is again te 
| reappear on earth, his avatar must in all pro- 
bability be made in a different form. Our 


son says of Bodinus, “ mere storehouses for 
devils to dance in;’’ and if the influence of the 
great enemy is still as active as before on 
earth, in the shape of evil passions, he at least 
keeps personally in the back ground, and has 
changed his tactics entirely since the days of 
the Malleus Maleficarum. 

‘For Satan now is wiser than before, 

And tempts with making rich—not making 

peor. : 

Still, however, it is always a useful check to 
the pride of the human mind, to look back to 
those delusions which have darkened it, more 
especially to such as have originated in feel- 
ings, in themselves exalted and laudable. 
Such is unquestionably the case in regard to 
one of the gloomiest chapters in the history of 
human error, the belief in witchcraft and its 
consequences. The wish to raise ourselves 
above the visible world, and to connect our- 
selves with beings supposed to occupy a higher 
rank in creation, seemed at first calculated to 
exercise only a beneficent influence on the 
mind. Men looked upon it asa sort of Jacob's 


ladder, by which they were to establish a com- 
munication between earth and heaven, and by 
means of which, angelic influences might be 
always ascending and descending upon the 
| heart of man. 


But, unfortunately, the suppo- 
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sition of this actual and bodily intercourse | with boundless malice but limited powers, 
with spirits of the better order, involved also a | grinning in despite where he could not injure, 


similar belief as to the possibility of establish- 


ing a free trade with the subterranean powers, | 


“ Who lurk in ambush, in their earthly cover, 


And swift to hear our spells, come swarming | 


up;” 


and from these theoretical opinions, once es- 


tablished and acted upon, all the horrors of 


those tempestuous times flowed as a natural 
consequence. For thus the kingdoms of light 
and darkness were brought into open contest: 
if Satan was ready at every one’s call, to send 
out his spirits like Swiss mercenaries, it be- 
came equally necessary for the true believer to 
rise in arms against him with fire and sword; 
any wavering on his part was construed into 
apostacy,and he who did not choose to be per- 
secuted himself was driven in self-defence to 
become a persecutor. 

The grand postulate of direct diabolical 
agency being once assumed and quietly con- 
ceded on all hands, any absurdity whatever 
was easily engrafted on it. Satan being thus 
brought home, as it were, to men’s business 
and bosoms, every one speculated on his habits 
and demeanour according to his own light; 
and soon the insane fancies of minds crazed by 
nature, disease or misfortunes, echoed and re- 
peated from all sides, gathered themselves into 
a code or system of faith, which, being instill 
ed into the mind with the earliest rudiments 
of instruction, fettered even the strongest in- 
tellects with its baleful influence. The mighty 
minds of Luther, of Calvin, and of Knox, so 
quick in detecting error, so undaunted and 
merciless in exposing it, yield tamely to its 
thrall; the upright and able Sir Matthew 
Hale passes sentence of death, in 1604, on two 
poor women accused of witchcraft, and Sir 
Thomas Brown, the detector of * Vulgar Er- 
rors,’ who is examined as a witness on the 
trial, gives his opinion that the fits under 
which the patients had laboured, though natu- 
ral in themselves, were “ heightened by the 
devil co-operating with the malice of the 
witches, at instance he did the vil- 
lanies and apparently on this evidence 
chiefly did the conviction proceed 

Neither, in fact, were the incongruities and 
inconsistencies of the witch creed of the time 
so calculated, as they might at first sight ap 
pear, to awaken men’s minds to the radical 
insanity of the belief. The dash of the ludi- 
crous, which mingles itself with almost all the 
exploits of Satan and his satellites, grew, na- 
turally enough, out of the monkish conception 
of Satan, and might be supposed not inconsist- 
ent with the character of a set of beings whose 
proceedings of course could not be expected to 
resemble those either of men or angels. The 
monkish Satan has no dignity about him: in 
soul and body he is low and deformed 


whose 


** Gli occhi ha vermigli, e la barba unta ed atra, 
El ventre largo, ed unghiate le mani, 
Graffia gli spirti, gli scuoja, ed isquatra.’” 


His apish tricks and satyr-like gambols were 
sufficiently in unison with the idea of a spirit 


* Inf. Canto VI. 


and ridiculing those sacred rites the power of 
which he was compelled to acknowledge and 
obey. Hence he preaches to his infernal flock, 
and mocks the institution of the sacrament; 
wreaks his native malice even on his own ad- 


_herents; plunges his deluded victims into 
| misery, or deserts them in their distress, de- 


| 


prives them of the rewards he has promised 
to them; plagues and torments the good, but 
cowers whenever he is boldly resisted, and is 
at once discomfited by any one who wields by 
commission the thunders of heaven. Writers 
of fiction in general have seldom seized these 
features of his character; indeed, we know 
hardly any one who has done so, except Hoff- 
man, who,in most of his supernatural pictures, 
has painted him not with the grandeur and 
sullen gloom of the fallen archangel, but with 
the coarse and comic malice of the spirit of 
the middle ages, and has thus, on the whole, 
deepened the real horror of his goblin scenes 
by the infusion of these outbreakings of mirth, 
just as the frightful effect of an execution 
would be increased, if the criminal, instead of 
joining in the devotions, were suddenly to 
strike up a lively air from the top of the 
ladder 

But whether the delusion of witchcraft was 
thus a natural sequence of the monkish notions 
of an evil principle, and of the almost univer- 
sal persuasion that intercourse with a higher 
order of beings was possible for man, no one 
can cast a glance over its history without be- 
ing satisfied that the comprehensive nature of 
its influence, and its long duration, were ow- 
ing to penal laws and prosecutions. It adds 
one more to the long list of instances which 
prove that there is no opinion, however absurd 
and revolting, which will not find believers and 
martyrs, if it is once made the subject of per- 
secution. From the earliest ages of Christian- 
ity itis certain the belief existed, and must 
occasionally have been employed by strong 
minds as an instrument of terror to the weak ; 
but still the frame of society itself was not 
shaken; nor, with one exception,” does the 
crime begin to make any figure in history till 
the Bull of Innocent VIII. in 1484 stirs up the 
slumbering embers into a flame 

Of the extent of the horrors which for two 
centuries and a half followed, our readers we 
suspect have but a very imperfect idea; we 
remember as in a dream that on this accusa- 
tion persons were occasionally burnt, and one 
or two remarkable relations from our own an- 
nals or those of the Continent may occur to 
our recollection. But of the extent of these 
judicial murders, no one who has not dabbleda 
little in the history of demonologyhas any idea. 
No sooner has Innocent placed his commission 
of fire and sword in the hands of Sprenger and 
his brethren, and a regular form of process for 
the trial of this offence been laid down in that 

* The trials at Arras in 1459. Vide Mon- 
strelet’s Chronicle, Vol. Ill. p.&4. Ed. Paris: 


1572 





But these were rather religious prose- 
cutions against supposed heretics, and the 
crime of witchcraft only introduced as aggra- 
vating their offences. 
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unparalleled performance, the Malleus Malefi- | 


carum, which was intended as a theological 
and juridical commentary on the bull, than the 
race of witches seems at once to increase and 
multiply, till it replenishes the earth. 


the successive bulls of the infamous Alexander 
VI., in 1494 (to whom Satan might indeed 
have addressed the remonstrance 


in 1522. Still the only effect of these commis- 
sions was to render the evil daily more formi- 
dable, till at last, if we are to believe the testi- 
monies of contemporary historians, Europe 
was little better than a large suburb or out- 
work of Pandemonium. One half of the po- 
pulation was either bewitching or bewitched. 
Delrio tells us in his preface that 500 witches 
were executed in Geneva, in three months, 
about the year 1515. A thousand, says Bar- 
tholomeus de Spina, were executed in one 
year in the diocese of Como, and they went on 
burning at the rate of a hundred per annum 
fur some time after. In Lorraine, from 1580 
to 1595, Remigius boasts of having burnt 900. 
In France the multitude of executions about 
1520, is incredible; Danwus, in the first part 
of his dialogue concerning witches, cal!s it 
“infinitum pene veneficorum numerum.” The 
well known sorcerer, Trois Echelles, told 
Charles IX. while he was at Poictou, the 
names of 1200 of his associates. This is ac- 
cording to Mezeray’s more reasonable version 
of the story, for the author of the Journal du 
regne de Henry II. makes the number 3000, 
and Bodinus, not satisfied even with this al- 
lowance, adds a cypher, and makes the total 
return of witches denounced by Trois Echelles 
30,000; though he does at the same time ex- 
press some doubt as to the correctness of this 
account. 


The | 
original edict of persecution was enforced by | 


“et tu | 
Brute !"), of Leo X. in 1521 and of Adrian VI. | 


In Germany, to which indeed the bull of In- | 
nocent bore particular reference, this plague | 


raged toa degree almost inconceivable. Bam- 


berg, Paderborn, Wurtzburg and Treves were | 


its chief seats, though for a century and a half 
after the introduction of the trials under the 
commission, no quarter of that great empire 
was free from its banefnl influence. {t would 
be wearisome and revolting to go through the 


details of these atrocities, but “ab uno disce | 


omnes.” A catalogue of the executions at 
Wurtzburg for the period from 1627, to Febra- 
ary, 1620, about two years and two months, is 
printed by Hauber in the conclusion of his 
third volume of the Acta et Scripta Magica. It 
is regularly divided into twenty-nine burnings, 
and contains the names of 157 persons, Hauber 


stating at the same time that the catalogue is | 


not complete. It is impossible to peruse this 
list without shuddering with horror. 
greater part of this catalogue consists of old 
women or foreign travellers, seized, it would 
appear, as foreigners were at Paris during the 
days of Marat and Robespierre: it contains 
children, of twelve, cleven, ten and nine years 


The | 


of age, fourteen vicars of the cathedral, two | 


boys of noble families, the two little sons, (séhn- 
lein) of the senator Stolzenburg; a stranger 
boy ; a blind girl; Gobel Babelin, the hand- 
somest girl in Wurtzburg, &c. 


Sanguine placdirunt Deos ¢¢ virgine casa! 
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And yet, frightful as this list of 157 persons 
executed in two years appears, the number is 
not (taking the population of Wurtzburg into 
view) so great asin the Lindheim process from 
1660 to 1664. For in that small district, con- 
sisting at the very utmost of six hundred inha- 
bitants, thirty persons were condemned and 
put to death, making a twentieth part of the 
whole population consumed in four years.* 

How dreadful are the results to which these 
data lead! If we take 157 as a fair average of 
the executions at Wurtzburg, (and the cata- 
logue itself states that the list was by no means 
complete,) the amount of executioms there in 
the course of the centary preceding 1628 
would be 15,700. We know that from 1610 
to 1000 was the great epoch of the witch trials, 
and that so late as 174.) Maria Renata was ex- 
ecuted at Wurtzburg for witchcraft; and 
though in the interval between 1660 and that 
date, it is to b~ hoped that the number of these 
horrors had diminished, there can be little 
doubt that several thousands fall to be added 
to the amount already stated. In Bamberg, 
Paderborn, Treves and the other Catholic bi- 
shoprics, whose zeal was not less ardent, fur- 
nished an equal contingent; and if the Protes- 
tants, as we know, actually vied with them in 
the extent to which these cruelties were car- 
ried, the number of victims from the date of 
Innocent’s bull to the final extinction of these 
prosecutions, must considerably exceed 100,000 
in Germany. 

Even the feeling of horror excited by the pe 
rusal of the Wurtzburg murders is perhaps ex 
ceeded by that to which another document re- 
lative to the state of matters in 1629, which 
Horst has printed at full lengtht must give 
rise: namely, a ballad on the subject of these 
executions, detailing in doggrel verses the suf. 
ferings of the unfortunate victims, “ to be sung 
to the tune of Dorothea”—a common street 
song of the day. Itisentitled the Druten Zei- 
tung, or Witches’ Chronicle, “being an ac- 
count of the remarkable events which took 
place in Franconia, Bamberg and Wurtzburg, 
with those wretches who from avarice or am- 
bition have sold themselves to the devil, and 
how they had their reward at last; set to mu- 
sic, and to be sung tothe air of Dorothea.” It 
is graced also with some hideous devices in 
wood, representing three devils seizing on di- 
vers persons by the hair of their heads, legs, 
&c. and dragging them away. It commences 
and concludes with some pious reflections on 
the guilt of the witches and wizards, whose 
fate it commemorates with the greatest glee 
and satisfaction. One device in particular, by 

* The reader who wishes to form a more ac- 
curate idea of the details of the witch trials in 
Germany, will find ample information in Hau- 
ber, sleta at Scripta Magica, Vol. IL. pp. 505— 
533. Vol. IIL. p. 307. Schmidt, Veue Geschichte 
der Deutschen, Th. 1V. and Horst’s Damono- 
magic, Th. I. p. 212 et seq. This last work 
contains references to all the other works on 
the subject. 

t Christoph Van Ranzow, a nobleman of 
Holstein, burnt eighteen at once on one of his 
estates. Westph. Monum. Inedita, Tom. III. 

$ Vol. VI. p. 311. et seq. 
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which a witch who had obstinately resisted the 


torture is betrayed into confession,—namely, | 


by sending into her prison the hangman dis- 
guised as her familiar (Bull Teufel)—seems 


to meet with the particular approbation of the | 


author, who calls it an excellent joke; and no 
doubt the point of it in his eyes was very much 
increased by the consideration that upon the 
confession, as it was called, so obtained, the 
unhappy wreteh was immediately committed 
to the flames.* What are we to think of the 
state of feeling in the country where these 
horrors were thus made the subject of periodi- 
eal ballads, and set to music for the amuse- 
ment of the populace 

It was one fatal effect of the perseverance 
with which Satan and his dealings were thus 
brought before the view of every one, that 
thousands of weak and depraved minds, were 
actually led into the belief that they had form- 
ed a connexion with the evil being, and that 


the visiors which had so long haunted the 


realized in their own case. In this way alone, 
can we in some measure account for the strange 
confessions which form the great peculiarity 
in the witch trials, where unhappy creatures, 
in the full knowledge of their fate, admit their 
sexual intercourse with Satan, their midnight 
meetings, incantations, their dealings with 
spirits, “ white, black and grey, with all their 
truimpery, the grotesque horrors of the Sab- 
bath,—in short, every wild and impossible 
phantasm which had received colour and a 
body in the Ma/leus,—and seemed to be per- 


| fectly satisfied that they had fully merited the 


fiery trial to which their confession immedi- 
ately subjected them. When we read these 
trials, we think of the effect of the Jew’s fiddle 


| in Grimm's Fairy Tale; we see the delusion 
| spreading like an epidemic from one to ano- 


brain of Sprenger and his associates had been | 


* Some of our readers may wish to see a sp 

cimen of this precious production. We shall 

take a stanza or two descriptive of the joke of 

which the poor witch was the victim 

Ein Hexen hat man gefangen, zu Zeit die war 
sehr reich 

Mit der man lang umbgaber ehe sie bekannte 
gleich 

Dann sie blieb darauf bestandig es gescheh ihr 
Unrecht gross 

Bis man ihr macht Nothwendig diesen arilichen 


poss, | ') 


Das ich mich driber wunder; man schickt ein 
Henkersknecht 

Zu ihr ins Gefiingniss nunter, den man hat 
kleidet recht 

Mit einer Barnhaute als wenns der Teifel 
war 

Als ihm die Drut anschaute meynts ihr Buhl 
kam daher. 


Sie sprach zu ihm behende, wie lestu mich so 
lang 

In der Obrigkeit hande? Hilf mir aus ibren 
Zwang 


dein 
Thu mich aus der Augst entreissen, o leibster 
Bule mein. 


Sie thet sich selbst verrathen, und gab anzei- 
gung viel 

Sie hat nit geschmeckt den Braten, was das 
war fur ein Spiel (') 

Er tréstet sie und saget, ich will der Helfen 
wohl 

Darum sey unverzaget Morgens geschehen 
soll 

It bears the colophon “ Printed at Smalecald 
in the year 1627.” 

t When these horrors were thus versified, it 
is not wonderful to find them improved, as tie 
Methodists call it, by the preachers of the time. 
At Riga, in 1626, there appeared “ Nine Select 
Witch Sermons, by Hermann Sampsonius, su- 
perintendant at Riga,” and many others in the 
course of that century. 


ther, till first, the witnesses, then the judges, 
and lastly the poor criminals themselves, all 
yield to the giddy whirl, and go off like danc- 
ing Dervises under its influence. 

It is very true, that, in many of the cases, 
and particularly those which occur in the ear- 
lier part of the 17th century, when the diabo- 
lical doctrines of Sprenger and Delrio were in 
their full vigour, the confessions on which 
these convictions proceeded were elicited by 
torture moral and physical, and frequently re- 
tracted, till a fresh application of the rack 
produced a fresh admission. One instance 
from Delrio may stand in place of a thousand. 
ile mentions,* that an unfortunate gentleman 
in Westphalia had been twenty times put to 
the rack, “ vicies seve quaestioni subditum,” 
in order to compel him to confess that he was 


|; a were wolf! All these tortures he resisted till 


; , : ; | innocence. 
Wie du mir hast verheissen ich bin ja eben | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the hangman gave him an intoxicating draught, 
and under its influence he confessed that he 
was a were wolf after all. “ En judicium cl/e- 
mens arbitrium” says Delrio, “ quo se porrigat 
n illis partibus aquilonaribus.’"—See how long 
sutiering we judges are in the north! we never 
put our criminals to death, till we have tried 
them with twenty preliminary courses of tor- 
ture! This is perfectly in the spirit of another 
worthy in Germany, who had been annoyed 
with the pertinacity of a witch, who, like the 
poor lycanthrope, persisted in maintaining her 
“ Da liess ich sie tuchtig foltern” 
says the inquisitor—“ und sie gestand"—I tor- 
tured her téghtly—(the torture lasted four 
hours)—and she confessed! Who indeed un- 
der such a system would not have confessed ? 
Death was unavoidable either way, and the 


| great object was to attain that consummation 


with the least preparatory pain. “1 went,” 
says sir George Mackenzie, “when I was a 
Justice Depute, to examine some women who 
had confessed judicially. One of them, who 
was a silly creature, told me that she had not 
confest because she was guilty, but being a 
poor creature who wrought for her meat, and 
being defamed for a witch, she knew she wou!d 
starve, for no person hereafter would give her 
meat or lodgings, and that all men wonld beat 
her and hound dogs at her, and that therefore 
she desired to be out of the world. Whereupon 
she wept most bitterly, and upon her knees 





* Book v. s. 9. 
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called God to witness to what she said.”* In 
other cases, the torture was applied not only 
to the individual accused, but to his relations 
or friends, to secure confession. In Alison 
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Robert Erskine, of Dun,* tried for the murder 
of his nephews, he is indicted for making away 
with them by poisoning and witchereft, as if 
the poisoning was not of itself amply sufficient 


Pearson's case,t it appears that her daughter, | to account for their death. 


a girl of nine years of age, had been placed in | 


the pilliewinks, and her son subjected to about 
fifty strokes in the boots. Where the torture 
was not corporeally applied, terror, confusion, 


and the influence of others frequently produced | 


the same effect on the weak minds of the ac- 
cused. In the case of the New England witches 
in 1696, six of the poor women who were libe- 
rated in the general gaol delivery which took 
place after this reign of terror began to de- 
cline, (and who had all confessed previously 
that they had been guilty of the witchcrafts 
imputed to them,) retracted their confessions 


in writing, attributing them to the consterna- | 


tion produced by their sudden seizure and im- 
prisonment. 
confession which, it is said, we made was no 
other than what was suggested to us by some 
gentlemen, they telling us we were witches, 
and they knew it, and we knew it, and they 
knew that we knew it, which made us think 
that it was so, and our understanding, our rea- 


* And indeed,” said they, “ that | 


It was still less wonderful that those myste- 
| rious phenomena which sometimes occur in the 

human frame, such as spontaneous combustion, 

delusions arising from the state of the brain 

and nerves, and optical deceptions, should ap- 

pear to the sufferer to be the work of the devil, 

whose good offices they might very probably 
| have invoked under some fit of despondency or 
| misanthropy, little expecting, like the poor 
| man inthe fable who called on Death, to be 
| taken at their word. What a“ Thesaurus of 
| Horror’ would the spectres of Nicolai, or Ni- 
| cholson, have afforded in the sixteenth century 
or the commencement of the seventeenth, if 
embodied in the pages of the Malleus or the 
Flagellum Demonum, instead of being quietly 
| published by the patients as optical and med!- 
| cal phenomena in the Berlinische Monatschrift 
| for 1799, and the 15th volume of the Philoso- 
| phical Journal! What a fearful glimpse into 
| the infernal world would have been afforded 

by the still more frightful illusions which 


son, aud our faculties almost gone, we were haunted poor Backzko of Kinigsberg t during 


not capable of judging our condition. 


And | his political labours in 1506 ;—the grinning ne- 


most of what we said was but a consenting to | gro who seated himself opposite to him, the 


what they said.’’t 


' owl-headed tormentor that used to stare at 


But though unquestionably great part of _ him every night through his curtains, the 


these confessions which at first tended so much 
to prolong this delusion were obtained by tor- 


snakes twisting and turning about his knees 
as he turned his periods! If we turn back to 


ture, or contrary to the real conviction and be- | 1651, we find our English Jacob Biéhme, Por- 


lief ofthe accused, it is impossible to deny that 
in many cases the confessions were voluntary, 
and proceeded from actual belief. Nor was it 
to be wondered at that persons of a weak and 
melancholy temperament should, more parti- 
cularly at a time whea the phenomena of na- 


ture and of the human body were so little un- | 


derstood, be disposed to set down every occur- 
rence which they could not explain, and every 


wild phantasm which crossed their minds, to | 
the direct and immediate agency of an evil | 


At that period even the most natural 
Ifa child 


power. 
events were ascribed to witchcraft. 


after being touched by a suspected individual | 
died or became ill, the convulsions were ascribed | 
to diabolical interference, as in Wenham'scase | 
so late as 1712.6 If, onthe contrary, she cured | 
instead of killing, the conclusion was the same, | 
although the ouly charm employed might be a | 


if an old woman's | 
eat, coming to the door at night took part in a | And shapes that come not at a mortal call 
concert with other cats, this was nothing but | 


a witch herself in disguise. In the case of | 


prayer to the Almighty.|] 





* Criminal Law. Tit. x. 

t Records of Justiciary. Trial of the Master 
of Orkney. 

t Calef's Journal. 

§ Cobbett’s State Trials. 
BS ine of Bartie Paterson. Records of Scot- 

ish Justiciary. Dec. 18, 1607 

7 In Wenham’'s case, Mr. Chauncy deposed 
that a cat belonging to Jane Wenham had 
eoine and knocked at his door at night, and that 


| dage,} giving an account of visions which must 
| have been exactly of the same kind, arising 

from an excited state of the brain, with the 

most thorough conviction of the reality. His 
| Philadelphia disciples, Jane Leade, Thomas 
Bromley, Hooker, Sabberton, and others, were 
indulged, on the first meeting of their society, 
with a vision of unparalleled splendour. The 
| princes and powers of the infernal world 
passed in review before them, sitting in 
coaches, surrounded with dark clouds and 
| drawn by a cortege of lions, dragons, tigers 
and bears: then followed the lower spirits ar- 
ranged in squadrons, with cats’ ears, claws, 
twisted limbs, &c.; whether they shat their 
eyes or kept them open, the appearances were 
equally distinct; “ for we saw,” says the mas- 
ter spirit Pordage, “‘ with the eyes of the mind, 
not with those of the body.’ 


Wiil not depart when mortal voices bid. 
Lords of the visionary eye, whose lid 
Once raised remains aghast, and will not fall. 


(Wordsworth's Dion.) 


} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


Thus, while phenomena which experience 
hae since shown to be perfectly natural were 
universally attributed to supernatural causes, 





Records of Justiciary, March 10, 1606, an ab- 
surdity precisely similar takes place. 

* Ree. of Just. 1613, Dec. 1. 

t See the Veuer Necrolog. der Deutschen, 
1823, erstes Heft, for an account of these re- 


“he had killed it. This was founded on evidence | markable appearances. 


at the trial. In the case of Isabel Grierson, 


Museum.—Vou. XVII. 


t Divina et Vera Metaphysica. 
No. 99.—U 
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men had come to be on the most familiar foot- 
ing with spiritual beings of all kinds. In the 
close of the sixteenth century, Dr. Dee was, 
according to his own account, and we verily 
believe his own conviction, on terms of inti- 
macy with most of the angels. His brother 


physician, Dr. Richard Napier, a relation of | 


the inventor of the !cg¢arithms, got almost all 
his medics! prescriptions from the angel Ra- 


phee! 
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fears of these poor wretches to their own pur- 
poses; in short, that frauds similar to those 
which Boccaccio has painted in his novel of 
the angel Gabtiel, were occasionally played off 


upon the deluded victims. Without entering 
farther on a topic which is rather of a delicate 
kind, the reader will have an idea of our mean- 
ing, who recoliects the disclosures that took 


| place in the noted French case of Father Gi- 


fHlias Ashmole had a MS. volume of | 


these receipts, filling about a quire and a half | 


of paper.” In fact, one would almost suppose 
that few persons at that time condezcended to 
perfurm a cure by natural means. Witness 
the sympathetic nostrums of Valentine Great- 


rakes and Sir Kenelm Digby: or the case of | 


Arise Evans, reported by Aubrey,t who “ had 
a fungous nose, and to whom it was revealed 
that the king's hand would cure him, and at 
the first coming of King Charles II. into St. 
James's Park; he kissed the king’s hand, and 
rubbed his nose with it, which troubled the king, 
but cured him.” In Aubrey’s time too, the vi- 
sits of ghosts had become so frequent, that they 
had their exits and their entrances without 
exciting the least sensation. Aubrey makes 
an entry in his journal of the appearance of a 
ghost as coolly as a merchant now-a-days 
makes an entry in his ledger. ‘‘ Anno 1670. 
Not far from Cirencester was an apparition. 
Being demanded whether good spirit or bad, 
returned no answer, but disappeared with a 
curious perfume and a melodious twang.” 

Is it to Le wondered at, then, that surround- 
ed ‘on all hands with such superstitious fan- 
cies, the weak and depraved were early brought 
to believe that all the wild chimeras of the dz- 
monologists were true, and that they had real- 
ly concluded that covenant with Satan, the 
possibility of which was universally inculcated 
as an article of faith, and the idea of which 
was constantly present to their minds ? 
that, under the influence of this frightful delu- 
sion they should voluntarily come forward to 
confess their imaginary crime, as in the Am- 
sterdam case of the poor girl who accused her- 
self of bewitching cattle by the words Shurius, 
Turias, Tirius.¢ or in another still more re- 
markabie case in 1687, mentioned in Reichard's 


Or, | 
| answers, being alunost always o> affirma- 


rard and La Cadiere. 

Much has been said as to the wonderful co- 
incidences to be found in the evidence of the 
accused when examined separately ; the mi- 


| nuteness of their details, and the general har- 





mony of the infernal narratives, as collected 
from the witch trials of different countries.” 
But the truth is that this assertion must in the 
first place be received with great limitations, 
for in many cases, where, were we to take the 
assertions of Sprenger and the rest as true, we 
should suppose the coincidence to be complete, 
the original confessions which still exist prove 
that the resemblance was merely general, and 
that there were radical and irreconcileable 
differences in the details of the evidence. In 
as far as the assertion is really true, one sim- 
ple explanation = far to account for the 
phenomenon ;—“ Insanire parent certd ratione 
modoque.” The general notions of the devil 
and his demeanour, the rites of the infernal 
sabbath, &c. being once fixed, the visions which 
crossed the minds of the unfortunate wretches 
accused, soon assumed a pretty determinate 
and invariable form ; so that even if left to tell 
their own story, there would have been the 
closest resemblance between the narratives of 
different individuals. But this was not all. 
In almost every case the confessions were 


| merely the echo of questions put by the inqui- 


sitors, all of which were again founded on the 
dwmonological creed of the Malleus. One set 
of questions is put to all the witches, and the 


tives, necessarily correspond. Hence it is 


| amusing enough to observe how different were 


Beytrage,S where a young woman accused her- | 


self, her friend, and the mother of her friend, 
»f a long course of witchcraft, with all the 
usual traditional and impossib!e horrors of 
Sprenger and his brethren. 

Neither, we are afraid, is there much reason 
to doubt that some of the most horrible of their 
conceptions were founded on facts which were 
but too real; that the cunning and the de- 
praved contrived to turn the eestasies and the 





* We cannot help thinking that the prefixed 
characters which Ashmole interprets, to mean 
Responsum Raphaelis, seem remarkably to re- 
semble that cabalistic looking initial which in 
medical prescriptions is commonly interpreted 
“« Recipe.” 

t p. 164. 

t Dapper (Beschreibung von Amsterdam, p. 
150) describes her asa melancholy or hypo- 
chondriac girl. 
usual. 


§ Vul. i. p. 100, et seq. 





She was burnt, however, as | 


the results, when the process of investigation 
fell into the hands of persons to whom Spren- 
ger’s manual was unknown. In the Lindheim 
trials in 1633, to which we have already al- 
luded, the inquisitor happened to be an old 
soldier, who had witnessed several campaigns 
in the thirty years’ war, and who instead of 
troubling his head about Incubi, Succubi, and 
the other favourite subjects of inquiry with the 
disciples of the Hammer, was only anxious to 
ascertain who was the queen of the infernal 
spirits, the general, officers, corporals, &c. to 
all of which he received answers as distinct and 
satisfactory as any that are recorded for our in- 
struction in the chronicles of Bodinus or Delrio. 

In the seventeenth century, the manner in 
which the delusion is communicated seems ex- 
actly to resemble those remarkable instances 
of sympathy which occur in the cases of the 
Scottish Cambuslang Conversions and of the 
American Forest Preachings. No sooner has 
one hypochondriae published his symptoms, 
than fifty others feel themselves at once affect- 
ed with the same disorder. In the celebrated 
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the readers of Glanvil (and who has not occa- 
sionally peeped into his horrors?) are familiar, 
the disease spreads first through the children, 
who believed themselves the victims of diabo- 
lical agency, and who ascribed the convulsions, 


faintings, &c. with which they were attacked, | 


to that cause ; and next through the unfortu- 
nate witches themselves, for as soon as one or 
two of them, bursting into tears, confessed 
that the accusation of the children was true, 
all the rest join in the confession. 
is the nature of their confession? Of all im- 
possible absurdities that ever entered the brain 
of man, this trial! is the epitome. They meet 
the devil nightly on the Blocula, which is the 
devil's ball-room in Sweden, as the Brocken is 
in Germany ; they ride thither on sticks, goats, 
men’s backs and spits; they are baptized by a 
a provided by the devil; they sup with 
im, very frugally it would appear, for the 
banquet commonly consists of broth made with 
colewort and bacon, oatmeal, bread and butter, 
milk and cheese; and the devil allows no wine 
After supper they dance, and when the devil 
wishes to be particularly jolly, he pulls the 
spits from under them, and beats them black 
and blue, after which he sits down and laughs 
outrageously. Sometimes he treats them to a 
musical exhibition on the harp, for he has a 
front turn for music, as his famous sonata to 
artini proves. All of them confess sexual in- 
tercourse with him,* and most of them had 
sons and daughters by him. Occasionally he 
fell sick, and required to be bled and blistered ; 
and once he seemed to be dead, on which oc- 
casion there was a general mourning for him 
on the Blocula, as the Syrian damsels used to 
bewail the annual wound of their idol Tham- 
muzon Lebanon. Is it not frightful to think 
that in a trial held before a tribunal consisting 
of the élite of the province of Dalecarlia, as- 
sisted by the commissioners from the capital ; 
in a country where, antil this time, the witch 
mania, already beginning to abate in Germany, 
had scarcely been heard of, and where it ceased 
earlier, perhaps, than in most other countries 
in Europe, seventy-two women and fifteen 
children should have been condemned and 
executed at one time upon. such confessions? 
Is it possible after this to read without shud- 
dering the cool newspaper-like conclusion of 
Dr. Horneck? “On the 25th of August, exe- 
cution was done upon the notoriously guilty, 
the day being bright and glorious, and the sun 
shining, and some thousands of people being 
present at the spectacle!” 
Thirty years before, a similar instance of the 
rogress of the epidemic had taken place at 
Lille, in the hospital founded by the pious en- 
thusiast Antoinette Bourignon. On entering 
the school-room one day, she imagined that 
she saw a number of little black children, with 
aie flying about the heads of the girls, and 
not liking the colour or appearance of these 
visiters, she warned her pupils to be on their 
guard. Shortly before this, a girl who had run 
away from the institution in consequence of 





* This, indeed, is an almost invariable fea- 
ture in the witch trials, and if the subject could 
justify the discussion, might lead to some sin- 
gular medical conclusions 


And what | 
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being confined for some misdemeanour ef 
which she had been guilty, being interrogated 
how she had contrived to escape, and not liking 
probably to disclose the truth, had maintained 
that she had been liberated by the devil, to 
whose service she had devoted herself from 2 
child. Nothing more was wanting in that age 
of diablerie to turn the heads of the poor chil- 
dren; in the course of six months almost al! 
the girls in the hospital, amounting to more 
than fifty, had confessed themselves confirmed 
witches, and admitted the usual intercourse 
with the devil, the midnight meetings, dances, 
banquets, &c. which form the staple of the 
narrative of the time. Their ideal banquets 
seem to have been on a more liberal scale, 
however, than those of the poor Mora witches ; 
probably because many of the pupils had been 
accustomed to better fare in a populous and 
wealthy town in Flanders, than the others in a 
village in Sweden. Exorcisms and prayers of 
all kinds followed this astounding disclosure 
The Capuchins and Jesuits quarrelled, the Ca- 
puchins implicitly believing the reality of the 
possession, the Jesuits doubting it. The pa- 
rents of the culprits now turned the tables 
upon poor Bourignon, by accusing her of hav- 
ing bewitched them; and at last the pious 
theosophist, after an examination before the 
council, was glad to seek safety in flight; 
having thus obtained a clearer notion than she 
formerly possessed of the kingdom of Satan, 
with regard to which she had entertained and 
published as many strange fancies as the 
Bishop of Benevento; and having been taught 
by her own experience the danger of tamper- 
ing with youthful minds, in which the train of 
superstition had been so long laid, that it only 
required a spark from her overheated brain to 
kindle it into a flame.* 

It would appear too that physical causes, 
and in particular nervous affections of a singu- 
lar kind, had about this time mingled with and 
increased the delusion which had taken its 
rise in these superstitious conceptions of the 
devil and his influence. During the very year 
(1669) in which the children at Mora were suf- 
fering under convulsions and fainting fits, 
those in the Orphan Hospita! at Hoorn, in Hol- 
land, were labouring under a malady exactly 
similar; but though the phenomena were at- 
tributed to diabolical agency, the suspicions of 
the public fortunately were not directed to any 
individual in particular.t Another instance of 
the same kind had taken place about a century 
before in the Orphan Hospital at Amsterdam, 
of which a particular account is given in Dap- 
per's history of that city, where the number of 
the children supposed to be bewitched amount- 
ed to about seventy, and where the evil wae 
attributed to some unhappy old women, before 
whose houses the affected urchins, when led 
out into the streets, had been more than usu- 
ally clamorous. Such also appears to have 
been the primary cause of the tragedies in 





* Adelung, Geschichte der Mensch. Narrheit, 
vol. v. p. 245, et fol. 

t Franz Cuyper, von den Teufeln. Bekker, 
Monde Enchanté. 

t Also mentioned in Brand's Geschichte der 
Reformation, c. vi 
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New England in 1699; of the demoniac exhi- 
bitions at Loudon, which were made a pretext 
for the murder of the obnoxious Grandier; of 
the strange incidents which occurred so late 
as 1749 in the convent of Unterzell at Wartz- 
burg; and of most of the other more remarka- 
ble cases of supposed possession. The myste- 
rious principle of sympathy operating in weak 
minds, will in fact be found to be at the root of 
most of the singular phenomena in the history 
of witchcraft. No wonder then that after the 
experience of a century, the judges, and even 
the ignorant public themselves, came at last 
to suspect, that however the principle might 
apply to other crimes, the confession of the 
criminal was not, in cases of witchcraft, the best 
evidence of the fact. In the New England 
eases, says Mr. Calef (April 25, 1693), * one 
was tried that confessed; but they were now 
so well taught what weight to lay upon con- 
fessions, that the jury brought her in not 
guilty, although she confessed she was.” 

But what a deluge of blood had been shed 
before even this principle came to be recog- 
nised, and still more before the judicial belief 
in the existence of the crime was fully eradi- 
eated! What a spectacle does Europe present 
from the date of Innocent’s bull down to the 
commencement of the eighteenth century! 
Sprenger, Henry Institor, Geiss von Lind- 
heim, and others in Germany; Cumanus in 
Italy; the Inquisition in Spain; Remigius, 
Bodinus and De L’Ancre in France and Lor- 
raine, flooring witches on all sides with the 
Malleus Maleficarum, or flogging them to death 
with the Flagellum and Fustis damonum ; 
Holland, Geneva, Sweden, Denmark, Eng- 
land and Scotland vying with each otier in 
the number of their trials and the depth of 
their infatuation and bigotry! The Retorma- 
tion, which uproots other errors, only strength- 
ens and fosters this. Every town and village 
on the continent is filled with spies, accusers, 
and wretches, who made their living by pre 
tending to detect the secret marks which 
indicated a compact with the devil;* inqui- 
sitors, judges, advocates, executioners, every 
one connected with these frightful tribu- 
mals, on the watch for any thing which 
might afford the semblance of suspicion. To 
ensure the death or ruin of an enemy, nothing 
more was necessary in most cases than to 
throw into this lion's mouth an accusation 
of magic against him. “ Vix aliquis eorum,” 
says Linden, the determined foe of these pro- 
ceedings, “ qui accusati sunt supplicium eva- 
sit.” The fate of Edelin, of Urban Grandier, 
and of the Maréchale d’Ancre in France; of 
Doctor Flaet and Sidonia von Vork in Ger- 
many; and of Peter of Abano in Italy,t prove 





* The trade of a pricker, as it was called, 

i. ¢.a person who put pins into the flesh of a 

witch, was a regular one in Scotland and Eng- 

land, as well as on the continent. Sir George 

M:Kenzie mentions the case of one of then 

who confessed the imposture (p. 48); and a 

similar instance is mentioned by Spottiswood 
(p. 448). 

Peter died in prison just in time to escape 

the flames. He was burnt in eftigy, however, 


after his death 
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how often the accusation of sorcery was not 
even believed by the accusers themselves, but 
was resorted to merely as a certain means to 
get rid of an obnoxious enemy. Meanwhile 
the notaries’ clerks and officials labouring in 
their vocation, grew rich from the enormous 
fees attendant on these trials; the executioner 
became a personage of first rate consequence 
“ generoso equo instar auiici nobilis ferebatur, 
anro argentoque vestitus. Uxor ejus vestium 
luxu certabat cum nobilioribus.”"* Some par- 
tial diminution of this persecuting zeal took 
place in consequence of a rescript of John VII 
(18th December, 1501,) addressed to the com- 
mission, by which the fees of court were re- 
stricted within more moderate bounds; but 
still the profits arising from this trade in hu- 
man victims, were sufficient to induce the 
members and dependents of court, like the 
Bramins in India, to support with all their 
might this system of purification by fire. 

At last, however, the horrors of Wurtzburg 
and Treves began to open the eves even of the 
dullest to the progress of the danger, which, 
commencing like Elijah’s cloud, had gradually 
overshadowed the land. While the executions 
were confined to the lower classes, to crazed 
old women or unhappy foreigners, even those 
whose more vigorous intellect enabled them to 
resist the popular contagion. chose rather to 
sit by spectators of these horrors, than to ex- 
pose themselves to the fate of Edelin or Flaet, 
by attacking the madness in which they ori- 
ginated. But now, when the pestilence, spread- 
ing on and on, threatened the lives of more ex- 
alted victims; when noblemen and abbots, pre- 
sidents of courts and professors, began to swell 
the catalogue, and when no man felt secure 
that he might not suddenly be compelled by 
torture to bear witness against his own inno- 
cent wife or children, selfishness began to co- 
operate with truth and reason. So, in the 
same way, in the case of our own New Eng- 
land witchecrafts, the first effectual check 
which they received was from the accusation of 
Mrs. Hale, the clergyman’s wife: her husband, 
who till then had been most active in the per- 
secution, immediately received a new light 
with regard to the transaction, and exerted 
his whole influence for the suppression of the 
trials 

The first decisive blow which the doctrines 
of the inquisitors received in Germany, was 
from the publication of the Cautio Criminalis, 
in 1631. In the sixteenth century, it is true 
that Ponzonibius, Wierus, Pietro d'Apone and 
Reginald Scott, had published works which 
went to impugn the whole proceedings; but 
the works of the foreigners were almost un- 
known in Germany, and that of Wierus was 
nearly as absurd and superstitious as the doc- 
trines he combatted. It is little to the credit of 
the reformers that the first work in which the 
matter was treated in a philosophical, humane 
and common-sense view, should have been the 
production ofa Catholic Jesuit, Frederick Spee, 
the descendant of a noble family in Westphalia. 
So strongly did this exposure of the horrors of 
the witch trials operate on the mind of John 





* Lindon, cited by Wyttenbach, Versuch 
einer Geschichte von Frier, vol. iii. p. 110. 
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Philip Schonbrunn, Bishop of Wurtzburg, and 
finally Archbishop and Elector of Mente, that 
his first care on assuming the electoral dgnity, 
was to abolish the process entirely within his 
dominions—an example which was soon after 
followed by the Duke of Brunswick and others 
of the German princes. Shortly after this the 
darkness begins to break up, and the dawning 
of better views to appear, though still liable to 
partial and temporary obscurations—the evil 
apparently shifting farther north, and reap- 
pearing in Sweden and Denmark in the shape 
of the trials at Mora and Fioge. Reichard* 
has published a rescript of Frederick William, 
Elector of Brandenburg, bearing date the 4th 
Nov. 1654, addressed to the judges in reference 
to the case of Ann of Ellerbroke, enjoining 


that the prisoner should be alluwed to be heard | 


in defence, before any torture was resorted to, 
(a principle directly the reverse of those main- 
tained by the inquisitorial courts,) and express- 
ly reprobating the proof by water as an unjust 
and deceitful test, to which no credit was to 
be given.t 
place, as in the Neuendorf trial of Catherine 
Sempels, we find the sentence of death first 
passed upon her by the provincia] judges, com- 
muted into imprisonment for life by the Elec- 
toral Chamber in 1671—a degree of lenity 
which never could have taken place during the 
height of the mania. 


In 1701, the celebrated inaugural Thesis of | 


Thomasius de Crimine Magia was publicly de- 
livered, with the highest applause, in the Uni- 
versity of Halle, a work which some fifty 
years before would assuredly have procured 
the author no other crown but that of martyr- 
dom, but which was now received with gene- 
ral approbation, as enbodying the views which 
the honest and intelligent had long entertain- 
ed. Thomasius’ great storehouse of informa- 


tion and arguinent was the work of Bekker, | 


who again had modelled his on the Treatise of 
Van Dale on Oracles; and Thomasius, while 
he adopted his facts and arguments, steered 


clear of those Cartesian doctrines which had | 


been the chief cause why the work of Bekker 
had produced so little practical effect. Still, 
notwithstanding the good thus produced, the 
fire of persecution seems smothered only, not 
extinguished. In 1723, it flames up again at 
Sigedin in Hungary, where thirteen persons 
were burnt alive on three scaffolds, for witch- 
craft, under circumstances of horror worthy of 
the wildest periods of this madness.t And so 
late as 1749, comes the frightful story of 
Maria Renata, of Wurtzburg, the whole offi- 
cial details of which are published by Horst, 
and which in its atrocity was worthy to con- 
clude the long series of murders which had 
polluted the annals of Bamberg. This trial is 
remarkable from the feeling of disgust it seems 





* Beytrage zur bef drderung einer nahern 
einsicht in das gesammte Geisterreich, vol. i. p. 


+ So viel der Wasserprobe bebrifft darauf ist 
nicht zusehen, sintemal solches ein widerrecht- 
lich und traglich Mittel ist, darauf hat man 
kein Fundament zu setzen. 

“t Bodmer, Jus Ecclesiast. Prob. tom. ¥. t. 
&XKv. 
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to have excited in Germany, Italy, and France; 
and the more so, because, whatever may be 
thought of the reality of her pretensions, there 
seems no doubt from the evidence that Maria 
was by no means immaculate, but was a dab- 
bler in spells and potions, a venefica in the 
sense of the Theodosian code. But there isa 





Even where a conviction takes | 


time, as Solomon says, for every thing under 
the sun; and the glories of the Malleus Male- 
ficarum were departed. The consequence was, 
that taking this trial as their text book, various 
foreigners, particularly Maffei, Tartarotti, and 
Dell’ Ossa, attacked the system so vigorously, 
that since that time the adherents of the old 
superstition seem to have abandoned the field 
in Germany. 

Matters had come to a close much sooner in 
Switzerland and France. In the Catholic can- 
ton of Glarus, it is said, a witch was burnt 


| even so late as 17¢6;* but in the Protestant 


cantons no trials seem to have taken place for 
two centuries past. The last execution in Ge- 
neva was that of Michae] Chauderon, in 1652.1 
Sebastian Michaelis, indeed, would have us to 
believe, that at one time the tribunal at Ge- 
neva put no criminal accused of witchcraft to 
death, unless on proof of their having done ac- 
tual injury to men or animals, and that the 


| other phenomena of confessions, &c., were re- 


garded as mere mental delusions.} If such, 
however, was originally the case, this humane 
rule was unfortunately soon abandoned; for no 
where did the mania of persecution at one time 
| rage more than in Geneva, as is evident from 
| Delrio’s preface. It seems fairly entitled, how- 
| ever, tothe credit of having been the first state 
| in Europe which emancipated itself from the 
influence of this bloody superstition 
In France, the edict of Louis XIV., in 1682, 
directed merely against pretended witches and 
| prophets, proves distinctly that the belief in the 
reality of witchcraft had ceased, and that it 
was merely the pretended exercise of such 
powers which it was thought necessary to sup- 
press. It is highly to the credit of Louis ad 
his ministry, that this step was taken by bim 
in opposition to a formal requéte by the parlia 
ment of Normandy, presented in the year 1670, 


| on the occasion of his majesty having com- 


muted the punishment of death into banish- 
ment for life, in the case of a set of criminals 


| whom the parliament had condemned more 


majorum for witchcraft. In this apology for 
their belief, they reminded Louis of the inve 
terate practice of the kingdom, of the nume 
rous arréts of the p-rliament of Paris, from the 
trials in Artois, in 1459, reported by Monstre 
let, down to that of Leger, in May, 1616; of 
the judgments pronounced vader the commis- 
sion addressed by Henry the Great to the Sieur 
de L’Ancre, in 1609; of those pronounced by 
the parliament of Tholouse, in 1577; of the 
celebrated case of Gaufridy, in 1611; of the 





* Conrersations-Lezicons, Art. Hexerey 

t Keysler, Reise- Beschreibung durch Deutsch 
land, p. 208. 

t Preumatologic, p. 53 et 55. 

§ The Abbé Fiard, one of the latest believers 
on record, has printed the Requéte at full 
length in his Lettres sur la Magie, p. 117 et 
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arréts of the parliaments of Dijon and Rennes, 
following on the remarkable trial of Maréchal 
de Retz, in 1441, who was burnt for magic and 


sorcery in the presence of the Duke of Bre- | 


tagne: and after combating the authority of a 
canon of the Council of Ancyra, and of a pas- 
sage in St. Augustine, which had been quoted 
against them by their opponents, they sum 
up their pleading with the following placid 
and charitable supplication to his majesty— 
* Qu’elle voudra bien souffrir l'exécution des 
arréts qu’ils ont rendus, et leur permettre de 
continuer l'instruction et jugement des procés 
des personnes accusés de sortilége, et que la 
piété de votre majesté ne souffrira pas que l'on 
introduise durant son regne une nouvelle opi- 
nion contraire aux principes de la religion, 
pour laquelle votre majeste a toujours si glo- 
rieusement employé ses soins et ses armes.”’ 
Notwithstanding this concluding compliment 
to his majesty’s zeal and piety, it is doubtful 
whether the parliament ef Normandy, in their 
anxiety for the support of their constitutional 
privileges, could have taken a more effectual 
plan to ruin their own case, than by thus pre- 
senting Louis with a sort of anthology or ele- 
gant extracts from the atrocities of the witch 


trials; and in all probability the appearance of 


the edict of 1650 was accelerated by the very 
remonstrance by which the Norman sages had 
hoped to strangle it. 


In turning from the continen* to the state of 


matters in England and Scotland, the prospect 
is any thing but a comfortable one; and cer- 
tainly nothing can be more deceitful than the 
unction which Dr. Francis Hutchinson lays to 
his soul, when he ventures to assert that Eng- 
land was one uf those countries where its hor- 
rors were least felt and earliest suppressed. 
Witness the trials and convictions which, even 
before the enactment of any penal statute, 
took place for this imaginary offence, as in the 
ease of Bolingbroke and Margery Jourdain, 
whose incantations the genius of Shakspeare 
has rendered familiar to us in the second part 
of King Henry VI. Witness the successive 


statutes of Henry VIII.,* of Elizabeth,t and of 
James |.,t the last only repealed in 1736,§ and | 


passed while Coke was attorney-general, and 
Bacon a member of the Commons! 
the exploits of Hopkins, the witch-finder-gene- 
ral, against the wretched creatures in Lincoln- 
shire, of whom— 


Some only for not being drowned, 

And some for sitting above ground, 

Whole nights and days upon their breeches, 

And feeling pain, were hanged for witches. 
Hudibras, Part U1. Canto III. 


What would the doctor have said to the list 
of THREE THOUSAND Victims executed during 
the dynasty of the Long Parliament alone, 
which Zachary Grey, the editor of Hudibras, 
says he himself perused? What absurdities 
ean exceed those sworn to in the trials of the 
witches of Warbois, whose fate was, in Dr. 
Hutchinson's days, and perhaps is still annu- 
* 1541, c. 8. 
| 5 Elizabeth, c. 15, 1562 
t 1 James, c. 12. 

§ By the 9th Geo II 
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| ally “ improved” in a commemoration sermon 
at Cambridge ? or in the case of the luckless 
Lancashire witches, sacrificed, as afterwards 
appeared, to the villany of the impostor Ro- 
binson, whose story furnished materials to the 
dramatic muse of Heywood and Shadwell ? 
How melancholy is the spectacle of a man like 
Hale condemning Amy Duny and Rose Cul- 
lender in 1664, on evidence which, though cor- 
roborated by the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Brown, a child would now be disposed to 
laugh at? A better order of things, it is true, 
commences with the chief-justiceship of Holt. 
The evidence against Mother Munnings, in 
1694, would, with a man of weaker intellect, 
have sealed the fate of the unfortunate old 
woman; but Holt charged the jury with such 
firmness and good sense, that a verdict of not 
guilty, almost the first then on record in 9 trial 
for witcheraft, was found. In about ten other 
trials before Holt, from 1694 to 1701, the re- 
sult was the same. Wenham’s case, which 
followed in 1711, sufficiently evinced the 
change which had taken place in the feelings 
of judges. Throughout the whole trial, Chief 
Justice Powel! seems to have sneered openly 
at the absurdities which the witnesses, and in 
particular the clergymen who were examined, 
were endeavouring to press upon the jury ; 
but with all his exertions, a verdict of guilty 
was found against the prisoner. With a view, 
however, of securing her pardon, by showing 
how far the prejudices of the jury had gone, 
he asked when the verdict was given in, “ whe- 
ther they found her guilty upon the indictment 
for conversing with the devil in the shape of a 
eat?” The foreman answered, “ we find her 
guilty of that!” It is almost needless to add 
that a pardon was procured for her. And yet 
frightful to think, after all this, in 1716, Mrs. 
flicks and her daughter, aged nine, were 
hanged at Huntingdon for selling their souls 
to the devil, and raising a storm, by pulling off 
their stockings and making a lather of soap! 
With this crowning atrocity, the catalogue of 
murders in England closes; the penal statutes 
against witchcraft being repealed in 1736, and { 
the pretended exercise of such arts being 
| punished in future by imprisonment and pil- 
lory. Even yet, however, the case of Rex r. 
| Weldon, in 1809, and the still later case of 
Barker v. Ray, in Chancery (Aug. 2, 1827), 
proves that the popular belief in such practices 
has by no means ceased; and it is only about 
two years ago, that a poor woman narrowly 
escaped with her life from a revival of Hop- 
kins’ trial by water. Barrington, in his obser- 
vations on the statute 20 Henry VI., does not 
hesitate to estimate the numbers of those put 


to death in England on this charge at 30,000. . 
We now turn to Scotland. Mauch light will ’ 
soon be thrown on the rise and progress, de- . 
cline and fall of the delusion in that country by 
the valuable work of Mr. Pitcairn, now in the 
course of publication,* which contains full ab- 8 
| stracts of every trial in the Supreme Criminal u 
Court of Scotland. Four numbers of this very I 
ii 





* Trials and other Proceedings in Matters 
Criminal before the High Court of Justiciary 
in Scotland, selected from the Records of that 
| Court. By Robert Pitcairn. Edinburgh. 4to 
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important and interesting publication have al- 
ready appeared, bringing matters down to the | 
year 1602, in which, avoiding the flippancy and | 
political bias of Arnot, and at the same time | 
not troubling the public with mere formal and 
uninteresting technicalities, the author has 
given a faithful and minute view of the proce- 
dure in each case, accompanied with full ex- 
tracts from the original documents, where they | 
contained any thing of interest, and with such 
notes merely as are necessary for the under- 
standing of the text. The interest of this 
work increases with every number. We shall 
avail ourselves of the parts already published, 
while we shall also extract from the MS. Re- 
cords of the Justiciary such notices as appear | 
to be illustrative of the subject of this article.” 

In no country perhaps did this gloomy su- 
perstition assume a darker or bloodier charac- 
ter than in Scotland. Wild, mountainous, and 
pastoral countries, partly from the striking, va- 
ried, and sometimes terrible phenomena which 
they present—partly from tire habits and man- 
ner of life, the tendency to thought and medi- 
tation which they create and foster, have al- | 
ways been the great haunts in which supersti- 
tion finds its cradle and home. The temper of 
the Scots, combining reflection with enthusi- 
asta—their mode of life in earlier days, which 
amidst the occasional bustle of wild and agitat- 
ing exertion, left many intervals of mental va- 
cuity in solitude—their night watches ty the 
eave on the hill side—their uncertain climate 
of sunshine and vapour and storm—all contri- 
buted to exalt and keep alive that superstitious 
fear with which ignorance looks on every ex- 
traordinary movement of Nature. From the 
earliest period of the Scottish annals, “ All 
was bot gaistis, and Eldrich phantasie ;” the 
meteors and aurore boreales which prevailed 
in these mountainous tracks were tortured into 
apparitions of horsemen combating in the air, 
or corpse-candles burning on the hill tops.t 
Skeletons danced as familiar guests at the 
nuptials of our kings} Spectres warned them 
back from the battle-field of Flodden, and vi- 
sionary heralds proclaimed from the market- 
cross the long catalogue of the slain. 


“ Figures that seemed to rise and die, 
Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 
While nought confirmed, could ear or eye 
Discern of sound or mien; 
Yet darkly did it seem as there 
Heralds and pursuivants appear, 
With trumpet sound and blazon fair, 
A summons to proclaim.” 
Marmion, Canto V 


Incubi and succubi wandered about in all di- 
rections with a degree of assurance and plau- 
sibility which would have deceived the very 
elect,§ and wicked churchmen were cited by 








* Since this article was put in types, we ob- 
serve an announcement of a History of De- 
monology and Witchcraft, for Murray's Family 
Library, by the person best qualified perhaps 
in Europe for the task—Sir Walter Scott. 

t Holingshed, vol. i. p. 50—p. 317. 

t At the second marriage of Alexander III, 
Fordun, vol. ii. p. 128. Boece, p. 294, ed. 1574. 

§ Boece, p. 149. 
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audible voices and an accompaniment of thun- 
der before the tribunal of Heaven.* The an- 
nals of the thirteenth century are dignified 
with the exploits of three wizards, before 
whom Nostradamus and Merlin must stoop 


| their crests, Thomas of Ercildoune, Sir Mi- 


chael Scott, and Lord Soulis. The Tramon- 


| tane fame of the second had even crossed the 


Alps, for Dantet accommodates him with a 
place in Hell between Bonatto, the astrologer 
of Guido de Monte Feltro, and Asdente, of 
Parma. 

But previous to the Reformation,.these su- 
perstitious notions, though generally preva- 
lent, had hardly assumed a form much caleu- 
lated to disturb the peace of society. Though 
in some cases, where these powers had been 
supposed to have been exercised for treasona- 
ble purposes, the punishment of death had 
been inflicted on the witches,} men did not as 
yet think it necessary merely for the supposed 
possession of such powers, or their benevolent 
exercise to apply the purifying power of fire to 
eradicate the disorder. Sir Michael and the 
Rhymer lived and died peaceably; and the tra- 
gical fate of the tyrant Soulis on the Nine 
Stane Rigg was owing, not to the supposed 
sorceries which had polluted his Castle of 
Hermitage, but to those more palpable atroci- 
ties which had been dictated by the demon of 
his own evil conscience, and executed by those 
iron-handed and iron-hearted agents, who were 
so readily evoked by the simpler spell of feudal 
despotism. 

From the commencement of the Records of 
the Scottish Justiciary Court, down to the 
reign of Mary, no trial properly for witchcraft 
appears on the record. For though in the case 
of the unfortunate Countess of Glammis, exe- 
cuted in 1536, during the reign of James V., 
on an accusation of treasonably conspiring the 
king’s death by poison, some hints of sorcery 
are thrown into the dittay, probably with the 
view of exciting a popular prejudice against 
one whose personal beauty and high spirit ren- 
dered her a favourite with the people, it is ob- 
vious that nothing was really rested on this 
charge. But with the introduction of the Re- 
formation “ novus rerum nascitur ordo.” Far 
from divesting themselves of the dark and 
bloody superstitions which Innocent’s bull had 
systematiaed and propagated, the German re- 
formers had preserved this, while they demo- 
lished every other idol, and moving 


‘In dismal dance around the furnace blue,” 


had made even children pass through the fire 
to Moloch. Their Scottish brethren, adopting 
implicitly the creed of their continental proto- 


| types, transplanted to our own country, a soil 


* In the case of Cameron, Bishop of Glas- 
gow, 1466 —Buchanan. Pitscottie. 
t Quell’ altro che nei fianchi é cosi poco 
Michele Scotto fu che veramente 
Delle magiche frodi seppe il ginco. 
Canto XX 
t As in the case of the witches at Forres, 
who attempted to destroy King Duffus by the 
favourite pagan charm of roasting his image 
in wax ; and thus burnt at Edinburgh for a i- 
milar attempt against James III., in 1479. 
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unfortunately but too well prepared for such a 
seed, the whole doctrine of Satan's visible 
agency on earth, with all the grotesque hor- 
rors of his commerce with mankind. The aid 
of the sword of justice was immediately found 
to be indispensable to the weapons of the spi- 
rit; and the verse of Moses which declares 
that a witch shall not be suffered to live, was 
forthwith made the groundwork of the Act 73 
of the ninth parliament of Queen Mary, which 
enacted the punishment ofdeath against witches 
or consulters with witches. 

The consequences of this authoritative re- 
cognition of the creed of witcheraft became 
immediately obvious with the reign of James 
which followed. Witchcraft became the all- 
engrossing topic of the day, and the ordinary 
accusation resorted to whenever it was the ob- 
ject of one individual to ruin another, just as 
certain other offences were during the reign of 
Justinian, and during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries in Italy. In Scotland the evil 
was not less busy in high places, than among 
the humbler beings, who had generally been 
professors of the art magic. A sortof relation 
of clientage seems to have been established 
between the operative performers, and those 
noble patrons (chiefly, we regret to say of the | 
fair sex) by whom their services were put in | 
requisition. The Lady Buccleugh, of Branx- 
holm Hall, whose spells have furnished our 
ewn Northern Wizard with some of his most 
striking pictures; the Countess of Athol, the | 
Countess of Huntly, the wife of the Chancel- 
lor Arran, the Lady Ker, wife of James, Mas- 
ter of Kequests, the Countess of Lothian, the 
Countess of Angus, (more fortunate in her ge- | 
neration than her grandmother Lady Glam- 
mis,) were all, if we are to believe the scandal 
of Scotstarvet, either protectors of witches or 
themselves dabblers in the art." Even Knox 
himself did not escape the accusation of witch- 
craft; the power and energy of mind with 
which Providence had gifted him, the enemies 
of the Reformation attributed to a darker 
source. He was accused of having attempted 
to raise “ some sanctes” in the churchyard of 
St. Andrew's, but in the course of this resusci- 
tation up started the devil himself, having a 
huge pair of horns on his head, at which terri- 
ble sight Knox's secretary became mad with 
fear, and shortly after died. Nay, to such a 
height had the mania gone, that Scot of Scots- 
tarvet mentions that Sir Lewis Ballantyne, | 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, “ by curiosity 
dealt with a warlock called Richard Grahame,” 
(the same person who figures in the trial of Ali- 
son Balfour, as a confederate of Bothwell’s,) 
“ to raise the devil, who having raised him in 
his own yard, in the Canongate, he was thereby 
so terrified that he took sickness and thereof 
died.” This was a“ staggering state of Scot's 
statesmen” indeed, when even the supreme 
criminal judge of Scotland was thus at the 
head of the delinquents. Well might any un- 
fortunate criminal have said with Angelo— 

“ Thieves for their robbery have authority, 


When judges steal themselves.” 
(Meas. for Meas. Act II. Scene 2.) 





Nor, in fact, was the Church less deeply im- 
plicated than the court and the hall of justice ; 
for, in the case of Alison Pearson, (1538,) we 
find the celebrated Patrick Adainson, Archbi- 
shop of St. Andrew's, laying uside the fear of 
the Act of Parliament, and condescending to 
apply to this poor wretch for a potion to cure 
him of his sickness! 

A faith so strong and so general could not be 
long in manifesting itself in works. In 1572 
occurs the first entry in the Justiciary Record, 
the trial of Janet Bowman, of which no parti- 
culars are given, except the emphatic sentence 
“ Convict: and Brynt.” No fewer than thirty- 
five trials appear to have taken place before the 
Court of Justiciary during the remainder of 
James's reign, (to 1625,) in almost all of which 
the result is the same as in the case of Bow- 
man. 

Two or three of these are peculiarly interest- 
ing; one, from the difference between its de- 
tails and those which form the usual materials of 
the witch trials; the others, from the high rank of 
some of those involved in them, and the strange 
and almost inexplicable extent of the delusion. 
The first to which we allude is that of Bessie 
Dunlop,” convicted on her own confession ; 
the peculiarity in this case is, that instead of 
the devil himself in proprid persond, the spi- 
ritual beings to whom we are introduced are 
our old friends the fairies, the same sweet 
elves whom Paracelsus defends, and old Aubrey 
delighted to honour. Bessie’s familiar was a 


| being whom she calls Thom Reed, and whom 
| she describes in her judicial declarationt as 


an honest weel elderlie man, gray bairdit, 
and had ane gray coitt with Lumbard sleeves 
of the auld fassoun, ane pair of gray brekis, 
and quhyte schankis gartarrit abone the kne.”’ 
Their first meeting took place as she was go- 
ing to the pasture, ‘‘ gretand (weeping) verrie 
fast for her kow that was dead, and oe hus- 
band and child that was lyand sick in the land- 
ill (some epidemie of the time), and she new 
risen out of gissane (childbed).” Thom, who 
took care that his character should open upon 
her in a favourable light, chid her for her dis- 
trust in Providence, and told her that her sheep 


| and her child would both die, but that her hus- 


band should recover, which comforted her a 
little. His true character, however, appeared 
at a second “ forgathering,”’ when he unblush- 
ingly urged her “to denye her christendom 
and renounce her baptism, and the faith she 
took at the fount stane.” The poor witch an- 
swered, that “though she should be riven at 
horse-tails she would never do that,” but pro- 
mised him obedience in all things else, a qua- 
lified concession with which he rather grum- 
blingly departed. His third appearance took 
place in her own house, in presence of her 
husband and three tailors (three!). To the in- 
finite consternation of this trio and of the 
gudeman, he took her by the apron and led her 
out of the house to the kiln-end, where she saw 
eight women and four men sitting; the men 
in gentlemen's clothing, and the women with 
plaids round about them, and “ very seemly to 
see." They said to her, “ Welcome Bessie, 
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wilt thou go with us?’’ but as she made no an- 
swer to this invitation, they, after some con- 
versation among themselves which she could 
not understand, disappeared of a sudden, and 
“a hideous ugly sough of wind followed them.” 
She was told by Thom, after their departure, 
that these “were the gude wights that won- 
ned in the Court of Elfane,” and that she ought 
to have accepted of their invitation. She af- 


| in 1601, the details of which we presume Mr. 


Pitcairn will not extract ;* and in that of Colqu- 
houn, of Luss, tried for sorcery and incest, 
in 1633,t where the instrument of seduction 
was a jewel obtained from a necromancer. In 
short, wherever any flagitious purpose was to 


| be effected, nothing more was necessary than 


terwards received a visit from the Queen of | 
| the power it gave them of realizing their own 


Elfane, in person, who condescendingly asked 


a drink of her, and prophesied the death of her | 


child and the recovery of her husband. The 


use which poor Bessie made of her privileges | 
was of the most harmless kind, for her spells | 
seem to have been all exerted to cure, and not | 


to kill. Most of the articles of her indictment 
are for cures performed, nor is there any 
charge against her of exerting her powers for 
a malicious purpose. As usual, however, she 
was convicted and burnt. 

This was evidently a pure case of mental 
delusion, but it was soon followed by one of a 
darker and more complex character, in which, 
as far as the principal actor was concerned, it 
seems doubtful whether the mummery 
witebcraft formed any thing more thana mere 
pageant in the dark drama of human passions 
and crimes. We allude to the trials of Lady 
Fowlis and of Hector Munro of Fowlis, for 
witcheraft and poisoning, in 1590. This is one 
of those cases which might plausibly be quoted 
in support of the ground on which the witch 


ot | 


trials have been defended by Selden, Bayle, and 
the writers of the Encyclopedie ;—namely, the | 


necessity of punishing the pretensions to such 
powers, or the belief in their existence, with 
as great rigour, as if their exercise had been 
real. “The law against witches,” says Sel- 
den, “does not prove there be any, but it pu- 
nishes the malice of those people that use such 
means to take away men’s lives. If one should 

rofess that by turning his hat and erying buz, 

e@ could take away a man’s life, though in 


truth he could do no such thing, yet this were | 


a just jaw made by the state, that whoever 
should turn his hat thrice, and ery buz, with 


an intention to take away a man’s life, shall be | 


put todeath.” We shall hardly stop to expose 
the absurdity of this doctrine of Selden in the 


abstract, which thus makes the will universally | 


equal to the deed; but when we read such 
eases as that of Lady Fowlis, it cannot at the 
same time be denied, that the power which the 
pretended professor of such arts thus obtained 
over the popular mind, and the relaxation of 


moral principles with which it was naturally | 


accompanied in the individual himself, render- 
ed him a most dangerous member of society. 


In general, the profession of sorcery was asso- | 


ciated with other crimes, and was frequently 
employed as a mere cover by which these 
might with the more security and effect be 


ee The philters and love-potions of | 


Voisin and Forman ; the private court ca- 
lendar of the latter, containing “ what ladies 
loved what lords best,” (which the chief jus- 
tice prudently would not allow to be read in 
Court,) are sufficiently well known. Charms 
_ of a more disgusting nature appear to have 

been supplied by our own witches, as in the 
case of Roy, tried before the sheriff of Perth, 


to have recourse to some notorious witch. In 
poisoning, in particular, they were accomplish- 
ed adepts, as was naturally to be expected from 


prophecies. Poisoners and witches are classed 
together in the conclusion of Louis XIV.'s 
edict; and the trials before the Chambre Ar- 
dente prove that the two trades were gene- 
rally found in harmonious juxta-position. Our 
own Mrs. Turner, in England, affords us no 
bad specimen of this union of the poisoner with 
the procuress and the witch; while the preva- 
lence of the same connexion in Scotland, ap- 
pears from the details of the case of Robert 
Erskine, of Dun, from that of the daughter of 
Lord Chftonhall, Euphemia Macalzean, and 
still more from the singular case of Lady 
Fowlis. 

The object of the conspirators in this last 
case was the destruction of the young lady of 
Balnagown, which would have enabled George 
Ross, of Balnagown, to marry the young law 
Fowlis. But in order to entitle them to the 
succession of Fowlis, supposing the alliance to 
be effected, a more extensive slaughter was 
required. Lady Fowlis's step-sons, Robert and 
Hector, with their families, stood in the way, 
and these were next to be removed. Nay, the 
indictment goes the length of charging her 
with projecting the murder of more than 
thirty individuals, including an accomplice of 
her own, Katharine Ross, the daughter of Sir 
David Ross, whom she had seduced into her 
schemes, a woman apparently of the most re- 
solute temper, and obviously of an acute and 
penetrating intellect; there seems reason to 
doubt whether she had any faith in the power 
of the charims and sorceries to which she re- 
sorted, but she probably thought that in 
availing herself of the services of those hags 
whom she employed, the more prudent course 
would be to allow them to play off their mum- 
meries in their own way, while she combined 
them with more effective human means. Ac- 
cordingly the work of destruction commenced 
with the common spell of making two pictures 
of clay, representing the intended victims; but 
instead of exposing them to the fire, or bury- 
ing them with their heads downward, the pic- 
tures were in this case hung up on the north 
side of the room, and the lady, with her fami- 
liars, shot several arrows, shod with elf-arrow 
heads, at them, but without effect. Though 
the Lady Fowlis gave orders thet other two 
pictures should be prepared, in order to renew 
the attempt, she seems forthwith to have re- 
sorted to more vigorous measures, and to 
have associated Katharine Ross, and her bro- 
ther George, in her plans. The first compo- 
sition prepared for her victims was a stoupfull 


| of poisoned ale, but this ran out in making 


She then gave orders to prepare “a pig of 


* Rec. of Just. May 27, 1601. 
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ranker poison, that would kill shortly,” and 
this she despatched by her nurse to the young 
Laird of Fowlis. Providence, however, again 
rotected him: the “ pig” fell and was broken 
y the way, and the nurse, who could not re- 
sist the temptation of tasting the contents, 
paid the penalty of her curiosity with her life. 
So corrosive was the nature of the potion, that 
the very grass on which it feil was destroyed. 
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Nothing, however, could move Lady Fowlis | 


from her purpose. Like Mrs. Turner, who 
treated Overbury with spiders, cantharides, 
and arsenite alternately, that she might be 
able to * hit his complexion,” she now proceed- 
ed to try the effect of “ ratton poyson,” (rats- 
bane.) of which she seems to have administer- 
ed several doses to the young laird, “ in eggs, 
browis, or kale,” but still without effect, his 
constitution proving apparently too strong for 
them. She had more nearly succeeded, how- 
ever, with her sister-in-law, her female victim 
The “ ratton poyson” which she had prepared 
for Lady Balnagown, she contrived, by means 
of one of her subsidiary hags, to mix in a dish 
of kidneys, on which Lady Balnagown and her 
company supped, and its effects were so vio- 
lent, that even the wretch by whom it had 
been administered revolted at the sight. At 
the date of the trial, however, it would seem 
the unfortunate lady was still alive. Lady 
Fowlis was at last apprehended on the confes- 
sion of several of the witches she had employ- 
ed, and more than one of whom had been exe- 
cuted before her own trial took place. The 
proceedings after all terminated in an acquit- 
tal, the result which is only explicable by ob- 
serving that the jury was evidently a pacced 
one, and consisted principally of the depend- 
ants of the houses of Munro and Fowlis. 

This scene of diablerie and poisoning, how- 
ever, did not terminate here. It now appear- 
ed that Mr. Hector, one of his step-mother’s 
intended victims, had himself been the prinei- 
pal performer in a witch underplot directed 
against the life of his brother George. Unlike 
his more energetic stepmother, credulous to 
the last degree, he seems to have been entire- 
ly under the control of the hags by whom he 
was surrounded, who harassed and terrified 
him with fearful predictions and ghastly exhi- 
bitions of all kinds. He does not appear to 


April following. It must be admitted that the 
incantations which followed were well caleu- 
lated to produce a strong effect, both moral 
and physical, on the weak and credulous being 
on whom they were played off. Shortly after 
midnight, in the month of January, the witches 
left the house in which Mr. Hector was lying 
sick at the time, and passed to a piece of 
ground lying betwixt the lands of two feudal 
superiors, where they dug a large grave. 
Hector Munro, wrapped in blankets, was then 


| carried forth, the bearers all the time remain- 
ing dumb, and silently deposited in the grave, 


| ror, was earried back to bed. 


the turf being laid over him and pressed down 
with staves. His foster-mother, Christian 
Neill, was then ordered to run the breadth of 
nine riggs, and returning to the grave, to ask 
the clnef witch “ which was her choice.” She 
answered that Mr. Hector was her choice to 
live, and his brother George to die for him 
This cooling ceremony being three times re- 
peated, the patient, frozen with cold and ter- 
Mr. Hector's 
witehes were more successful than the hags 
employed by his stepmother. George died in 
the month of April as had been predicted, 
doubtless by other spells than the force of 
sympathy, and Hector appears to have reco- 
vered. He had the advantage, however, of a 
selected jury on his trial, as well as Lady Fow- 
lis, and had the good fortune to be acquitted. 

Scarcely had the agitation produced by these 
trials subsided, when the public mind was 
again confounded by a new, a more extensive, 
and almost inexplicable scene of enchantment, 
directed against the life of James and his 
Queen, in 1591. 

The first hint of those strange proceedings 
which were afterwards disclosed, was derived 
from the confessions of a girl named Gellie, or 
Gellis Duncan, servant to the — bailiff of 
Tranent. Some sudden cures performed by 
this girl, and other suspicious points in her 
conduct, having attracted the observation of 
her master, he, with a laudable anxiety for the 


| discovery of the truth, “ did, with the help of 


have been naturally a wicked man, for the | 


very same witches who were afterwards 
leagued with him against the life of George, 
he had consulted* with a view of curing his 


elder brother Robert, by whose death he would | 


have succeeded to the estates. But being 
seized with a lingering illness, and being told 
by his familiars that the only chance he had 
of recovering his health was that his brother 
should die for him, he seems quietly to have 
devoted him to death, under the strong instinct 
of self-preservation. 


ngering and gradual, and the officiating 
witch, who seemed to have the same con4- 
dence in her own nicet 
celebrated inventress of the poudre de succes- 
sions, warranted the victim until the 17th of 





* Vide Trial. Pitcairn, vol. i. pp. 203, and 
following 


In order to prevent sus- | 
picien, it was agreed that his death should be | 
i 


of calculation as the | 


others, torment her with the torture of the 
pillewinkis (a species of thumbscrew) upon 
her fingers, which is a grievous paine, and 
binding or wrenching her head with a cord or 
rope, which is a most cruel torment also.’* 
But notwithstanding these persuasive applica- 
tions, no confession could be extorted. At 
last it was suggested by some of the operators, 
that her silence was owing to her having been 
marked by the devil, and on a diligent exami- 
nation the mark was found on the fore part of 
the throat. No sooner was it detected than 
the charm was burst: she confessed that all 
her cures were performed by the assistance of 
the devil, and proceeded to make disclosures 
relative to the extent of her guilt, and the 
number of associates, which utterly eclipse all 
the preceding “ discoveries of witchcraft” with 
which the criminal records furnish us down to 
this time. Thirty or forty different individa- 
als, some of whom, as the pamphlet observes, 
were “as civill honest women as anie that 
dwelled within the city of Edinburgh,” were 
* News from Scotland, declaring the damna- 
ble life of Dr. Fian. — Pitcairn, vol. i. p. 213. 
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denounced by her, and forthwith apprehended 
upon her confession. Nor was this list con- 
fined to the lower classes, from whom the vic- 


| 


tims offered to this superstition had generally | 
been selected; for among those apprehended | 


on Duncan's information was Euphemia Mac- 
alzean, the daughter of Lord Cliftonhall, one 
of the senators of the College of Justice. 


To trace out the wide field of witchcraft 


which was opened to him by the confessions of 
the accused as they were successively exa- 
mined, was an employment highly congenial 
to the credulous mind of James, prone to every 
superstition, and versed in all the traditionary 
lore of Sprenger and Bodinus. Day after day 
he attended the examinations in person, was 
put into a “wonderful admiration” by every 
new trait of grotesque horror which their con- 


fessions disclosed, and even carried his curio- | 
sity so far as to send for Gellie Duncan her- | 


self, who had, according to the confession of 
another witch, Agnes Sampson, (the wise wife 
of Keith,) played a reel or dance before the 
witches, as they moved in procession to meet 
the devil in the kirk of North Berwick, in 


order that he might himself listen to this in- 
fernal air—“ who upon the like trumpe did | 
play the said dance before the king's majestie, | 


who in respect to the strangeness of the mat- 


ters, took great delight to be present at these | 


examinations.” 


All these disclosures, however, it may be an- | 
ticipated, were not obtained without a liberal | 


application of the usual compulsitor in such 
cases—the torture. The chief sutferer was a 
person named Cuningham, who figures in the 
trials under the name of Dr. Fian, a school- 
master, near Tranent, and apparently a per- 


son of dissolute character, though, as appeared | 
from his conduct on this inquisition, also of | 


singular strength of mind and firmness of 
nerve. He was put to the question, “ first, by 
thrawing of his head with a rope, whereat he 


would confess nothing; secondly, he was per- | 


suaded by fair means to confess his folly,” 
(would it not have been as natural to have 
tried the fair means first?) “ but that would 
prevail as little; lastly, he was put to the most 
cruel and severe pain in the world, called the 
boots,* who, after he had received three 


strokes, being inquired if he would confess his | 
damnable acts and wicked life, his tongue | 


would not serve him to speak.”t Being re- 
leased from this instrument of torture, he ap- 
pears, under the influence of the agony pro- 
duced by it, to have subscribed a confession, 
embracing not only the alleged charges of con- 
spiracy against the king by means of witch- 


craft, but a variety of particulars relative to | 


his own life and conversation, by no means of | 


an edifying character. 
But the weight to be attached to this con- 


fession was soon meade appareat by what fol- | 
lowed; for Fian, who had been recommitted to 


prison, and who had appeared for a day or two 


to be “ very solitarye’ and penitent, contrived | 


in the course of the next night to make his 





* We need hardly remind our readers of the 


torture of Macbriar by the boots, before the 
Privy Council, in the Tales of my Landlord. 
t News from Scotland. 
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escape, and on his reapprehension and second 
examination, thought fit, to the great discom- 
posure of James, to deny the whole of the 
my oe which he had previously admitted. 
“s ereupon the king's majestie, perceivin 
his stubborn wilfulnesse,” prescribed the fol- 
lowing remedy for his relapse. “ His nayles 
upon his fingers were riven and pulled with an 
instrument called in Scottish a turkas.* And 
under every naile there was thrust in two nee- 
dles over even up to the heads. At ail which 
torments, notwithstanding, the doctor never 
shrunke anie whitt, neither would he then 
confess it the sooner for all the tortures inflict- 
ed upon him. Then was he with all conveni- 
ent speed by commandment conveyed again to 
the torment of the boots, where he continued 
a long time, and abode so many blows in them 
that his legs were crushed and beaten toge- 
ther as small as might be, and the bones and 
flesh so bruised, that the blood and marrow 
spouted forth in great abundance, whereby 
they were made unserviceable for ever.” 

The doctor, it will be seen, did not long re- 
quire their services; but whether his confes- 
sion was obtained by fair means or foul, it cer- 
tainly bears so startling a resemblance to that 
of the leading witch, Agnes Sampson, a woman 
whom Spottiswood describes as “ matron-like, 
grave and settled in her answers,” that it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the supersti- 
tious mind of James should have been con- 
founded by the coincidence. Nothing in fact, 
ean exceed the general harmony of the ac- 
counts given by the different witches of their 
proceedings, except the ludicrous and yet hor- 
rible character of the incidents which they re- 
cord, and which might well extort, even from 
James himself, the observation he appears to 
have made in the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings, that they were all “extreme lyars.” 

James, it appears, from his singular piety, 
and the active part which, long before the 
composition of his Demonology, he had taken 
against Satan and his invisible world, had been 
from the first most obnoxious to his servants 
upon earth. On one occasion when an unsuc- 
cessful attempt had been made against his life, 
the fiend pleaded (though we do not see why 
a Scotch devil should speak French) that he 
had no power over him, adding “ I] est homme 
de Dieu.”+ The visit which in a sudden fit of 
romantic gallantry he paid to Norway, to bring 
over his queen, was too favourable an opportu- 
nity for the instruments of Satan to be ne- 
gilected, and accordingly it was resolved by the 
conclave that every exertion should be made 
to raise such a tempest as should infallibly put 
an end to the greatest enemy (as Satan himself 
confidentially admitted to one of the witches,t) 
whom the devil ever had in the world. The 
preparations were therefore commenced with 
all due solemnity. Satan undertook in the first 
instance to raise a mist so as to strand the hing 
on the English coast, but more active measures 
being thought necessary, Doctor Fian as the 





* Old French, turquois, from torguere, a 


| smith’s pincers. 


+ Sir James Melville, p. 204 
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devil's secretary, or register, as he is called 
throughout these trials, addressed a letter to a 
distinguished witch, Marion Linkup and others 
of the sisterhood, directing them to meet their 


master on the sea within five days, for the pur- | 
On All-hallow- | 


mass-eve, the infernal party, to the number of | 


pose of destroying the king.* 


about 200, embarked, “each in a riddle or 
sieve, and went into the same very substan- 
tially.” 
is not stated, but after some cruising about he 
made his appearance, and delivered to Robert 


| 


In what latitude they met with Satan | 


Grierson a cat which it appears had previously | 


been drawn nine times through the cruik,t 
giving the word to “cast the same into the 
sea' Hola!’ And this notable charm was not 
without its effect, for James, whose fleet was 
at that time clearing the Danish coast, after- 
wards declared that his ship alone had the 
wind contrary, while all the other vessels had 
a fair one 

The charm upon the water being finished, 
the witches landed, and after enjoying them- 
selves with wine, which they drank out of the 
same sieves in which they had previously sail- 
ed so *‘ substantially,” they moved on in pro- 
cession towards the kirk of North Berwick, 
which had been fixed on as their place of ren- 
dezvous with their master. The company ex- 
ceeded 100, of whom 32 are enumerated in 
Agnes Sampson's confession. And they were 
preceded by Gellie Duncan, playing upon the 
Jew's harp the following ditty: 

Cummer, goe ye before, Cummer, goe ye, 

Gif ye will not goe before, Cummer, let me 


Here their master was to appear in a cha- 
racter less common in Scotland than on the con- 
tinent, that ofa preacher. Doctor Fian, who, as 
the devil's register, took the lead in the ceremo- 
nies at the kirk, b/ew up the doors, and blew in 
the lichts, which resembled black candles stick- 
ing round about the pulpit, while another of the 
party, Grey Meill, acted as door-keeper. Sud- 
denly the devil himself started up in the pulpit, 
attired in a gown and hat, both black. The 
sketch of his appearance given in Sir James 
Melville's Memoirs has something of the power 
and picturesqueness of Dante. “ His body was 
hard lyk yrn, as they thocht that handled him, 
his faice was terrible, his nose lyk the bek of 
an egle, gret bournyng eyn” (occhi di bragia) 
his handis and leggis were herry with clawis 
upon his handis, and feit lyk the griflin, and 
spak with a how voice.” He first called the 
roll of the congregation, to which each an- 
swered by name; he then demanded of them 
whether they had been good servants, what 
they had done since the last time they had 
convened, and what had been the success of 
their conjurations against the king. Gray 
Meill the door-keeper, who was rash enough to 
remark, that “naething ailet the king yet, 
God be thankit,” was rewarded for this mal- 
apropos observation by a great blow. The 
devil then proceeded to admonish them to keep 
his commandments, which were simply to do 
all the evil they could; on his leaving the pul- 





~* Indictment against Fian. Pitcairn, vol. i. 
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pit, the whole congregation, male and female, 
did homage to him, by saluting him in a way 
and manner which we must leave those who 
are curious in such ceremonies to ascertain 
from the original indictments. 

Such is the strange story in which all the 
criminals examined before James and the 
council substantially agree, and unquestiona- 
bly the singular coincidence of their narra- 
tives remains at this day one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in the philosophy of Scottish 
history. The fate of the unfortunate beings 
who confessed these enormities could not in 
that age of credulity be for a moment doubt- 
ful. Fian, to whom, after the inhuman tor- 
tures to which he had been subjected, life 
could not be of much value, was condemned, 
strangled and burnt. Agnes Sampson under- 
went a similar fate. Barbara Napier, another 
person said to have been present at the con- 
vention, though acquitted of this charge was 
condemned on certain other charges of sor- 
cery in the indictment; but so strongly was 
the mind of James excited, that though he 
had secured a conviction against her on the 
whole, he actually brought the assize to trial 
for wilful error in acquitting her on this point 
of dittay. But the most distinguished victim 
connected with this scene of witchcraft was 
Euphemia Macalzean, the daughter of an emi- 
nent judge, Lord Cliftonhall, a woman of 
strong mind and licentious passions, a devoted 
adherent to the Roman Catholic faith, a par- 
tizan of Bothwell (who was accused by several 
of the witches as implicated in these practices 
against the king’s life) and a determined ene- 
my to James and to the reformed religion. 
Whatever may have been the precise extent 
of this lady's acquirements in sorcery, there 
can be no doubt that she had been on terms of 
the most familiar intercourse with abandoned 
wretches of both sexes, pretenders to witch- 
craft, and that she had repeatedly employed 
their aid in attempting toremove out of the way 
persons who were obnoxious to her, or who 
stood in the way of the indulgence of her pas- 
sions. The number of sorceries, poisonings 
and attempts at poisoning, charged against 
her in the indictment, almost rivals the accu- 
sations against Brinvilliers; and though the 
jury acquitted her of several of these, they 
convicted her of participation in the murder of 
her own godfather, of her husband's nephew, 
and of Douglas of Penfrastone ; besides being 
present at the convention of North Berwick, 
and various other meetings of witches, at 
which the king’s death had been contrived. 
Her punishment was the severest which the 
court could pronounce: instead of the ordinary 
sentence, directing her to be first strangled at 
a stake and then burnt, the unhappy woman 
was doomed to be “ bund to ane staik and burnt 
in assis, quick, to the death,” a fate which she 
endured with the greatest firmness, on the 25th 
June, 1591. So deep and permanent was the 
impression made by these scenes upon the 
king's mind, that we owe to them the prepa- 
ration of an act of parliament anent the form 
of process — witches, mentioned among 
the unprinted acts for 1597, and more immedi- 
ately the composition of that notable work of 
the Scottish Solomon, the “ gie.” 
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In the trials of Bessie Roy,* of James Reid,| 
of Patrick Currie,t of Teobel Grierson,§ and of 
Grizel Gardiner,|| the charges are principally 
of taking off and laying on diseases either on 
men or cattle; meetings with the devil in va- 
rious shapes and places; raising and dismem- 
bering dead bodies for the purpose of enchant- 
ments; destroying crops; scaring honest per- 
sons in the shape of cats; taking away women’s 
milk; committing house-breaking and theft by 
means of enchantments, and soon. South-run- 
ning water, salt, rowan tree, enchanted flints 


(probably elf-arrow heads), and dogarel verses, | 


generally a translation of the Creed or Lord's 


Prayer,’ were the means employed for effect- | 


ing a cure. Diseases again were laid on by 
forming pictures of clay or wax, which were 
placed before the fire or buried with the heads 
downward; by placing a dead hand,** or some 
mutilated member, in the house of the intended 
victim ; or, asin the case of Grierson, by the 
simpler process of throwing an enchanted tail- 
zie (slice) of beefagainst his door. It was im- 





| 
} 
| 
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zabeth Bathgate,” is remarkable, as being fol- 
lowed by an acquittal. In that of Katharine 
Oswald,t the prisoner's counsel had the bold- 
ness to argue, that no credit was to be given 
to the confessions of the other witches, who 
had sworn to the presence of the prisoner at 
some of their orgies, “ for all lawyers agree,” 
argued he, “that they are not really trans- 
ported, but only in their fancies, while asleep, 
in which they sometimes dream they see others 
there.” This reasoning, however, appears to 
have mode no impression on the jury, any 
more than the argument in Young's case,} 
that the stoppage of the mill, which she was 
acensed of having effected terenty-nine years 
before, by sorcery, might have been the effect 
of natural causes. About one half of the con- 
victions during this period proceed on judicial 


| confessions; whether voluntary or extorted 


does not appear. ‘They are not in general in- 
teresting, though some of the details in the 


' trial of Hamilton.§ differ a little from the ordi- 
| nary routine of the witch trials of the time. 


material whether the supposed powers of the | 


witch were exerted for good or evil. In the 
case of Grieve,{{ no malefice (to use tlie tech- 
nical term) was charged against him, but sim- 
ply that he had cured diseases by means of 
charms; and the same in the case of Alison 
Pearson ;tt but both were executed 
Paterson$§ seems to have been the mest pious 


Having met the devil on Kingston hills, in 
Fast Lothian, he was persuaded by the tempter 
to renounce his baptism—a piece of apostaecy 
for which he received only four shillings. The 
devil farther directed him to employ the fol- 


lowing polite adjuration when he wished to 


Bartie | 


of warlocks, for his patients were uniformly di- | 
rected, in addition to his prescriptions, to “ ask | 
| ous; for on one occasion, when Hamilton had 


their health at all livand wichtis abone or un- 
der the earth, in the name of Jesus.” The 
trial of Robert Erskine of Dun,|||| though given 
as one for witchcraft, seems to have been a 
simple case of poisoning, he having merely re- 
sorted to a notorious witch, named Margaret 
Irvine, for the herbs by which he despatched 
his nephews. The case of Margaret Wallace, 
towards the close of James's reign,’ deserves 
notice as being the first where something like 
astand was made against some of the funda- 
mental positions of the demonologists; the 
counsel for the prisoner contending strongly 
against the doctrine, that, in the case of a per- 
son accused of witchcraft, every cure perform- 
ed by her was to be sect down to the agency of 
the devil. The defence, however. though it 
seems to have been ably conducted, wes un- 
successful. 

Matters continue much in the same state 
during the reign of Charles 1. From 1625 to 
1640 there are eight entries of trials for witch- 
craft on the Record, one of which, that of Eli- 





* Just. Ree. 1590. 

t Just. Rec. July 21, 1603. 

t July 23, 1605. 

§ March 10, 1606. 

|| Sept. 7, 1610. Just. Records. 











| 
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raise him; namely, to beat the ground three 
times with his stick, and say “raise up, foul 
thief!” On the other hand, the devil’s beha- 
viour towards him was equally unceremoni- 


neglected to keep his appointment, he gave 
him a severe drubbing with a baton. 

The scene darkens, however, towards the 
close of this reign with the increasing domi- 
nion of the Puritans. In 1640,'| the General 
Assembly passed an act, that all ministers 
should take particular note of witches and 
charmers, and that the commissioners should 
recommend to the supreme judicature the un- 
sparing application of the laws against them. 
In 1643, (August 1!),) after setting forth the 
increase of the crime, they recommended the 
granting of a standing commission from the 
privy council or justiciary to any “ understand- 
ing gentlemen or magistrates,” to apprehend, 
try, and execute justice against the delin- 
quents. The subject appears to have been re- 
sumed in 1644, 10645 and 1649.5 and their re- 
monstrances, it would seem, had not been 
without effect, for in 1649, the year after the 
execution of Charles, an act of parliament was 
passed confirming and extending the provisions 
of Queen Mary’s, so as more effectually to 
reach consulters with witches, in regard to 
whom it was thought (though we do not see 
why) that the terms of the former act were a 


| little equivocal. From this time, not only does 


Y Vide Agnes Sampson's Trial, Pitcairn, vol. | 


i. pp. 234—237. 

** John Neill, March 26, 1631, Just. Rec. 
John Burg, Nov. 24, 1643, Ibid. 

tt Just. Ree. Aug. 1, 1623. 

tt Piteairn, vol. i. p. 165. 

&§ Just. Rec. Dec. 18, 1607. 

{|| Just. Rec. Dec. 1, 1613. 

TT Ibid. March 20, 1622. 
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the number of convictions, which since the 
death of James had been on the decline, in- 
crease, but the features of the cases assume a 
deeper tinge of horror. The old, impossible 
and abominable fancies of the .Wa/leus were 
revived in the trials of Janet Barker and Mar- 
* Ibid. 1633. 4 Ibid. Nov. 3, 1629. 

t Feb. 4, 1629. § Just. Rec. Jan. 22, 1630. 
|| Vide Acts of Assembly. 

{ Unprinted Acts of Assembly. 
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garet Lauder,* which correspond in a remark- 
able manner with some of the evidence in the 
Mcra trials. About thirty trials appear on the 


record between this last date and the Restora- | 


tion, only one of whicht appears to have ter- 


minated in an acquittal; while at a single cir- | 


cuit court, held at Glasgow, Stirling and Ayr, 


in 1650, seventeen persons were convicted and | 


burnt for this crime.t 

Numerous, however, as are the cases in the 
Records of Justiciary, it must be kept in view, 
that these afford a most inadequate idea of the 
extent to which this pest prevailed over the 
country. For though Sir George Mackenzie 
doubts whether in virtue merely of the general 
powers given by the act, 1563, inferior judges 
did at any time, of their own authority, try and 
condemn criminals aceused of witchcraft, the 
same end was managed in a different way. 
The court of justiciary was anxious to get rid 
of a jurisdiction which would alone have af- 
forded them sufficient employment, and the 
privy council were in use to grant commissions 
to resident gentlemen and ministers, to ex- 
amine, and afterwards to try, and execute, 
witches, all over Scotland; and so numerous 
were these commissions, that Wodrow ex- 
presses his astonishment at the number found 
in the Registers 
multitudes were burnt in every part of the 
kingdom. In Mercer's Manuscript Diary, La- 
mont’s Diary, and Whitelock’s Memorials,§ oc- 


casional notices of the numbers burnt are per- | 


petually occurring 

In every case of the kind it would appear 
that the clergy displayed the most intempe- 
rate zeal. It was before them that the poor 
wretches “delated” of witchcraft were first 
brought for examination; in most cases after 
a preparatory course of solitary confinement, 
cold, famine, want of sleep, or actual torture. 


On some occasions the clergy themselves ac- | 


tually performed the part of the prickers, and 
inserted long pins into the flesh of the witches 
in order to try their sensibility ;}| and in all 
they laboured by the most persevering investi- 


gations to obtain from the accused a confession | 


which might afterwards be used against them 


on their trial, and which in more than one in- | 
stance, even though retracted, formed the sole | 
evidence on which the convictions proceeded. | 
In some cases, where the charge against the | 


criminal was, that she was by habit and repute 
a witch, the notoriety of her character was 
proved before the justiciary court by the oath 
of a minister," just as habit and repute is now 
proved in cases of theft by that of a police of- 
heer. 

Thongh the tide of popular delusion in re- 
rard to this crime may be said to have turned 


during the reign of Charles II, its opening | 
vas, perhaps, more bloody than that of any of 





Under these commissions | 





* Just. Rec. Dec. 23, 1643. 

t Catharine Casey, Feb. 2, 1652, Just. Ree. 

Just. Rec 

§ Mercer, MS. copy in Advocate’s Library ; 
June 15, 1597; Sept. 9, 1598. Lamont, p. 7. 


Whitelock’s Memorials; 2d and 25th July, | 


1645; April 15, 1650; July 24, 1650. 
|| Case of Janet Young, Arnot, p. 358. 
% Grizel Gardiner, Sept. 7, 1610. Just. Rec. 
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| its predecessors. In the first year after the 


Restoration (1661), about twenty persons ap- 
pear to have been condemned by the justiciar 
court, two of whom, though acquitted on their 
first trial, were condemned on the second on 
new charges.” The numbers executed through- 
out the country are noticed by Lamont.t Four- 
teen commissions for trials in the provinces ap- 
pear to have been issued by the Privy Council 
in one day,t (November 7, 1661). Of the num- 
bers of nameless wretches who have died and 
made no sign, under the hands of those “ un- 
derstanding gentlemen,” (as the General As- 
sembly’s overture styles them,) to whom the 
commissions were granted, it isnow almost im- 
possible to form a conjecture. In reference, 
however, to the course of procedure in such 
cases, we may refer to some most singular ma- 
nuscripts relative to the examination of two 
confessing witches in Moray-shire in 1662, 
now in the possession of the family of Rose, of 
Kilravock; more particularly as the details 
which they contain are, both from their mi- 
nuteness and the unparalleled singularity of 
their contents, far more striking than any 
thing to be found on the Records of Justiciary 
about this time. 

The names of these crazed beldames were 
Isobel Gowdie and Janet Braidhead. Two of 
the latter's examinations are preserved; the 
former appears to have been four times exa- 
mined at different dates betwixt the 13th April 
and 27th May, 1662, before the sheriff and se- 
veral gentlemen and ministers of the neigh- 


| bourhood; and on one of these is a marking by 
| the Justice Depute Colville, as follows :-— 


“ Having read and considered the confession 
of Isobel Gowdie, within contained, as paction 
with Sathan, renunciation of baptism, with di- 
vers malefices, I find that a commission may 
be very justly given for her last trial —. Col- 
rille.’"§ The confessions are written under the 
hand of a notary public, and subscribed by all 
the clergymen, gentlemen and other witnesses 
present; as would appear to have been the 
practice where the precognitions were to be 
transmitted to the justiciary with the view of 
obtaining a commission to try and punish the 
crime. What the result of Isobel Gowdie's 
‘ last trial” was, it is easy, from the nature of 
her confessions, to conjecture. 


“ Non ragioniam’ de lor—ma guarda e passa.” 


Though examined on four different occa- 
sions, at considerable intervals of time, and un- 
doubtedly undergoing solitary confinement in 
the interim, so minute and invariable are the 
accounts given by Gowdie in particular, of the 
whole life and conversation of the witches to 
whom she belonged, that a pretty complete in- 
stitute of infernal science might be compiled 


* Margaret Hutchinson, 20th Aug. 1661. Ja- 


| net Cock, 10th Sept. 1661. 


t Page 179. 

t Privy Council Record. 

§ The paper is marked on the back, Edin- 
burgh, 10th July, 1062. Considered and found 
relevant by the Justice Depute. The part of 
Janet Braidhead’s deposition, which appears to 
have borne a similar marking by the Justice 
Depute, is torn off. 
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from her confession. The distinctness with 
which the visions seem to have haunted her, 
the consistency they had assumed in her own 
mind, and yet the inconceivable absurdity and | 
monstrosity of these conceptions, to many of | 
which we cannot even allude, furnish some | 
most important contributions to the history of 
noppenenanes insanity. 
er devotion to the service of the devil took 
lace in the kirk of Auldearn, where she was | 
ptized by him with the name of Janet, being | 
held up by a companion, and the devil sucking | 
the blood from her shoulder and spouting it on | 
his hand. The band or coven to which they | 
belonged consisted of thirteen, (whose names | 
she enumerates, and some of whom appear to | 
have been apprehended upon her delation,) | 
that being the usual number of the covens. 
Each is provided with an officer, whose duty it 
is to repeat the names of the party after Satan, | 
and a maiden, who seems to hold sway over 
the women, and who is the particular favourite 
of the devil, is placed at his right hand at 
feasts. A grand meetiog of the covens takes 
place quarterly, when a ball is given. Each 
witch has a “sprite’’ to wait upon her, some | 
appearing “in sad dun, some in grass green, | 
some in sea green, some in yellow.” Those of | 
Gowdie’s coven were, “Robert the Jakes, 
Sanders the Reed-Reever, Thomas the Fairy, | 
Swein the Roaring Lion, Thief of Hell wait- | 
upon-herself, Mac Hector,” and so on. Some 
of these spirits, it would appear, did not stand 
high in Isobel’s opinion, for Robert the Jakes, 
she says, was aged, and seemed to be “ a gow- 
kit glaikit spirit.’ Each of the witches too 
received a sobriquet, by which they were ge- 
nerally known.t Satan himself had several 
spirits to wait upon him; “sometimes he had 
boots and sometimes shoes upon his feet, but 
still his feet are forked and cloven.”’ The 
witches, it appears, occasionally took consi- 
derable liberties with his character, on which 
occasions Satan, on detecting the calumny, 
used to beat the delinquents “up and down 
like naked gaists,” with a stick, as Charon 
does the naked spirits in the Inferno, with his 
oar. (Cant. iii.) He found it much more easy, 


the fair sex. “Alexander Elder,” says the 
confessing witch, ‘‘ was soft, and could not de- 
fend himself, and did naething but greit and 
erye while he will be scourging him, but Mar- 

aret Wilson in Auldearn would defend herself 
finely, and cast up her hands to cape the blows, 
and Bessie Wilson would speak crustily with 
her tongue, and would bellin again to him 
stoutly.” 

The amusements and occupations of the 
witches are described with the same firmness 
and minuteness of drawing. When the devil | 
has appointed an infernal diet, the witches 
leave behind them, in bed, a besom or three- | 
legged stool, which assumes their shape till | 
their return, a feature exactly corresponding | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
however, to deal with the warlocks than with | 
| 
| 
} 
| 





* Her fellow-witch, Braidhead, was baptized 
by the very inappropriate name of Christian. 

t This seems to have been a common prac- 
tice in the Infernal ritual. Law gives the nick- 
names of the Renfrewshire witches, in the Ban- 
garran Case.—.Memorials, p. 122. 
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with the Mora trials. When proceeding to the 
spot where their work is to be performed, they 
either adopt the shape of cats, hares, &c., or 


,else, mounting upon corn or bean straws, and 


pronouncing the following charm,— . 


“ Horse and hattock, horse and go, 
Horse and pellats, ho! ho!” 


they are borne through the air to the place of 
their destination. If any one see these straws 
in motion, and “does not sanctify themselves,” 
the witches may shoot them dead. This feat 
they perform with elf-arrow heads, which are 
manufactured by Satan himself, and his assist- 
ants the elf boys, who are described, like the 
Scandinavian trolls, as little hump-backed 
creatures who speak “ goustic like,” (gruffly ;) 


| each witch receiving from Satan a certain 
number of these “ Freischatze.” A list of forty 


or fifty persons is given by the witch, who had 
been destroyed by herself and her companions, 
by these means; while she also mentions that 
she had made an unsuccessful attempt against 
the lite of Mr. Harry Forbes, minister of Aul- 
dearn, one of the witnesses actually present 
and subscribing her confession. Another at- 
tempt against the life of this minister is de- 
scribed very graphically. The instrument 
employed was “a bag made of the flesh and 
guts and galls of toads, the liver of a hare, pic- 
kles of corn, parings of nails, of feet, and toes,” 
which olio being steeped all night, and mixed 
secundum artem by Satan himself, was conse- 
crated by a charm dictated by Satan, and re- 
peated by the witches, “al! on their knees, and 
their hair about their shoulders and eyes, hold- 
ing up their hands, and looking steadfastly on 
the devil, that he might destroy the said Mr. 
Harry.” This composition one of the witches, 
who made her way into the minister's cham- 
ber, attempted to throw upon him, but was pre- 
vented by the presence of some other holy men 
in the room. Another composition of the same 
kind intended for the destruction of the lairds 
of Park and Lochloy was more successful, as 
appears from the deposition of the other witch, 
Janet Braidhead. Having prepared the venom, 
“ they came to Inshock in the night time, and 
scattered it up and down, above and about the 
gate, and other places, where the lairds and 
their sons would most haunt. And then we, 
in the likeness of crows and rooks, stood above 
the gate, and in the trees opposite the gate. It 
was appointed so that if any of them should 
touch or tramp upon any of it, as well as that 
it or any of it fall on them, it should strike 
them with boils and kill them, which it did, and 
they shortly died. We did it to make this 
house heirless.”’ 

It is needless, however, to pursue farther 
these strange detailsywhich we hope Mr. Pit- 
cairn will publish, in as far as they are capable 
of being submitted to the public eye, as a most 
valuable appendix to the records at that time. 

It would seem as if the violence of this po- 

ular delirium began after 1662 to relax. An 
interval of six years now occurs without a trial 
for this crime, while the record bears that 
James Welsh* was ordered to be publicly 
whipped for accusing several individuals of it. 





* January 27, 1062.—Justiciary Records. 
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a fate which he was hardly likely tu have en- ' 


countered some years before, Fountainhall, in 
noticing the case of the ten poor women con- 
victed on their own confession in 1678," ob- 
viously speaks of the whole affair with great 
doubt and hesitation. And Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, in his Criminal Law, the first edition 
of which appeared in the same year, thongh he 


does not yet venture to deny the existence of 


the crime or the expediency of its punishment, 
loys down many principles very inconsistent 
with the practice of the preceding century. 
“From the horridness of the crime,” says he, 
“ | do conclude that of all crimes it requires the 
clearest relevancy and most convincing proba- 
ture; and [ condemn, next to the wretches 
themselves, those cruel and too forward judges 
who burn persons by thousands as guilty of this 
crime.’ And accordingly, acting on these hu- 
mane and cautious principles, Sir George, in 
his Report to the Judges in 16=0,t relative to 
«2 number of persons then in prison for this 
crime, stated that their confessions had been 
procured by torture, and that there seemed to 
be no other proof against them, on which they 
were set at liberty. “ Since which time,” adds 
Lord Royston, “there has been no trial for 
this crime before that court, nor before any 
other court that I know of, except one at Pais- 
ley by commission from the Privy Council in 
anno 1697." This observation of Lord Roys- 
ton is net altogether correct. The trial at 
Paisley to which he alludes, is evidently the 
noted case of the Renfrewshire witches, tried 
on a charge of sorcery against a girl named 
Christian Shaw, the daughter of Shaw of Bar- 
garran. The conviction of the accused ap- 
pears to have taken place principally on the 
evidence of the girl herself, who in the pre- 
sence of the commissioners played off a series 
of eestasies and convulsion fits, similar to those 
by which the nuns of Loudon had sealed the 
fate of Grandier the centyry before. In this 
atrocious case, the commissioners (in the re- 
port presented by them to the Privy Council, 
th March, 1697,) reported that there were 
twenty-four persons, male and female, sus- 
pected of being concerned in the sorceries; 
and among them, it is to be observed, is a girl 
of fourteen, and a boy uot twelve years of age. 


After this, we almost feel surprised that out of 


about twenty who were condemned, only five 
appear to have been executed. They were 
burnt on the green at Paisley. The last trial 
before the court of justiciary was that of Els- 
pet Rule, tried before Lord Anstruther, on the 
Dumfries circuit, 3d May, 170s, where the pri- 


soner, though convicted by a plurality of 


voices, was merely sentenced to be burnt on 


the cheek and banished Scotland for life. The 
Inst execution which took, place was that of an 
old woman in the parish of Loth, executed at 


Dornoch in 1722, by sentence of the sheriff 


depute of Caithness, Captain David Ross, of 
Little Dean. “It is said, that being brought 
out for execution, the weather proving very 
severe, slie sat composedly warming herself by 





Vol. I. Decisions, p. 14. 
t MS. Notes of Lord Royston —.2drocates’ 
Library. 


the fire, while the other instruments of death 
were made ready !"* 

So ends in Scotland the tragical part of the 
history of witchcraft. In 1735, as already 
mentioned, the penal statutes were repealed ; 
much to the annoyance, however, of the Se- 
ceders, who, in their annual confession of na- 
tional sins, printed in an act of their Associate 
Presbytery at Edinburgh in 1743, enumerated, 
as a grievous transgression, the repeal of the 
penal statutes “ contrary to the express laws 
of God!” And though in remote districts the 
belief may yet linger in the minds of the igno- 
rant, it has now, like the belief in ghosts, al- 
chymy, or secohd sight, only that sort of vague 
hold on the fancy which enables the poet and 
romance writer to adapt it to the purposes of 
fiction, and therewith to point a moral or adorn 
atale. And, of a truth, no unimportant moral 
is to be gathered from the consideration of the 
history of this delusion; namely, the danger of 
encouraging those enthusiastic conceits of the 
possibility of direct spiritual influence, which, 
in one shape or other, and even in our own 
days, are found to haunt the brain of the weak 
and presumptuous. For it is but the same 
principle which lies at the bottom of the per- 
secutions of the witches, and which shows it- 
self in the quietism of Bourignon, the reveries 
of Madame Guyon, the raptures of Sister Na- 
tivity, the prophecies of Naylor, the dreams of 
Dr. Dee, or Swedenborg’s prospect of the New 
Jerusalem; still but an emanation of that spi- 
rit of pride, which, refusing to be “ but a little 
lower than the angels,” asserts an immediate 
communion and equality with them, and which, 
according to the temper of the patient, feeds 
him with the gorgeous visions of quietism, or 
impels him, like a furious Malay, along the 
path of persecution. Some persons assert that, 
in this nineteenth century of ours, we have no 
enthusiasm. In our opinion, on the contrary, 
we have a great deal too much; at no period, 
we believe, has enthusiasm, of the worst kind, 
been more rife; witness the impostures of 
Southcote and Hohenlohe, and the thousand 
phantasies which are daily running their brief 
course of popularity. At no time has that ca- 
lenture of the brain been more widely diffused, 
which, as it formerly converted every natural 
occurrence into the actual agency of the devil, 
now transforms every leader of a petty circle 
into a saint, and invests him with a garb and 
dignity of an apostle. Daily, it appears to us, 
are the practical and active duties of lite more 
neglected under the influence of this princi- 
ple; the charity which thinketh no evil of 
others daily becomes more rare; the stream 
of benevolence which of old stole deep and si- 
lently through the haunts of poverty and sick- 
ness at home, is now but poorly compensated 
by being occasionally thrown up in a few pom- 
pous and useless jets, at public subscriptions 
for distant objects; while even in those whose 
minds are untinciured by the grosser evils to 
which enthusiasm gives rise, life passes away 
in vain and illusive dreams of sell-complacent 
superiority, which, as they are based only in 
pride and constitutional susceptibility, rarely 

* Preface to Law's Memorials, by Mr. K. 
Sharpe, p. 107. 
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endure when age and infirmity have shaken or 
removed the materials out of which they were 
reared. Thus, the enthusiast who, like Mirza, 
has been contemplating through the long day 
the Elysian islands that lie beyond the gulf, 
and already walking in a fancied communion 
with their myrtle-crowned inhabitants, feels, 
in spite of all his efforts, that, as evening 
creeps upon the landscape, the phantasmago- 
ria becomes dimmer and more dim; the bridge, 
the islands, the genius who stood beside them 
disappear ; till at last nothing remains for him 
but his own long hollow valley of Bagdad, 
with its oxen, sheep, and camels yrazing on its 
sides;—this sober, weary, working world, in 
short, with all its eares and duties, through 
which, if he had been wisely fulfilling the end 
for which he was sent into it, he should have 
been labouring onward with a beneficent ac- 
tivity, not idly dreaming by the way side of 
the Eden for which he is bound; and so he 
awakes to a consciousness of his true vocation 
in life when he is on the point of leaving it, and 
perceives the value and the paramount neces- 
sity of exertion, only when youth, with its op- 
portunities, and its energies, lies behind him 
for ever, like the shadows of a dream. 


From Blackwood's Magazin: 
NOCTES AMBROSIAN 


[Being a selection from No. 50, in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine] 


(Concluded from page 174.) 


Tickler—I conceive, Mr. Hogg, that with- 
in these last thirty years, the facilities of cre- 
dit in all the transactions of trade have been 
carried to a ruinous extent. Credit has been 
granted from one house of trade to another upon 
a much less jealous estimate of their respecta- 
bility than heretofore; and farther, it has been 
the general spirit of all houses to avail them- 
selves to a far greater extent than formerly of 
their own power of commanding credit, so as 
greatly to enlarge the proportion of their ac- 
tual transactions to their actual capital. it 
has been the effect of the same spirit, that 








numberless traders in those inferior depart- 
ments of trade, in which the circulation of | 
their own documents of debt as money was 
dreamt of, have extensively put them forth; 
and it has been the last excess of the system, | 
that vouchers of transactions, which had never 
taken place, have been put into circulation, to 
no inconsiderable extent, as doeuments of real 
debt. 

English Opium-Eater—Ay, Mr. Tickler, 
and to crown the system, and censummate the | 
work, those houses which are to the commer- 
cial world the especial managers of credit, and | 
the organs, I may say, of circulation to the do- 
cuments of credit, in part acting upon, and in 
part yielding to, the same spirit, have created, 
or carried to an extent before uaknown the 
creation of a species of documents of their 
own—namely, of debt created, either by the 

. deposit in their hands of such vouchers as you 
have spoken of, (in which case it might be said 
they enlarged the operations of credit by sub- 
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stituting their own high responsibility for the 
doubtful or obscure credit of the vouchers 
made over to them;) or, though in their na- 
tyre essentially vouchers of debt, they have 
been granted upon no debt whatever, but as 
money upon securities more or less scrupu- 
lously taken :—In which case, it may be said, 
that these houses, as far as they ascertained 
well their security, and were themselves re- 
sponsible, availed themselves of a commercial 
form to give the utmost extent to legitimate 
credit :—But, as far as they acted upon insuffi- 
cient security, or beyond their own responsi- 
bility, that they gave their names to authenti- 
cate to the public by false vouchers an unreal 
and illusory credit. 

Vorth—Here then, sir, is an indisputable 
instance of credit acting with injurious force 
in accelerating the operations of commerce 
And methinks, Mr. De Quincey, I see in those 
violent extinctions of credit, and the ruinous 
consequences they spread around them, the 
symptoms of a general and fearful disease. I 
see in the application of such terms as avidity, 
vehemence of activity, passion—if they dre 
just—to the commercial transactions of a great 
people, indications of some most disordered 
condition among them; and above all, I re- 
cognise in the change of habits, manners, and 
character, throughout all the people of the 
jand, which these years have witnessed, an ac- 
celeration of commercial activity far beyond 
what the welfare of society demands—disor- 
dering and menacing disorders. 

Tickler.—lIt is all very bad, sir. See how 
the fluctuations of commerce, which carry life 
to one part of a country, and leave distress in 
another, will be more frequent and extreme, 
as the activity of commerce increases 

English Opium-Eater.— Yea:—all the pow- 
ers of nature proceed by change; that change 
includes destraction and production :—but in 
slow change, the destruction is silent decay ; 
in rapid chagge, it is a desolation. 

Shepherd —Said ye, sir, that the prosperity 
o’ commerce includes in it a sort o’ destruc- 
tion ? 

English Opium-Eater.—I did. Its improve- 
ments are founded on injury; for the improve- 
ment is the raising of some above those over 
whom the improvement is made. Thus we 
know that many of the great improvements in 
our manufactures, fhough they have advanced 
the prosperity ofthe country, have spread 
much injury where they were first introduced ; 
in many places of old established trade which 
have made great advancement, many of the 
old houses have quite sunk; and the outery of 
the people, and the remonstrances of the 
wealthier classes to the authorities of the coun- 
try against improvement in other places, are 
all evidence of the inherent tendency of com- 
mercial advancement to depress while it raises; 
and therefore furnish grounds for an opinion 
that rapid commercial prosperity will be at all 
times throwing down great numbers into utter 


indigence and misery, overwhelming by the 
| suddenness of their calamity those who in 


slower change might have foreseen and es- 
caped one after the other from impending 
verty. 
North.—And then, air, these parts of trade 
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thus suspended, have themselves, perhaps, 
been rapidly increasing: so that it falls upon a 
portion of the people in a state of rapid in- 
crease, who meet it with a greater shock—on 
large families—and families, too, from long 
habits of indulgence, severer sufierers in dis- 


tress, and less able to extricate themselves | 


from it. : 
Tichler.—Besides, in a country urging on 
like ours so impetuously in commercial enter- 


prise, there is another consideration. Is there 
not a sort of sacrifice of the labouring people 


to the insatiable appetite for wealth of their | 


employers? A most inordinate dewmand for la- 
bour has thus been created; for, ubserve, 
gents, that I consider not this present juncture 
of affairs at all—But what is the commercial 
spirit of the age and country? Thus sex and 
age have been swept into the werk with no 
discrimination 
the family has been called from her own place 
of duty, to be made an instrument of work,— 
girls of the tenderest age have been called into 
the manufactory, and grow up to the age of 
wives and mothers, with no knowledge of their 
duties, as instruments of work; and boys that 
should become the men of the community, im- 
mersed from their early years in noxious em- 
ployments, and oppressed with interminable 
labour, rise up a deteriorated race—susceptible 
of the appetites of men, but bereft of that vi- 
gorous spirit which ought to mark the man- 
hood of a people; and which, if it contains the 
violence of passion, contains also its genero- 
sity; contains too the principle of stubborn en- 
durance, and of hardy contention with any 
severer fortune. And how hung upon that 
trade, and trembling with every breath that 
shakes it, isa family which only subsists, while 
father, and wife, and children, are all racked 
with employment? What sort of population 
will that country possess, to meet the vicissi- 
tudes of trade itself,——and those far greater vi- 
cissitudes which the political changes of the 
world throw into it? 

English Opium-Eater.—Say,—what is the 
bulwark of a people—the foundation of its 
greatness and the substance of its power ?— 
The virtue of the people; their courage, their 
independence, the severe fortitude of their 
souls, their hearts filled with just and strong 
loves, the power of their happiness. This is 
the conception we form of the people of this 
island from north to south. This is the cha- 
racter which all tongues have spoken—which 
has been avouched from age to age—the tra- 
ditionary faith received by our childhood; and 
now we look around, and tremble to discover 


that the dream has passed away from the land. | 


The overflow of wealth has run through it, un- 
settling all ancient conditions—breaking up 
the bonds of life, casting, even upon the hus- 
bandman amidst his fields, the restless, ungo- 
verned, aspiring spirit of commerce—dazzling 
and blinding the imagination of the people, 
and scattering among them the vices of pros- 
perity, if it has not brought them its enjoy- 
wents. 

Shepherd—Dinna mak me dispond o’ the 
kintra, Mr. De Qunshy. Hoo aften when a's 
black in natur, out bursts the sun, and the 
warld’s filled wi’ licht! Oh! man! but there's 


Thus the wife and mother of | 








a majestic meaning in thae twa wrrus™Great 
Britain! Think ye it'll ever hae a deviineand 
fa’ like the Roman empire? 

English Opium- Eater.—It seemeth alike to 
my reason and my imagination, immortal. 

Shepherd.—And then think, sir, 0’ the march 
o intelleck. That strengthens a state. 

English Opium-Eater—It does. But not 
without the flow of feeling. 

Shepherd.—Capital! | was just gaun to hae 
said that, when you took the words out o’ my 
mouth. 

English Opium-Eater—We want not, Mr 
Hogg, a quantity of reasonable, contented, 
steady, sober, industrious inhabitants—mere 
Chineses, and nbthing more; but we want 
men, who, if invaded, will spring up as one 
man—loving their ancestors, who cannot feel 
their gratitude 

Shepherd.—I\t would be unreasonable to ex- 
peck it—— 

English Opium- Ealter——And doing every 
thing for their posterity, who have done and 
can do nothing tor them 

Shepherd.—Gie them first time to get intill 
existence—and then they JiI-—— 

English Opium-Eater.—Men among whom 
crime is restrained, not by a vigilant police, 








| but by an awful sense of right and wrong— 


who love their soil, and not only see it to be 
rich, but feel it to be sacred—yea! to whom 
poverty and its scanty hard-wrung pittances 
are the gift of God 

Shepherd.—That’s roosin! You're an elo- 
quent—— 

English Opium-Eater —Who are sustained 
and animated in this life, by the operation on 
their minds, of their convictions of another—a 
people in whose vigorous spirit joy is strong, 
under all external pressure, and who, stooping 
out of the low doors of their huts—clay-built, 
perhaps, yet flower-covered—hold up smiling 
faces in the sunshine, and from their bold fore- 
heads fling back the blue beauty of their na- 
tive skies, 

Shepherd —* Fling back the blue beauty o 
their native skies!” Ill bring in that in my 
speech, the first time I return thanks for my 
health at a public denner. 

English Opium-Later.—I have been speaking, 
sir, of Scot!land—a country naturally poor 

Shepherd.—No sae naturally poor ’s looks 
like, sir. In the Kerss o° Gowrie the sile’s 
fifty yards deep—a fine rich broon black moold, 
that shoots up wheat and beans twenty feet 
high;—and even in the forest, what wi’ the 
decay o' great auld aik-trees, and what not, 
there's sic a deposit, that in diggin’ wells, you 
hae to gang doon amaist to the verra centre- 
pint o’ the yerth, afore ye can get quit o’ the 
loam, and jingle wi’ your pick again the grev- 
vel. The Heelans to be sure 's geyan staney 
—perfectly mountawneous athegether—but 
there, sir, you hear the lowin’ o’ cattle on a 
thousan’ hills—and the river-fed glens, (na- 
turally puir indeed!) are na they rich wi’ 
the noblest o' a’ eraps—craps o’ men, sir, (to 
say naething the noo o' the snooded lasses), 
that 


* Plaided and plumed in their tartan array,” 








(ane o' the best lines, that, in a’ poetry,) hae 
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frichtened the French out o’ their senses time 
and place without number, and immemorial, 
frae Fontenoye to Waterloo? 

English Opium-Eater—I do not disesteem 
your national enthusiasm, Mr. Hogg, but I 
must not suffer it to disturb the course of my 
observations :—and I was about to say, that in 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


richer and merry England, there may be less | 


of that dignity of which I spoke, because less 
is overcome ;-—the spirit may be less free even, 
perhaps, in some respects,—because the body 


is better endowed ;—yet hath not such a peo- | 
| tion, which engender the malignant character 


ple great conceptions? Yea, the people of Eng- 
land feel the greatness of their country—be- 
cause they know that she has been always 


free and enlightened from Alfred—Magna | 


Charta—the Reformation—the Armada—the 
sizteen hundred and eighty-eight—that she has 
ever been awful in the sight of nations:—And 
since, sir, you speak of France, our Harry it 
was that like a lion ramped among the lilies 
—our Black Prince, that, in his tent with cap- 
tive kings 

Shepherd.—’T was lucky for them baith, that 
they never tried the fechtin on this side o’ the 
Tweed, wi’ Scotchmen, or aiblins, wi’ bluidy 
noses, they wou'd hae bitten the dust at Roslin 
or Bannockburn. 

English Opium-Eater.—I forget the precise 
lines, sir, but Shakspeare makes some one in 
that noble drama, Henry the V., speak of the 
“ weasel Scot,” who, during his conquest of 
France, “stole in, and suck'd his princely 








eggs 

Shepherd.—And a great goose he was for 
layin’ them in an unprotected nest amang the 
nettles. Haw, haw, haw! 

North —Gentlemen, gentlemen! But let me 
throw a little light upon the subject. [Mr. 
Nortu touches a spring, and the chandelier 
pendant from the roof of the arbour ts set sud- 
denly in stars] 

Shepherd —My sowle burns and lowps with- 
in me—and I feel as if | could write upon the 
spat a glorious poem! 

Tickler —On what subject ? 


| 
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in the world, has little sway in the mind, but 
the pride in its powers is strong,—then spring 
up the afflicters of mankind,—then comes that 
love of glory, which is not, as in nobler minds, 
a generous delight in the sympathy and appro- 
bation of their fellow men; but an insatiable 
thirst for renown, that the voice of mankind, 
though it were of their groans, may bear wit- 
ness to their transcendent might, and feed 
their own consciousness of it,—tlhen come 
those disordered and tormenting passions, 
stung by rival glory, and maddened by opposi- 


of genius. For if there be genius in such a 
mind, it cannot maintain its nature against 
such evil influences; but lends itself to any 
the most accursed work. 

North—Nor matters it what the power may 
be, sir, whether merely external, as from birth 
and place, which, without much native power, 
has made the common tyrants of the world— 
or whether it be the intensest power of an ex- 
traordinary mind. If it be intellectual glory 
and empire among men which it seeks, it will 
tear down truth and set up falsehood. 

Shepherd —Aye, gin it can. 

North —And it can, and often does, shaming 


| morality and even religion out of the world 





Shepherd.—On ony soobjeck, or on nae | 


soobjeck. 
o’ immortal fame ! 

English Opium- Eater —There are two great 
sources of the ewergy of the human mind, Mr. 
Hogg :—one, delight in the works of God, 
from which the energy of genius springs—and 
one, pride in its own powers, trom which 
springs the energy of ambition. 

Shepherd.—In ma opinion, baith thae twa 
soorces o’ energy are in a’ minds whatsomever, 
sir. 

English Opium- Eater.—Yes, Mr. Hogg, they 
are; but in different allotment. One, either 
by nature, or by the sources of life, will be pre- 
dominant. If the delight in good, in natural 


Oh! but it’s a divine idea—the idea | 


and moral beauty, be the stronger principle, | 


then all the energy that springs from the con- 
sciousness of strength and skill, und from the 
pleasure of activity, falls into subservience to 
the nobler power; and those men are pro- 
duced, who, if their talents are great, and fall 
in with great occasions, receive the name of | 
teachers, deliverers, fathers of their countries. | 
But if imagination is weak—and the delight in | 
contemplation of all that is great and beautiful | 


In all cases alike, there is the same subservi- 
ency of the energies of genius to the energy 
of ambition. But look, James, to their respec- 
tive works. The spirit of genius is naturally 
creative ; its works have in themselves a prin- 
ciple of duration—because it treates in confor- 
mity to the laws of nature—and therefore the 
laws of nature preserve its works. The arts 
which genius has invented, maintain them- 
selves by their importance to mankind. Its 
beautiful productions are treasured up by their 
love, and delivered over from one generation 
to another,—the laws it has given blend them- 
selves with the existence of society,—the em- 
pires it has established stand by the wisdom in 
which they were founded. But the spirit of 
ambitious power is naturally a destroyer; and 
when it attempts to create, it departs from its 
character and fails. It creates against nature, 
and therefore nature rejects its works, and 
the process of her laws shall overthrow them. 
It shall build up in the kingdom of mind, error, 
superstition, and illusion, which shall tyran- 
nize for a time, and then pass away for ever. 
It shall build up military strength and political 
dominion—a fabric reaching to heaven, and 
overshadowing the earth. But it is built up, 
not in wisdom, but in folly ; its principle of de- 
struction is within itself, and when its hour is 
come, lo! it crumbles into dust. 

Tickler—Good, North; at least tolerable— 
not much amiss. 

Shepherd.—A_ hantle better nor ony thing 
ye'll say the nicht. 

Tickler—Napoleon and Alfred!—the one 
is already dead—the other will live for 
ever. Alfred! the mighty warrior, who quel- 
led and drove afar from him the terri- 
ble enemy that had baffled the prowess of 
all his predecessors—the father of his peo- 
ple, who listened to all complaints, and re- 
dressed all wrongs—the philosopher, who 
raised up a barbarous age towards the height 
of his own mind, and founded the civilization 
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of England—the legislator, whose laws, after 
a thousand years, make part of the liberties of | 
his country ! 

Shepherd —Better than I expected. Tak 
breath, and at it again, tooth and nail, lip and | 
nostril. 

Tickler —Our imagination cannot dream of 
a greater man than this, or of one happier in | 
his greatness. Yet, we do not, I opine, Mr. 
De Quincey, think of Alfred as strongly pos- 
sessed by a Love of Fame. We think of him 
as conscious of his own high thoughts, and liv- 
ing in the elevation of his nature. But he 
seems to us too profoundly affected by his 
great designs, to care for the applauses of the 
race for whose benefit his mighty mind was in 
constant meditation. He seems to us rather 
absorbed in the philosophic dream of the wide 
change which his wisdom was to produce on 
the character of his country; and in all that 
he did for man, to have desired the reflection, 
not of his own glory, but of their happiness. 
The thoughtful moral spirit of Alfred did not 
make him insensible to the sympathies of men; 
but it was self-satisfied, and therefore sought 
them not ; and, accordingly, in our conception 
of his character, the Love of Glory makes no 

art, but, would, I think, be felt at once to be 
inconsistent with its simple and sedate gran- 
deur. 

Shepherd —You've acquitted yourself weel, 
Mr. Tickler, and had better haud your tongue 
for the rest o' the nicht. 

North —“ Lest aught less great should stamp 
you mortal.” 

Shepherd.—O man! Timothy, what for are 
you sae severe, and satirical, and sardonic, in 
your natur? A girn—or a toss o’ your head— 
or a grumph 's a’ you aften condescend to gie 
in answer to a remark made in the natural or- 
der o’ discoorse—but it’s no richt o’ you—for 
folk doesna like the superceelious in soceety— 
though it may pass current wi’ a tall man on 
the streets—lI'm thinkin’ you've forgotten 
your face ? 

Tickler.—I vote we change the Arbour for 
the Lodge. ‘Tis cold—positively chill—curse 
the climate ! 

English Opium-Eater.—Our sensations are 
the sole 

Shepherd.—If you're cauld, sir, you may 
gang and warm yoursell at the kitchen-fire. 

ut we’s no stir 

Tickler.—Curse the climate ! 

Shepherd.—Cleemat! Where's the cleemat 
like it, | wou'd wush to ken? Greece? Italy ? 
Persia? Hindostan? Poo—poo-poo! Wha cou'd 
thole months after months o’ ae kind o’ wea- 
ther, were the sky a’ the while lovely as an 
angel's ee? Commend me to the bold, bricht, 
blue, black, boisterous, and blusterin’ beauty 
o’ the British heavens. 

Tickler—But what think ye, James, of a 
tropic tornado, or hurricano? 

Shepherd.—I wou'dna gie a doit for adizzen. 
Swoopin’ awa’ a town o’ wooden cages, wi’ 
ane bigger than the lave, ca'd the governor's 
house, and aiblins a truly contemptible kirk, 
floatin’ awa’ into rottenness sae muckle colo- 
nial produce, rice, rum, or sugar, and frichten- 
in’ a gang o' neeggers! It mayna roar sae 








| and loup—frae Cruachan to Ben Nevis! 





loud nor sae lang, perhaps, our ain indigenous 
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Scottish thunner ; but it rairs loud and lang 
eneuch too, to satisfy ony reasonable Christian 
that has the least regard for his lugs. Nae pa- 
triot, Mr. Tickler, wou'd undervalue his native 
kintra’s thunner. Hear it spangin’—hap, = 

e 
red-deer—you micht think them a’ dead—and 
that their antlers were rotten branches—sae 
stane-like do they couch atween the claps— 
without ae rustle in the heather. Black is the 
sky as pitch—but every here and there, shoot- 
in’ up through the purple gloom,—for whan 
the lichtnin’ darts out its fiery serpents it is 
purple,—lo! bricht pillars and pinnacles illa- 
minated in the growlin’ darkness, and then 
gone in a moment in all their glory, as the day- 
nicht descends denser doon upon the heart o’ 
the glens, and you only hear the mountain-tap ; 
for wha can see the thousand-year-auld cairn 
up by yonder, when a’ the haill heaven is ae 
coal-cloud—takin’ fire every noo and then as if 
it were a furnace—and then indeed by that 
flash may you see the cairn like a giant's 
ghost. Up goes the sable veil—for an eddy 
has been churnin’ the red river into spray, and 
noo is a whirlwind—and at that up-driving see 
ye nota hundred snaw-white torrents tumblin’ 
trae the tarns, and every cliff rejoicin’ in its 
new-born cataract? There is the van o’ ani- 
ther cloud-army frae the sea. What'll become 
o’ the puir ships! A dismal word to think on 
in a tempest—lee-shore! There's nae wund 
noo—only a sort o’ sugh. Yet the cloud-army 
comes on in the dead-march—and that is the 
muffled drum. Na—that flash gaed through 
my head, and [ fear I'm stricken blin’! Rattle 
—rattle—rattle—as if great granite stanes 
were shot out o’ the sky doon an invisible airn- 
roof, and plungin’ sullenly intill the sea. The 
eagles daurna scream—but that demon the ra- 
ven, croaks—croaks—croaks,—is it out o’ the 
earth, or out o’ the air, cave, or cloud? My 
being is cowed in the insane solitude. But pity 
me—bless me—is that a wee bit Hieland las- 
sie sittin’ in her plaid aneath a stane, a’ by her- 
sell, far frae hame, haein’ been sent to look 
after the kids—for I declare there is ane lyin’ 
on her bosom, and its mither maun be dead! 
Dinna be frichtened, my sweet Mhairi, for the 
lichtning shall na be allowed by God to touch 
the bonny blue ribband round thy yellow hair! 
—There’s a bit o’ Scottish thunner and licht- 
ning for you, Mr. Tickler, and gin it doesna 
satisfy you, off to the troppics for a tor- 
nawdoe! 

English Opium-Eater.—You paint in words, 
mine admirable Shepherd, Nature in all her 
moods and aspects 

Shepherd.—Few poets are fonder o’ the face 
o’ Natur than mysell, sirs; yeta man shouldna 
let ony thing like the chief pairt o’ his happi- 
ness in this warld be at the mercy o’ its beauty 
—the slave o’ the ear and ee—which that man 
must be wha habitually draws his veetal bliss 
frae the bonny colours or souns o’ the mere 
earth. The human sowle aught to be at last 
totally independent o' the ooter creation, ex- 
cept for meat, drink, house, and claes. I say 
at last ; for at first, and for a lang, lang time, 
we maun hang, like sookin’ babbies, at the 
breast o’ mother Natur, or gang stacherin’ at 
her knees while she is actin’ in the capacity 
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and character 0’ a great big, muckle Dry | 
Narse. 

Tickler —Skelping your dolp, James, with 
storm, sleet, snow, af tai. and, by one and 
the same benign but severe process, invigorat- | 
ing at once head, heart and hurdies. 

Shepherd.—Fie, fie—that’s course! What I 
mean’sthis. A man, wha aiblins thinks him- 
sell a poet, and wha we shall alloo has poetical 
propensities, has, by the goodness o' Provi- 
dence, been set down in a house ona gentle 
eminence, commandin’ a beautifu’ bend o° the 
blue braided sky over head, hills and moun- 
tains piling theirsells in regular gradation up, 
up, up,—and far, far, far-aff and awa’, till you 
kenna whilk are their rosy summits, and whilk 
the rosy clouds—and, beyond a foreground o’ 
woods, groves, halls, and cottages, exquisitely 
interspersed wi’ fields and meadows, which, in 
the dimmest days, still seem spots o' sunshine, 
—a loch! or, supposin’ the scene in England, 
a lake, a day's journey round about, always 
blue or bricht, or, if at ony time black, yet then 
streaked gloriously wi’ bars o’ sunburst, sae 
thatin the midst o' the foamy gloom o’ Purga- | 
tory are seen serenely rising the Isles o' Para- 
dise 

North.—Poussin ! 

Shepherd.— Deil mean him to be cheer- 
fu’, and crouse, and talkative, and eloquent on 
the poetical and the picturesque—and, to croon 
a’, proud as Lucifer! But only observe, sirs, 
the gross delusion into which the creatur has 
cowped ower head and ears, sae Jang syne that 
there’s is nae chance o’ his recovery in this life 
He absolutely, sirs, thinks that glorious scene 
—Himsell ; Loch Lomond or Windermere— 
Himsell !—Forgettin’, that if either o’ them 
were struck out o' being, the beauty o° the 
earth would be shorn of its beams—-or at least 
all England and all Scotland—Cockneydom 
excluded—be desolate; whereas you ken, sir, 
that were the bit triflin cretur himsell killed 
by a cherry-stane stickin’ in the throat o' aim, 
or a sour-cider colic, in nine days he wou'd be 
nae mair missed in hisain parish—I had amaist 
said on his ain estate—than a defunck cock- 
sparrow. 

Tickler —And what, pray James, is your 
drift ? 

Shepherd.—My drift? Truthwards on the 
sea o’ philosophy. The delusion’s the same wi’ 
a’ kinds o’ wealth—bonds, bills, bank stock, or 
what not,—the man mistakes them for him- 
sell; but the looker-on is free frae that delu- 
sion—and sees that in truth he is as poor as 
Lazarus. Therefore, rug the ane awa’ frae 
Loch Lomond or Windermere, | say, and crib, 
cabin, and confine him in a back parlour in 
some dingy town, commanding a view o' a 
score o’ smoky chumleys, and then look into 
his eyes, and listen unto his voice for his poe- 
try. He is seen and heard to be a Sumph. 
Rug, in like manner, the man o’ money frae 
his bags,—let the feet o' some great Panic 
trample out his Ploom, as you or me wou'd 
squash a sour Ploom-damass wi’ the heel o’ | 
our shae, and in sowle as in body behold a~ 
Powper! But bring the Porr frae his dwell- | 
ing amang the licht o’ risin’ and settin’ suns, | 
aid amang the darkness o’ thunderous clouds, | 
sae grim that they seem to threaten earth- | 
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quake,—frae amang the pearlins, and jewels, 


! and diamonds o’ mornin’, wha adorns the bleak- 
| est heath she loves wi’ gossamery dew-draps, 


finer, and fairer, and richer far than all the 
gems that ever swarthy miners dug out o’ the 
subterranean galleries o’ Golconda and Peru, 


| frae amang the meridian magnificence o' lights 


and shadows, smiling like angels, or a frown 
like demons, shiftin’ or stationary on the many- 
coloured mountain's breast, till the earth seems 
the sea—frae amang the one-star-y-crowned 
gloaming pensive wi’ the wood-lark’s sang, or 
mair than pensive, profoundly melancholy, wi’ 
the far-aff croonin’ o’ the cushat hidden some- 
where or ither in the heart 0’ some auld wood, 
—frae amang the moonlicht that, after it has 
steeped a’ the heavens, has a still serene flood 
o’ lustre to pour down on the taps o’ trees, and 
ancient ruins, and lakes that seem to burn wi’ 
fire, and a ower the dreamy slumber o’ the 
toil-forgettin’ Earth! 

English Opium- Eater.—Exquisite ! 

Tickier —\t beats cock-fighting. 

North —Go on, James—keep moving. 

Shepherd —Clap him in a garret in Grub- 
street, and yet shall he, like a fixed star, hang 
on the bosom o’ infinitude, or like a planet pur- 


| sue his flight, in music, round the Sun. 


Omnes.—Hurra—hurra—hurra! The Shep- 
herd forever! Hurra—hurra—hurra! 

Shepherd.—Seer his een wi’ red-het plates o’ 
irm, or pierce their iris wi’ fire-tipped skewers, 
and soon as the agony has grown dull in his 
brain-nerves, he will see the Panorama o’ Na- 
tur still, Mont Blanc and his eagles, Palmyra 
in the desert, the river o’ Amazons, and the 
sail-swept Ocean wi’ all his isles! 

English Opium-Eater.—Author of Kilmeny! 
that is Imagination! To the sumph (an admi- 
rable word), every thing is nothing—to the 
man of genius, nothing is every thing. 

Shephe rd.—Eh? 

English Opium-Eater —-See how genius 
throws all that arises within itself, out of it- 
self, making that which in respect of the reality 


| is subjective, in respect of the effect or appre- 


hension, objective. 

Shepherd. —Eh? 

English Opium-Eater.—The joy and the love 
spring in itself, and remain in itself; but it 
flings them forth into the object, scattering 
light as from a golden urn. That joy and that 
iove, now poured upon the object, appears to 
genius as a property or nature residing there- 
in, which property or nature, gloriously self- 
deceived by the divinity it bears, it thenceforth 
acknowledges as—Beauty. In the same way, 
or a similar, the mind has before given colour 
to the grass, and light to the sun. Only, that 
in the attribution of these merely physical pro- 
perties, it appears to do no more than remove 
that which is present to it in the eye, to a 
greater distance from it, out of theeye. Where- 
as in beauty, you find an union of your soul 
with the object—that is Love. Develop love 
infinitely, and you develop beauty. 

Shepherd.—I believe that, sir, to be indeed 
God's truth. 

English Opium-Eater.—Both beauty and su- 
blimity—you may remember we touched on 
these subjects at the last Noctes, and indeed 
an hour ago—appear to be visible in visible ob- 
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iets. When we begin to think, we cannot be- , 
ieve that they are otherwise; and we abhor | 
the metaphysical attempt to take the qualities | 
out of the objects, to make them alien to the 
eye. Why? Because that attempt dissolves 
the world. It makes that whereon our love, 
our sou! has rested as on rock-strong Reality, | 
unreal—mere Figured Air! 

Shepherd. —It would seem, indeed, my dear 
sir, that our verra life is ta’en frae us by sic | 
speculations. 

English Opium-Eater —Be it so. The great 
question is, will we know, or will we have ig- 
norant bliss? Know we must. We very soon 
become convinced by divers reflections, that 
our first natural and inevitable idea is not 
strictly true, that the Beauty and the Sublimity 
are not so imbedded and inherent in the ob- 
jects as they once appeared tobe. We must 
give up more and more, and shall find no rest 
till we recognise that they are totally of the 
mind. Then, indeed, we obtain a support—a 
life—of a different and more sufficient kind 
than that which wasat first taken away, in the 
clear consciousness of the creative and illimit- 
able power of the mind. We can rest well in 
either extreme—but between them rest is 
there none. 

Shepherd —What for do you no write poe- 
try, Mr. Qunshy—seein’ that ye are a poet 
But you're prouder o’ bein’ a pheelosopher. 

English Opium-Eater.—There are two prin- 
cipal ways, Mr. Hogg, in which every object 


SS: 


can be considered—two chief aspects under 
which they present themselves to us—the phi- 
losophical and the poetical—as they are to rea- 
son, as they seem to imagination. 

Shepherd.—Can you, sir, make that great 
distinction good ? 

English Opium-Eater —Perhaps there is no 
absolute distinction in the world of nature, or 
in the human soul. But let me say, we may 
consider al! things, either as intellect without 
feeling tends to consider them, or intellect 
with feeling, ¢. ¢. causatively and passionately. 
The great, the most earnestly desiring inquiry 
that pure reason makes, is of the causes of 
things. For this end it comes into the world 
To intellect thus working, what it sees is no- | 
thing—for what it sees are signs only of what 
has preceded—and therefore such speculation 
dissolves the fabric to construct it over again 
[It builds out of destruction. But intellect 
working by feeling, i. ¢. imagination, does 
quite the reverse. What is, is every thing to 
it. Itbeholds and loves. Imagination educes 
from its objects all the passion, all the delight 
that they are capable of yielding it. It desires, 
it cares for nothing more. Hence philosophy 
and poetry are at war with each other, but they 
are powers which may belong to the service of 
the same kingly mind. Imagination lives in 
the present—in the shown—in the apparent— 
in the ¢aouevev. From the whole, as it is pre- 
sented, springs some mighty passion. Disturb 
the actual presentment, and the passion is goue. 


“ Tf but a beam of sober reason play, 
Then Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away.” 


That line, beautiful as it is, and true—is yet in- 
adequate to express the demolition, when 1s 
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phy in Dialogues—and sae, sir, do you—and 












































and sEEMs encounter, and the latter is over- 
thrown. 
Shepherd.—Plawto pour'd out his pheeloso- 


I'll back ye again’ the auld Trojan—that is, 
Grecian, for a barrel o’ eisters. I never un- 
derstood metafeezixs afore—but noo the dis- 
tinction atween reason and imagination and 
their objects, is as plain as that atween the 
pike-staff o’ a sergeant o' militia and the scep- 
tre o' Agamemnon. 

North—yYou have been touching, my dear 
Opium-Eater, on abstruse matters indeed, but 
with a pencil of light. Certainly, the effect of 
right metaphysical study, is to dissolve the 
whole fabric of knowledge. Boscovich has 
metaphysicized matter, and shown that there 
need be none—that certain centres of attrac- 
tion and repulsion are the only things needed. 
Others have metaphysicized vision. Now, two 
great bonds of our knowledge, are—habit, and 
the feeling we annex to forms ; and we repugn 
the breaking up of either. How our idea of a 
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house, a palace, a kingdom, a man, the sea, is di 
infused with feeling! To all doctrines that is 
dissolve feelings or habits, we are naturally til 
averse. They are painful—as for example, kr 
that which denies that colour or beauty is in 
' the objects—just like that further discovery of JJ Jo 
the world, which shows us that those whom ne 
we thought all-perfect, have great faults. But u 
this isa discipline we must go through—for we p: 
begin children, and end spirits. There is but mi 
One good. There is but One deserving of all th 
love. The discipline forms love in us, and gra- no 
dually and successively breaks it off from all & Jik 
less objects, so that we remain with the affec- 9% ca; 
tion, and Him the sole object fitted to it. He 9 no 
is to be all in all. The more you approach to 9 Ne 
total devotion, the more you unite high inte- 9} ma 
lect and high feeling to stable and strong hap ifr 
Iness. nit 
English Opium-Eater—Sometimes there 9 a 1 
seems, sir, to be a simplicity of love that is & fro 
happy in mere calm, but it is rare; and geno- & of t 
rally there is not happiness that is not built on & ed j 
the rock, Religion. Every less happiness is J 
broken, imperfect, low, inconsistent, self-con- J cias 
tradictory, full of wounds and flaws, or it re- @ and 
| mains solid by a low measure of understanding J tea 
' and sensibility. to b 
.Vorth—Did Mallebranche say that we see F 
all things in God? It is not impossible that as phil 
| our moral nature, to find itself entire, must rest & doe: 
in God, so our intellect must. We cannot be & beg: 
happy—we cannot be moral—we cannot know § is f, 
truth—except in him. Thus, it may be des- Si 
tined that our beginnings of life shall be on § and 
this earth, as if this earth were all. We love 
the parents that gave us birth, the spot on 9 and 
which we grow, all things living and lifeless § wise 
about our cradle. We love this moist and § clow 
opaque earth, which is our soil for our down- ff fuse 
ward-striking roots—here we receive the sun- J cust 
shine and the dews—and we begin Terrene. § senc 
Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own. § But 
The homely nurse doth all she can. There § rejec 
seem indeed immense powers exerted about us §f its 
to bind us, to shut us up in earth and mortality, J the « 
to make us love finite things, centre and limit § there 
our desire in them, and be ourselves finite. All I we | 
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customs, seem to close us in: strong passions 
spring up and embrace things finite ; this is 
earth, and the strength of earth. This is na- 
tural man—the child—the day-darger—the 
Savage. Is it not singul‘r to see what a fitting 
there has been, and what quantities of power 
employed, to make terrestrial man? Yet as if 
this were but a nursery or school, a place of pre- 

ration, lo! another end! Fora power evolves, 
of which it seems the use to destroy and abo- 
lish what has been made with such pains, as if 
all that had been made were but fuel fur this 
new fire to burn—a crop to be ploughed in for 
the true harvest. The fostered flesh has been 
strong. The spirit comes. If the spirit could 


have its force and course, the man should gra- | 


dually tend towards heaven, as he wears from 
earth. He should mount continually. Mo- 


rally, this is true; but is it not, my dear De | 
Quincey, curious in metaphysics to see it true | 


intellectually? To see the material world, 
that seemed so hard and ponderous, turned 
into a thought ? 
dallying between its existence and its non-ex- 
istence ? 
till it has rejected cumbrous matter, and only 
knows and sees spirit? 

English Opium- Eater —That ingenious man, 


John Fearn, with whom Dugald Stewart would | 


not enter into discussion on a metaphysical 


uestion involving the whole philosophy of the | 


rofessor, has demonstrated that there is no 
matter, and is quite satisfied about it. Cant 


thought that there was, but that we could know | 
nothing of it; that it was nothing in the least | 


like what it appeared to us to be ; existing as a 


cause of certain affections of our minds, but in | 


no sort revealed to them—and even Sir Isaac 
Newton thought that the most solid looking 
matter was a most delicate and airy net work, 


if net work it may be called, of which the infi- | 


nitesimally invisible atoms were a thousand or 
a million times their own diameter distant 
from one another, and that all the real matter 
of the universe, compacted, might be contain- 
ed in a cubic inch! 

North.—Aye, thus it is, sir, that metaphysi- 
cians and physicians concur in overthrowing 
and absolving our sensible knowledge. They 
teach us we are fools! and that what we take 
to be solid is the fabric of a vision! 

English Opium-Eater—True. And is not 
philosophy, my dear Mr. North, the very un- 
doer of what nature has been doing from the 
beginning? To nature, Mr. Hogg, the earth 
is flat—the sky a dome— 


Shepherd.—The ane green, the ither blue, | 


and baith beautifu'— 


English Opinm-Eater.—The sun moves— | 


and Galileo is imprisoned for thinking other- 


wise. But intellect sees through the coloured | 


clond of things. It is an alchemic fire which 
fuses the substance of nature, annihilating its 
customary and known form to disclose its es- 
sence, which, alas! is not by us to be found! 
But we must conceive this utter disdain and 
rejection of the admitted world, by intellect in 
its giant, consummated power, and that is 
the only true idea of philosophy. 
therefore, can have no rest but in Deity—and 
we have seen how metaphysical intellect is 
driven to this, when it comes to believe that 





| est faculties—innate in all? 


To see the intellect grow spiritual, | 





Intellect, | 
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there is no matter—nothing but a continual 
agency of Deity upon mind. 

North—Just so do we find it excessively 
diffioult, from looking at the world, to find the 
true relation of religion to man. The looking 
at the world naturally lowers to us the esti- 
mate of this relation, because there is so little 
religion in the world—hardly any—and we 
can scarcely believe every body, here too, to 
be utterly in the wrong. We think the world 
must have common sense, and end in thinking 
the high notion of religion contrary to com- 
mon sense, and visionary. But do not man- 
kind err—and do we not know it? For you 
see that the multitude miss the end of life. 
Have they found the possession of their high- 
No—not one ina 
million. Have they found happiness? No— 
not generally. Look sublimely upon them, 
and you deplore them and their fate. What is 
human life then? Mixed. High affections 


‘ | mixed with low, religion with earth and sin, 
To see intellect play with it, | 


the finite with the infinite. Make an idea of 
man, and you inevitably take him at the 
highest, and exalt his life to be like him; but 
look at him existing, and you see bright frag- 
ments of this idea mixed with what you would 
fain reject from his life. But can this mixture 
be all that was intended, that is to be aimed 
at, to be required? Impossible. But we have 
not the invincible, burning, aspiring spark in 
our thoughts—it is stifled and smothered—and 
therefore we hope neither for ourselves nor 
others. But see how those judge of others 
who feel on their own shoulders the untamed 
eagle-pinions. See how Christians judge, ex- 
pect, require—the saints, the anchorites, the 
holy men who hate walked on this world more 
present with another—for whom the veil of 
flesh has been lifted up or rent. Is it not 
strange that Brahmins, Christians, and Stoics, 
all come to one conclusion ? 

English Opium-Eater—A low philosophy, 
tending more and more to the elevation of the 
external, is prevalent among us at this day in 
England. Jeremy Bentham is preferred to 
Jeremy Taylor—and Paley has triumphed 
over, Plato. All good and all evil is in the 
will. The mind that can see the vulgar dix 
tinction between faith and works, must think 
that roots and fruits are not parts of the same 
tree—and expect to see the “ golden balls” on 
a rotten stump. 

Tickler.—Jeremy Bentham and Paley are, 
nevertieless, both great writers. 

English Opium-Eater.—I1 shall not contra- 
dict you, sir. 

North —Yes! that doctrine, while it exacts 
the most scrupulous adherence to the moral 
law, is at the same time the most cheering and 
consolatory of any in a world constituted as 
this is—far more so than any laxer doctrines 
contrived to flatter human weakness, and 
thereby encouraging vice, and causing misery. 
For, according to this doctrine, virtue and its 
ineffable rewards may be in the spirits of all, 
be their lot what it may. The slave in bonds 
may be aglorious freeman. He that seems to 
sit in darkness and the shadow of death, may 
be soaring in light and in life eternal. The 
sphere of action varies from the theatre of a 
kingdom—the world—to some obscure and nar- 
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row nameless nook; and if the future doom of | 


men were to be according to the magnitude of 
their deeds, what would become of that por- 
tion of the race that passes away silently and 
unknown into seeming oblivion! But once al- 
low that as the will of a man’s spirit has been, 
so shail he be judged by Him whio gave it into 
his keeping, and the gates of heaven are flung 
wide open to all the uprisen generations of 
mankind, and the beggar that sat by the way- 
sides of this dreary earth, blind, paralytic 

most destitute—but patient, unrepining, con- 
tented before the All-seeing eye with his lot 
of affliction, for him will the heavens lift up 
their everlasting gates that he may enter in, 


even like a king in glory,—because his will | 


was good; while the conqueror, at whose 
name the world grew pale, may stand shiver- 


ing far aloof, because while he had wielded the 
ft 


wills of others, he was most abject in his own, 
and, dazzled with outward pomp and shows, 
knew not that there was a kingdom in his own 
soul, in which it would have been far better to 
reign, because he who has been monarch there, 
exchanges an earthly for a spiritual crown, 
and when summoned from his throne on earth, 
awakens at the feet of a throne in heaven. 


Shepherd. —The coarse buffoonery—the in- 


decent ribaldry, o’ the Noctes Ambrosiane !! 


English Opium-Eater.—Spirit of Socrates, | 
| Angling, in that excellent paper the Edin- 


the smiling sage! whose life was love, | invoke 
thee to look down from heaven upon this 
blameless arbour, and bless “ Edina’s old man 
eloquent.” Unsphere thy spirit, O Plato! or 
let it even, like some large and lustrous star, 
hang over the bower where oft in musing 
“ melancholy sits retired” the grey-haired wis- 
dom seeker whom all Britain's youth adore, or 
“‘discourseth most excellent music” with lips 
on which, as on thine own, in infancy had 
swarmed—— 

Shepherd —For heaven's sake, nae mention 
o’ bees! That's a sair soobjeck wi’ me and 
Mr. Tickler. Get on to some o' the lave. 

English Opium- Eater —Nor thou, stern sta- 
gyrite! who nobly heldst that man’s best hap- 
piness was “ virtuous energy,” avert thy face 
severe from the high moral “ teacher ofethe 
lodge,” of whom truth declares that “ he never 
lost a day.” 

Shepherd.—That's bonny. 

English Opium-Eater—From thy grove- 
gardens in the sky, O gracious and benign 
Epicurus! let drop upon that cheerful counte- 
nance the dews of thy gentle and trouble- 
soothing creed! 

Shepherd —Od! I thocht Epicurus had been 
a great Epicure. 








English Opium- Eater —And thou! O match- 
Jess Merryman of the frogs and the clouds '!— 

Shepherd —Wha the deevil’s he? The 
matchless merryman o’ the frogs and clouds! 
—That’s opium. But hush your havers, Mr. 
De Qunshy; and tell me, Mr. North, what for 
ye didna come out to Innerleithen and fish for 
the silver medal o’ the St. Ronan’s Border 
Club? I'm thinkin’ ye was feared. 


North.—I have won so many medals, James, 
that my ambition dis egierwew is dead—and, 
besides, I could not think of beating the major. 

Shepherd —You beat the major! You micht | 
at baggy-mennons, but he cou'd gie yea stane- | 
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wecht either at trouts or fish. He's just a 
warld’s wunner wi' the sweevil, a warlock wi’ 
the worm, and wi’ the flee a feenisher. It’s a 
pure pleesur to see him playin’ a pounder wi’ 
a single hair. After the first twa three rushes 
are ower, he seems to wile them wi' a charm 
awa’ into the side, ontil the gerss or the grev- 
vel, whare they lie in the sunshine as if they 
were asleep. His tackle, for bricht airless 


| days, is o’ gossamere; and at a wee distance 


aff, you think he's fishin’ without ony line ava’, 
till whirr gangs the pirn, and up springs the 
sea-trout, silver bricht, twa yards out o’ the 
water, by a delicate jerk o’ the wrist, hyeucked 
inextricably by the tongue clean o’er the barb 
o’ the Kirby-bend. Midge-flees! 

North —I know the major is a master in the 
art, James; but I will back the professor 
against him for a rump-and-dozen. 

Shepherd —You would just then, sir, lose 
yourrump. The professor can fish nae better 
nor yourse!ll You wou'd make a pretty pair 
in a puntat the perches; but as for the Tweed, 
at trouts or sawmon, I'll back wee Jamie again 
ye baith, gin ye'll only let me fish for him the 
bushy pools. 

Vorth.—I hear you, James. 
ton wes no astronomer. 

Shepherd.—Whia's Fluviatilis ? 

North—I know not. But his Essays on 


Sir Isaac New- 


burgh Observer, are about the best I know out 
of Tux MaGaziye, and ought to be added to, 
and published in, a small pocket-volume. 

Shepherd. —Mr. Boyd o’ Innerleithen’s issued 
proposals and prospectus o’ a bit anglin’ buicky 
to be ca’d “ Tweed and its Tributary Streams.” 
You maun gie’t a lift, sir. 

-Vorth—I1 will, James. A good title; and 
my old landlord is a good angler, and a good 
man. 

Shepherd —That's towtological and an anti- 
cleemacks. For wha ever heard o'a gude angler 
being a bad or indifferent man ? I hae nae ob- 
jection, sir, noo that there’s nae argument, to 
say that you're a good angler yoursell, and sae 
is the professor. 

Vorth.—James, these civilities touch. Your 
hand. In me the passion of the sport is dead 
—or say rather dull; a have I gentle enjoy- 
ment still in the “ angler’s silent trade.” But 
heavens! my dear James! how in youth—and 
prime of manhood too—I used to gallop to the 
glens, like a deer, over a hundred heathery 
hills, to devour the dark-rolling river, or the 
blue breezy loch! How leased my heart to 
hear the thunder of the nearing waterfall! and 
lo! yonder flows, at last, the long dim shallow 
rippling hazel-banked line of music among the 
broomy braes, all astir with back-fins over its 
surface; and now, that the feed is on, teeming 
with swift-shooting, bright-bounding, and sil- 
ver-shining sealy life, most beauteous to be- 
hold, at every soft alighting of the deceptive 
lure, captivating and irresistible even among 
a shower of natural leaf-born flies a-swarm in 
the air from the mountain woods! 

Shepherd.—Aye, sir, in your yoesays days 
you maun hae been a verra deevil. 

Vorth.—No, James— 


“ Nae maiden lays her scathe to me.” 
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Conquest 


Poetry purified my passions; and, worshippin 
the ideal, my spirit triumphed over mere fles 
and blood, and was preserved in innocence by 
the beautiful. 
Shepherd. —T hat's your ain account o’ your- 
sell, sir. But your enemies tell anither tale— 
forth.—And what do my enemies, in their 
ignorance, know of me? But to my friends, my 
character lies outspread, visible from bound to 
bound, just like a stretch of Highland prospect 
on the longest day, when, from morning to 
night, the few marbled clouds have all lain 


steadfast on the sky, and the air is clear, as if 


mist were but a thought of fancy’s dream. 

Shepherd.—What creel-fu’s you maun hae 
killed ! 

North.—A hundred and thirty in one day in 
Loch-awe, James, as I hope to be saved—not 
one of them under 

Shepherd.—A dizzen pun,'—and twa-thirds 
o’ them abune't. Athegither a ton. If you 
are gaun to use the lang bow, sir, pu’ the 
string to your lug, never fear the yew crackin’, 
and send the grey-goose-feathered arrow first 
wi’ a lang wiz, and then wi’ a short thud, right 
intill the bull's ee, at ten score, to the asto- 





nishment o’ the ghost o’ Robin Hood, Little | 


John, Adam Bell, Clym o’ the Clough, and 
William o' Cloudeslee. 

North —My poor dear old friend, M‘Neil of 
Hayfield—God rest his soul—it is in heaven— 
at ninety as lifeful as a boy at nineteen—held 
up his hands in wonder as under a shady tree 
I laid the hundred and thirty yellow shiners on 
the bank at his feet. Major Mackay, 


* A lambkin in peace, and a lion in war,” 
acknowledged me as a formidable rival now in 


angling as in leaping of yore. Auchlian, God 
bless him, the warm-hearted and the hospitable 


—long may he live and be happy, among the | 


loving and beloved—from that day began to 
respect the Lowlanders. And poor Steven- 
eon, mild and brave—a captain in the navy, 
James—now no more—with his own hands 
wreathed round my forehead a diadem of hea- 
ther-bells, and called me king of the anglers 
Shepherd.—Poo! That was nae day's fishin’ 
ava, man, in comparison to ane o’ mine on St. 
Mary's Loch. To say naething about the 
countless sma’ anes, twa hunder about half 
a pun, ae hunder about a hail pun, fifty about 
twa pun, five-and-twenty about fowre pun, and 
the lave rinnin’ frae half a stane up to a stane 
and a half, except about half a dizzen, aboon 
a’ wecht, that put Geordie Gudefallow and 
Huntley Gordon to their mettle to carry them 
pechin’ to Mont-Benger on a haun barrow. 
North —Well done, Ulysses. 


Shepherd —Anither day, in the Megget, ! | 


ecaucht a cart-fu’. 


the kintra folk thocht it was a cart-fu’ o’ her- | 


rins—for they were a’ preceesly o’ ae size to 
an unce—and though we left twa dizzen at 


this house—and four dizzen at that house— | 


and a gross at Henderland—on coontin’ them 
at hame in the kitchen, Leezy made them out 


forty dizzen, and Girzzy forty-twa aught; sae | 


a dispute haen arisen, and o’ coorse a bett, we 
took the census ower again, and may these be 
the last words I sall ever speak, gin they didna 
turn out to be fourty-five! 


Museum.—Vo t. XVII. 


As it gaed down the road, | 
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North —The heaviest fish I ever killed was 
in the river Awe—ninety pound neat. [ hook- 
ed him on a Saturday afternoon—and had 
small hopes of killing him—as I never break 
the Sabbath. But I am convinced that, with- 
in the hour, he came to know that he was in 
the hands of Christopher North—and his cou- 
rage died. I gave him the but so cruelly, that 
in two hours he began to wallop; and at the 
| end of three he lay dead at my feet, just as 


“ The star of Jove, so beautiful and large,’ 





tipped the crest of Cruachan. 
Shepherd.—Hoo lang? 
North—So beautifully proportioned, that, 
like that of St. Peter’s or St. Paul's, you did 
not feel his mighty magnitude till after long 
contemplation. Then, you indeed knew that 
he was a sublime fish, and could not choose but 
smile at the idea of any other salmon. 
Tickler—Mr. De Quincey, now that these 
two old fools have got upon angling 
Shepherd —Twa auld fules! 








fou great, 
starin’, Saracen-headed langshanks! es eess 
| na for bringin’ Mr. North intill trouble, by haen 
|} a dead man fund within his premises, deel tak 
| me gin I wudna fractur’ your skull wi’ ane o' 
the cut-crystals! 

[Mr. Nortu touches the spring, and the 
bower is in darkness. 

Tickler.— 
But such a chief | spy not through the host— 
De Quincey, North, and Shepherd, all are lost 
In general darkness. Lord of earth and air' 
Oh, King! Oh, Father! hear my humble prayer 
| Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore 
| Give me to see, and Tickler asks no more 
| If { must perish—I thy will obey, 
| But let me perish in the face of day ! 


Shepherd —Haw! haw! haw! 
o’ Awjax, in Pop's Homer. 

North —Gentlemen, let us go to supper in 
the lodge. [Omnes surgunt. 

Shepherd.—What'n a sky! 

North — 

hen glow'd the firmament 

With living sapphires. Hesperus, who led 
The starry host, shone brightest—till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent Queen! unveil’d her peerless light 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw 


The speech 


From the Quarterly Review. 


| A CHRONICLE OF THE CONQUEST 
OF GRANADA, from the MSS. of Fray 
| antonio Agapida. By Washington Irciang 
2 vols. post Bro. 1529. 
Tuere are a few places scattered about this 
“ working-day world” which seem to be ele- 
vated above its dull prosaic level, and to be 
clothed with the magic lights and tints of 
poetry. They possess a charmed name, the 
| very mention of which, as if by fairy power, 
| conjures up splendid scenes and pageants of 
| the past; summons from “ death's dateless 
| night” the shadows of the great and good, the 
| brave and beautiful, and fills the mind with 
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visions of departed glory. Such is pre-emi- | 


uently the case with Granada, one of the most 
classical names in the history of latter ages. 


The very nature of the country and the cli- | 


mate contributes to bewitch the fancy. The 
Moors, we are told, while in possession of the 
land, had wrought it up to a wonderful degree 
of prosperity. The hills were clothed with or- 
chards and vineyards, the valleys embroidered 
with gardens, and the plains covered with 
waving grain. Here were seen in profusion 
the orange, the citron, the fig, the pomegra- 
nate, and the silk-producing mulberry. 
vine clambered from tree to tree, the grapes 
hung in rich clusters about the peasant’s cot- 
tage, and the groves were rejoiced by the per- 
— song of the nightingale. In a word, so 

eautiful was the earth, so pure the air, and so 
serene the sky of this delicious region, that 


The | 


the Moors imagined the paradise of their pro- | 
phet to be situate in that part of the heaven | 


which overhung their kingdom of Granada. 
But what has most contributed to impart to 


Granada a great and permanent interest, is | 


the ten years’ war of which it was the scene, 
and which closed the splendid drama of Mos- 
Jem domination in Spain. For nearly eight 
centuries had the Spaniards been recovering, 
piece by piece, and by dint of the sword, that 
territory which had been wrested from them 
by their Arab invaders in little more than as 
many months. The kingdom of Granada was 
the last strong hold of Moorish power, and the 
favourite abode of Moorish luxury. The final 


struggle for it was maintained with desperate | 


valour; and the compact nature of the coun- 
try, hemmed in by the ocean and by lofty 
mountains, and the continual recurrence of 
the names of the same monarchs and com- 


manders throughout the war, give to it a pe- | 


culiar distinctness, and an almost epic unity. 
But though this memorable war had often 
been made the subject of romantic fiction, and 
though the very name possessed a spell upon 
the imagination, yet it had never been fully 
and distinctly treated. The world at large 
had been content to receive a strangely per- 


verted idea of it, through Florian's romance of , 


* Gonsalvo of Cordova;” or through the le- 
rend, equally fabulous, entitled “ The Civil 
Vars of Granada,” by Ginez Perez de la Lita, 
the pretended work of an Arabian contempo- 


rary, but in reality a Spanish fabrication.” It | 


had been woven over with love tales and 
scenes of sentimental gallantry, totally oppo- 
site to its real character; for it was, in truth, 
one of the sternest of those iron contests which 
have been sanctified by the title of “holy 
wars.” 


In fact, the genuine nature of the war , 


placed it far above the need of any amatory | 





* The following censure on the work of La , 


Hita is passed by old Padre Echevarria, in his 


** Paseos por Granada,” or “ Walks through | 


Granada.” “Esta es una historia toda fabu- 


losa, cuyo autor se ignora, por mas que corra | 


con el nombre de alguno, llena de cuentos y 
quimeras, en la que apenas si hallaran seis 
verdades, y estas desfiguradas.” 


Such is the | 


true character of a work which has hitherto | 


served asa fountain of historic fact concerning 
the conquest of Granada. 
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embellishments. It possessed sufficient inter- 
est in the striking contrast presented by the 
combatants, of Oriental and European creeds, 
costumes, and manners; and in the hardy and 
hair-brained enterprises, the romantic adven- 
tures, the picturesque forages through moun- 
tain regions, the daring assaults and surprisals 
of cliff-built castles and cragged fortresses, 
which succeeded each other with a variety and 
brilliancy beyond the scope of mere invention. 
The time of the contest also contributed to 
heighten the interest. It was not long after 
the invention of gunpowder, when fire-arms 
and artillery mingled the flash, smoke, and 
thunder of modern warfare with the steely 
splendour of ancient chivalry, and gave an 
awful magnificence and terrible sublimity to 
battle ; and when the old Moorish towers and 
castles, that for ages had frowned defiance to 
the battering-rams and catapults of classic 
tactics, were toppled down by the lombards of 
the Spanish engineers. It was one of those 
cases in which history rises superior to fiction 
The author seems to have been satisfied of 
this fact, by the manner in which he has con- 
structed the present work. The idea of it, we 
are told, was suggested to him, while in Spain, 
occupied upon his History of the Life and 
Voyages of Columbus. The application of the 
great navigator to the Spanish sovereigns, for 
patronage to his project of discovery, was 
made during their crusade against the Moors 
of Granada, and continued throughout the re- 
sidue of that war. Columbus followed the 
court in several of its campaigns, mingled oc- 
casionally in the contest, and was actually pre- 
sent at the grand catastrophe of the enter- 
prise, the surrender of the metropolis. The 
researches of Mr. Irving, in tracing the move- 
ments of his hero, led him to the various chro- 
nicles of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
He became deeply interested in the details of 
the war, and was induced, while collecting 
materials for the biography he had in hand, to 
make preparation also for the present history 
He subsequently made a tour in Andalusia, 
visited the ruins of the Moorish towns, for- 
tresses, and castles, and the wild mountain 
passes and defiles which had been the scenes 
of the most remarkable events of the war; 
and passed some time in the ancient palace ot 
the Alhambra, the once favourite abode of the 
Moorish monarchs in Granada. It was then, 
while his mind was still excited by the ro- 
mantic scenery arcund him, and by the chival- 
rous and poetical associations which throw a 
moral interest over every feature of Spanish 
landscape, that he completed these volumes. 
His great object appears to have been, to 
produce a complete and authentic body ot 
facts relative to the war in question, but ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to be attractive to 
the reader for mere amusement. He has, 
therefore, diligently sought for his materials 
among the ancient chronicles, both printed 
and in manuscript, which were written at the 
time by eye-witnesses, and, in some instances, 
by persons who had actually mingled in the 
scenes recorded. These chronicles were often 
diffuse and tedious, and occasionally discolour- 
ed by the bigotry, superstition, and fierce in- 
tolerance of the age; but their pages were il- 
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lumined, at times, with scenes of high emprize, | 


of romantic generosity, and heroic valour, 
which flashed upon the reader with additional 
splendour, from the surrounding darkness. It 


has been the study of the author, to bring forth | 


these scenes in their strongest light; to ar- 
range them in clear and lucid order; to give 
them somewhat of a graphic effect, by con- 
necting them with the manners and customs 
of the age in which they occurred, and with 
the splendid scenery amidst which they took 
place; and thus, while he preserved the truth 
and chronological order of events, to impart a 
more impressive and entertaining character to 
his narrative, than regular histories are accus- 
tomed to possess. By these means his chroni- 
cle, at times, wears almost the air of romance ; 


yet the story is authenticated by frequent re- | 


ference to existing documents, proving that he 
has substantial foundation for his most extra- 
ordinary incidents. 

There is, however, another circumstance, 
by which Mr. Irving has more seriously im- 

aired the ex-facie credibility of his narrative. 
He has professed to derive his materials from 
the manuscripts of an ancient Spanish monk, 


Fray Antonio Agapida, whose historical pro- | 


ductions are represented as existing in dis- 
jointed fragments, in the archives of the Es- 
curial and other conventual libraries. He 
often quotes the very words of the venerable 


friar; particularly when he bursts forth in ex- , 


aggerated praises of the selfish policy or bigot 
zea! of Ferdinand ; or chaunts, “ with pious ex- 


ultation, the united triumphs of the cross and , 


the sword.” The friar is manifestly a mere 


fiction—a stalking-horse, from behind which | 


the author launches his satire at the intole- 
rance of that persecuting age, and at the er- 
rors, the inconsistencies, and the self-delusions 
of the singular medley of warriors, saints, poli- 
ticians, and adventurers engaged in that holy 
war. Fray Antonio, however, may be consi- 
dered as an incarnation of the blind bigotry 
and zealot extravagance of the “ good old or- 
thodox Spanish chroniclers; and, in fact, his 
exaggerated sallies of loyalty and religion are 
taken, almost word for word, from the works 


of some one or other of the monkish historians. | 


Still, though this fictitious personage has ena- 
bled the author to indulge his satirical vein at 
once more freely and more modestly, and has 


diffused over his page something of the quaint- | 
ness of the cloister, and the tint of the country 
and the period, the use of such machinery has | 


thrown a doubt upon the absolute verity of his 
history ; and it will take some time, betore the 

eneral mass of readers become convinced that 
the pretended manuscript of Fray Antonio 
Agapida is, in truth, a faithful digest of actual 
documents. 

The chronicle opens with the arrival of a 
Spanish cavalier at Granada, with a demand 
of eneiss of tribute, on the part of Ferdinand 


and Isabella, from Muley Aben Hassan, the | 


Moorish king. This measure is well under- 
stood to have been a crafty device of Ferdi- 
nand. The tribute had become obsolete, and 


he knew it would be indignantly refused ; but . 


he had set his heart on driving the Moors out 
of their last Spanish dominions, and he now 
sought a cause of quarrel. 
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“* Muley Aben Hassan received the cavalier 
| in state, seated on a magnificent divan, and 
| surrounded by the officers of his court, in the 
| hgll of ambassadors, one of the most sumptu- 
ous apartments of the Alhambra. When De 
Vera had delivered his message, a haughty and 
bitter smile curled the lip of the fierce monarch 
‘Tell your sovereigns,’ said he, ‘that the 
kings of Granada who used to pay tribute in 
money to the Castilian crown, are dead. Our 
mint at present coins nothing but blades of sci- 
mitars and heads of lances.’ "—vol. i. p. 10. 

The fiery old Moslem had here given a very 
tolerable pretext for immediate war ; yet king 
Ferdinand forbore to strike the blow. He was 
just then engaged in a contest with Portugal, 
the cause of which Mr. Irving leaves unno- 
ticed, as irrelevant to his subject. It is, how- 
ever, a curious morsel of history, involving the 
singular and romantic fortunes of the fair Ju- 
ana of Castile, by many considered the rightful 
heir to the crown. It is illustrative also of the 
manners of the age of which this chronicle pe- 
culiarly treats, and of the character and policy 
of the Spanish sovereign who figures through- 
out its pages; a brief notice of it, therefore, 
may not be unacceptable. 

Henry IV. of Castile, one of the most imbe- 
cile of kings and credulous of husbands, had 
lived for five years in sterile wedlock with his 
queen, a gay and buxom princess of Portugal, 
when, at length, she rejoiced him by the birth 
of the Infanta Juana. The horn of the king 
was, of course, exalted on this happy occasion, 
but the whisper was diligently circulated about 
the court, that he was indebted for the tardy 
honours of paternity to the good offices of Don 
Beltran de Cuevas, Count of Ledesma, a youth- 
ful and gallant cavalier, who had enjoyed the 
peculiar favour and intimacy of the queen 
The story soon took wind, and became a theme 
of popular clamour. Henry, however, with 
the good easy faith, or passive acquiescence of 
an imbecile mind, continued to love and honour 
his queen, and to lavish favours on her para- 
mour, whom he advanced in rank, making him 
his prime minister, and giving him the title of 
Duke of Albuquerque. Such blind credulity 
is not permitted, in this troublesome world, to 
kings more than to common men. The public 
were furious; civil commotions took place ; 
Henry was transiently deposed, and was only 
reinstated in his royal dignity, on signing « 
treaty, by which he divorced his wife, disowned 
her child, and promised to send them both to 
Portugal. His connubial faith ultimately re- 
vived, in defiance of every trial, and on his 
death-bed he recognised the Infanta Juana as 
his daughter and legitimate successor. The 
public, however, who will not allow even kings 
to be infallible judges in cases of the kind, per- 
sisted in asserting the illegitimacy of the In 
fanta ; and gave her the name of La Beltranaja, 
in allusion to her supposed father, Don Beltran.’ 
No judicial investigation took place, but the 
question was divided as a point of faith, or a 
notorious fact; and the youthful princess 
though of great beauty and merit, was set 





* Pulgar, Chron. de los Reyes Catolicos, c 
| 1. note A. 
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aside, and the crown adjudged to her father's 
sister, the renowned Isabella. 

It should be observed, however, that the 
charge of illegitimacy is maintained principally 
by Spanish writers; the Portuguese historians 
reject itas a calumny. Even the classic Mari- 
ana expresses an idea that it might have been 
an invention or exaggeration, founded on the 
weakness of Henry LV. and the amorous tem- 
perament of his queen,” and artfully devised 
to favour the views of the crafty Ferdinand, 
who laid claim to the crown as the rightful 
inheritance of his spouse Isabella. 

Young, beautiful, and unfortunate, the dis- 
carded princess was not long in want of a 
champion in that heroic age. Her mother's 
brother, the brave Alonzo V. of Portugal, sur- 
named e! Lrdiador, or the Combatant, trom his 
exploits against the Moors of Africa, stepped 
forward as her vindicator, and marched into 
Spain at the head of a gallant army, to place 
her onthethrone. He asked her hand in mar- 
riage, and it was yielded. The espousals were 
publicly solemnized at Placentia, but were not 
consummated, the consanguinity of the parties 
obliging them to wait for a dispensation from 
the pope. 


All the southern provinces of Castile, with a | 


part of Gallicia, declared in favour of Juana, 
and town after town yielded tothe arms or the 
persuasion of Alonzo, as he advanced. The 
majority of the kingdom, however, rallied 
round the standard of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The latter assembled their warrior nobles at 
Valladolid, and amidst the chivalrous throng 


that appeared glittering in arms, was Don Bel- | 


tran, Duke of Albuquerque, the surmised fa- 
ther of Juana. 
and delicate. 

natural affection called upon him tosupport her 
interests: if she were not his child, then she 
had an unquestionable right to the crown, and 
it was his duty, as a true cavalier, to support 
her claim. It is even said that he had pledged 
himself to Alonzo, to stand forth in loyal ad- 
herence to the virgin queen; but when he saw 
the array of mailed warriors and powerful 


nobles that thronged round Ferdinand and | 
Isabella, he trembled for his great estates, and | 


tacitly mingled with the crowd.t The gallant 
inroad of Alonzo into Spain was attended with 
many vicissitudes ; he could not maintain his 
footing against the superior force of Ferdinand, 
and being defeated in a decisive battle, between 
Zamora and Toro, was obliged to retire from 
Castile. He conducted his beautiful and yet 
virgin bride into Portugal, where she was re- 
ceived as queen with great acclamations.— 
There leaving her in security, he repaired to 
France, to seek assistance from Louis XI. 
During this absence, Pope Sixtus IV. granted 
the dispensation for his marriage. It was 


cautiously worded, and secretly given, that it | 


might escape the knowledge of Ferdinand, 
until carried into effect. It authorized the 


King of Portugal to marry any relative not | 
allied to him in the first degree of consangui- | 


nity, but avuided naming the bride { 





* Mariana, lib. xxii., c. 20. 
t Pulgar, part ii., cap. 22. 
t Zurita Annales. 
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The negotiation of Alonzo at the court of 
France was protracted during many weary 
months, and was finally defeated by the supe- 
rior address of Ferdinand. He returned to 
Portugal, to forget his vexations in the arms of 
his blooming bride ; but even here he was again 
disappointed by the crafty intrigues of his rival 
The pliant pontiff had been prevailed upon to 
issue a patent bull, overruling his previous 
dispensation, as having been obtained without 
naming both of the persons to be united in 
marriage, and as having proved the cause of 
wars and bloodshed.* The royal pair were 
thus obliged to meet in the relations of uncle 
and niece, instead of husband and wife. Peace 
was finaily negotiated by the intervention of 
friends, on the condition that Donna Juana 
should either take the veil and become a nun, 
or should be wedded to Don Juan, the infant 
son and heir of Ferdinand and Isabella, as soon 
as he should arrive at a marriageable age 





His predicament was singular | 
If, in truth, the father of Juana, | 


This singular condition, which would place 
her on the throne from which she had been 
excluded, has been adduced as a proof of her 
legitimate right. 
| Alonzo V. was furious, and rejected the 
treaty ; but Donna Juana shrunk from being 
any longer the cause of war and bloodshed, 
and determined to devote herself to celibacy 
| and religion. All the entreaties of the king 
were of no avail: she took the irrevocable 
vows, and, exchanging her royal robes for the 
humble habit of a Franciscan nun, entered the 
convent of Santa Clara, with all the customary 
solemnities; not having yet completed her 
nineteenth year, and having been four years a 
virgin wife. All authors concur in giving her 
a most amiable and exemplary character; and 
Garibay says, “ she was named, for her virtues, 
La Excellenta, and left a noble example to the 
world. Her retirement,” he adds, “ occasioned 
great affliction to King Alonzo, and grief to 
many others, who beheld so exquisite a lady 
reduced to such great humility.” t 

The king, ina transport of tender melan- 
choly, took a sudden resolution, characteristic 
of that age, when love and chivalry and reli- 
gion were strangely intermingled. Leaving 
his capital on a feigned pretence, he repaired 
to a distant city, and there, laying aside his 
royal state, set forth on a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, attended merely by a chaplain and two 
grooms. He had determined to renounce the 
pomp, and glories, and vanities of the world; 
and, after humbling himself at the holy sepul- 
chre, to devote himself to a religious life. He 
sent back one of his attendants with letters, in 
which he took a tender leave of Donna Juana, 
and directed his son to assume the crown. His 
letters threw the court into great affliction ; 
| his son was placed on the throne, but several 

of the ancient courtiers set out in pursuit of 
the pilgrim king. They overtook him far on 
his journey, and prevailed on him to return 
and resume his sceptre, which was dutifully re- 
signed to him by hisson. Still restless and me- 
lancholy, Alonzo afterwards undertook a cru- 
| sade for the recovery of the holy sepulchre, and 
proceeded to Italy with a fleet and army; but 
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was discouraged from the enterprise by the 
coldness of Pope Pius II. He then returned to 
Portugal; and his love melancholy reviving in 
the vicinity of Donna Juana, he determined, 
out of a kind of romantic sympathy, to imitate 
her example, and to take the habit of St. Fran- 
cis. His sadness and depression, however, in- 
creased to such a degree as to overwhelm his 
forces, and he died in 1451, at Cintra, in the 
chamber in which he was born.” 

We cannot close the brief record of this ro- 
mantic story without noticing the subsequent 
fortune™of Donna Juana. She resided in the 
monastery of Santa Anna, with the seclusion 
of a nun, bnt the state of a princess. The fame 
of her beauty and her worth drew suitors to 


the cloisters; and her hand was solicited by | 


the youthful king of Navarre, Don Francisco 
Phebus, surnamed the Handsome. His court- 
ship, however, was cut short by his sudden 
death, in 1453, which was surmised to have 
been caused by poison.t For six-and-twenty 
years did the royal nun continue shut up in 
holy seclusion from the world. 
of youth and the pride of beauty had long 
passed away, when suddenly, in 1505, Ferdi- 
nand himself, her ancient enemy, the cause of 


all her sorrows and disappointments, appeared | 


as a suitor for her hand. His own illustrious 


queen, the renowned Isabella, was dead, and | 


had bequeathed her hereditary crown of Cas- 
tile to their daughter, for whose husband, Phi- 
lip I., he had a jealous aversion. It was sup- 
posed that the crafty and ambitious monarch 
intended, after marrying Juana, to revive her 
claim to that throne, from which his own hosti- 
lity had excluded her. His conduct in this 
instance, is another circumstance strongly in 
favour of the lawful right of Juana to the crown 
of Castile. The vanity of the world, however, 
was dead in the tranquil bosom of the princess, 
and the grandeur of a throne had no longer at- 
traction in her eyes. She rejected the suit of 
the most politic and perfidious of monarchs; 


and, continuing faithful to her vows, passed the | 


remainder of her days in the convent of Santa 
Anna, where she died in all the odour of holi- 
ness. . 

To return to Mr. Irving's narrative —Ferdi- 
nand having successfully terminated the war 
with Portugal, and seated himself and Isabella 
firmly on the throne of Castile, turned his at- 
tention to his contemplated project—the con- 
quest of Granada. 
characteristic of his cautious and crafty nature. 
He determined to proceed, step by step, taking 
town after town, and fortress after fortress, 
before he attempted the Moorish capital. “| 
will pick out the seeds of this pomegranate one 
by one,” said the wary monarch, in allusion to 
Granada,—the Spanish name both for the king- 
dom and the fruit. The intention of the Ca- 
tholic sovereign did not escape the eagle eye 
of old Muley Aben Hassan. Being, however, 
possessed of great treasures, and having placed 
his territories in a warlike posture, and drawn 
auxiliary troops from his aliies, the princes of 
Barbary, he felt confident in his means of re- 
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sistance. His subjects were fierce of spirit, 
and stout of heart—inured to the exercises of 
war, and patient of fatigue, hunger, thirst, and 
nakedness. Above all, they were dexterous 
horsemen, whether heavily armed and fully 
appointed, or lightly mounted, a /a geneta, 
with merely lance and target. Adroit in all 
kinds of stratagems, impetuous in attack, quick 
to disperse, prompt to rally and to return like 
a whirlwind to the charge, they were consider- 
| ed the best of troops for daring inroads, sudden 
scourings, and all kinds of partisan warfare 
In fact, they have bequeathed their wild and 
predatory spirit to Spain ; and her bandaleros, 
her contrabandistas, and her guerillas, her ma- 
| rauders of the mountain, and scamperers of the 
plain, may all be traced back to the belligerent 
era of the Moors. 

The truce which had existed between the 
Catholic sovereign and the king of Granada 





the wary and dangerous situation of the two 
neighbouring nations, with respect to each 
other. It permittted either party to make sud- 


} 
| 
| 
contained a singular clause, characteristic of 


tresses, provided they were done furtively and 
by stratagem, without display of banner or 
sound of trumpet, or regular encampment, and 
that they did not last above three days. This 
gave rise to frequent enterprises of a hardy 
and adventurouscharacter, in which castles and 
strong holds were taken by surprise, and car- 
ried sword in hand. Monuments of these bor- 
der scourings, and the jealous watchfulness 


| awakened by them, may still be seen by the 
| traveller in every part of Spsin, but particu- 


larly in Andalusia. The mountains which 


| formed the barriers of the Christian and Mos- 


lem territories are still crested with ruined 
watch towers, where the helmed and turbaned 
sentinels kept a look out on the Vega of Gra- 
nada, or the plains of the Guadalquivir. Every 
rugged pass has its dismantled fortress, and 


| every town and village, and even hamlet, of 
' 


mountain or valley, its strong tower of defence 
Even on the beautiful little stream of the Gua- 
dayra, which now winds peacefully among 
flowery banks and groves of myrtles and 
oranges, to throw itself into the Guadalquivir, 
the Moorish mills, which haye studded its bor- 


| ders for centuries, have each its battlemented 


tower, where the miller and his family could 
take refuge until the foray which swept the 
plains, and made hasty sack and plunder in its 
career, had passed away. Such was the situa- 
tion of Moor and Spaniard in those days, when 
the sword and spear hung ready on the wall of 
every cottage, and the humblest toils of hus- 
bandry were performed with the weapon clos 
at hand 

The outbreaking of the war of Granada i 
in keeping with this pieture. The fierce old 
king, Muley Aben Hassan, had determined to 
anticipate his adversary, and strike the firs 
blow. The fortress of Zahara was the object 
of his attack; and the description of it may 
serve for that of many of those old warrior 
towns which remain from the time of the 
Moors, built, like eagle nests, among the wik 
mountains of Andalusia. 

“ This important post was on the frontier 
between Ronda and Medina Sidonia, and was 


Y2 
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built on the crest of a rocky mountain, with a 
strong castle perched above it, upon a cliff so 
high that it was said to be above the flight of 
birds or drift of clouds. The streets, and many 
of the houses, were mere excavations, wrought 
out of the living rock. The town had but one 
gate, opening to the west, and defended by 


| 


| 
| 
| 


towers and bulwarks. The only ascent to this | 


cragged fortress was by roads cut in the rock, 
and so rugged as in many places to resemble 
broken stairs. Such was the situation of the 
mountain fortress of Zahara, which seemed to 
set all attack at defiance, insomuch that it had 
become so proverbial throughout Spain, that a 
woman of forbidding and inaccessible virtue 
was called a Zaharejia. But the strongest 
fortress and sternest virtue have their weak 
points, and require unremitting vigilance to 
guard them: let warrior and dame take warn- 
ing from the fate of Zahara." 

Muley Aben Hassan made a midnight attack 
upon this fortress during a howling wintry 
storm, which had driven the very sentinels 
from their posts. He scaled the walls, and 
gained possession of both town and castle be- 
fore the garrison were roused to arms. Such 
of the inhabitants as made resistance were cut 
down, the rest were taken prisoners, and 
driven, men, women, and children, like a herd 
of cattle to Granada. 

The capture of Zahara was as an electric 
shock to the chivalry of Spain. Among those 
roused to action was Don Rodrigo Ponce de 
Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, who is worthy of par- 
ticular notice as being the real hero of the war 
Florian has ny ay ‘this honour, in his histo- 
rical romance, to Gonsalvo of Cordova, sur- 
named the Great Captain, who, in fact, per- 
formed but an inferior part in these campaigns. 
it was in the subsequent war of Italy that he 
acquired his high ronown. Rodrigo Ponce de 





Leon is a compete exemplification of the Spa- | 


nish cavalier of the olden time. Temperate, 

chaste, vigilant, and valorous ; kind to his vas- 
sals, frank towards his equals, faithful and lov- 
ing to his friends, terrible yet magnanimous to 
his enemies; contemporary historians extol 
him as the mfrror of chivalry, and compare him 
to the immortal Cid. His ample possessions 
extended over the most fertile parts of Anda- 
lusia, including many towns and fortresses. A 
host of retainers, ready to follow him to dan- 
ger or to death, fed in his castle hall, which 
waved with banners taken from the Moors. 
His armouries glittered with helms and cui- 
rasses, and weapons of all kinds, ready bur- 
nished for use, and his stables were filled with 
hardy steeds, trained to a mountain scamper. 
This ready preparation arose not merely from 
his residence on the Moorish border: he had a 
formidable foe near at hand, in Juan de Guz- 
man, Duke of Medina Sidonia, one of the most 
wealthy of Spanish nobles. We shall notice 
one or two particulars of his earlier life, which 
our author has omitted, as not within the scope 
of his chronicle, but which would have given 
additional interest to some of its scenes. An 
hereditary feud subsisted between these two 
noblemen: and as Ferdinand and Isabella had 
not yet succeeded in their plan of reducing the 
independent and dangerous power of the no- 
blos of Spain, the whole province of Andalusia 





was convulsed by their strife. They waged 
war — each other like sovereign princes, 
regarding neither the authority of the crown 
nor the welfare of the country. Every for- 
tress and castle became a strong hold of the par- 
tisans, and a kind of club law prevailed over 
the land, like the faust recht once exercised by 
the robber counts of Germany. The sufferings 
of the province awakened the solicitude of Isa- 
bella, and brought her to Seville, where, seated 
on athrone ina great hall of the Alcazar or 
Moorish palace, she held an open audience to 
receive petitions and complaints. Thwnobles 
of the province hastened to do her homage 
The Marquis of Cadiz alone did not appear. 
The Duke of Medina Sidonia accused him of 
having been treasonably in the interest of Por- 
tugal, in the late war of the succession; of ex- 
ercising tyrannical sway over certain royal 
domains; of harassing the subjects of the 
crown with his predatory bands, and keeping 
himself aloof in warlike defiance, in his forti- 
fied city of Xeres. The continued absence of 
the Marquis countenanced these charges, and 
they were reiterated by the relations and de- 
pendents of the Duke, who thronged and con- 
trolled the ancient city of Seville. The indig- 
nation of the queen was roused, and she deter- 
mined to reduce the supposed rebel by force of 
arms. Tidings of these events were conveyed 
to Ponce de Leon, and roused him to vindicate 
his honour with frankness and decision. He 
instantly set off from Xeres, attended by a sin- 
gle servant. Spurring across the country, and 
traversing the hostile city, he entered the pa- 
lace by a private portal, and penetrating to the 
apartment of the queen, presented himself sud- 
denlv before her 

* Behold me here, most potent sovereign'’ 
exclaimed he, “to answer any charge in per- 
son. I come not to accuse others, but to vin- 
dicate myself; not to deal in words, but in 
deeds. It is said that ] hold Xeres and Alcala 
fortified and garrisoned, in defiance of your au- 
thority ; send and take possession of them, for 
they are yours. Do you require my patrimo- 
nial hereditaments? From this chamber I will 
direct their surrender; and here I deliver up 
my very person into your power. As to the 
other charges, let investigation be made; and 
if I stand not clear and loyal, impose on me 
whatever pain or penalty you may think pro- 
per to inflict.” 

Isabella saw in the intrepid frankness of the 
Marquis strong proof of innocence, and de- 

clared, that had she thought him guilty, his 
gallant confidence would have insured her cle- 
mency. She took possession of the fortress 
surrendered, but caused the Duke to give up 
equally his military posts, and to free Seville 
from these distracting contests, ordered either 
chief to dwell on his estate. Such was the 
feud betwixt these rival nobles at the time 
when the old Moorish king captured and saek- 
ed Zahara. 

The news of this event stirred up the war- 
rior spirit of Ponce de Leon to retaliation. He 
sent out his scouts, and soon learnt that the 
town of Alhama was assailable. “This was a 
large, wealthy, and populous place, which, 
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from its strong position on a rocky height, 
within a few leagues of the Moorish capital, 
had acquired the appellation of the ‘ Key of 
Granada.” The marquis held conference 
with the most important commanders of An- 
dalusia, excepting the Duke of Medina Sido- 
nia, his deadly toe, and concerted a secret 
march through the mountain passes to Alha- 
ma, which he surprised and carried. We for- 
bear to follow the author in his detail of this 
wild and perilous enterprise, the success of 
which struck deep consternation in the Meors 
of Granada. The exclamation of “ Ay de mi, 
Alhama!—Wo is me, Alhama!” was in every 
mouth. It has become the burden of a mourn- 
ful Spanish ballad, supposed of Moorish origin, 
which has been translated by Lord Byron. 

The Marquis of Cadiz and his gallant com- 
panions, now in possession of Alhama, were 
but a handful of men, in the heart of an ene- 
my’s country, and were surrounded by a pow- 
erful army, led by the fierce king of Granada. 
They despatched messengers to Seville and 
Cordova, describing their perilous situation, 
and imploring aid. Nothing could equal the 
anguish of the Marchioness of Cadiz on hear- 
ing of the danger of her lord. She looked 
round in her deep distress for some powerful 
noble, competent to raise the force requisite 
for his deliverance. No one was so competent 
as the Duke of Medina Sidonia. To many, 
however, he would have seemed the last per- 
son to whom to apply; but she judged of him 
by her own high and generous mind, and did 
not hesitate. The event showed how well 
noble spirits understand each other. 

“He immediately despatched a courteous 
letter to the marchioness, assuring her, that, in 
consideration of the request of so honourable 
and estimable a lady, and to rescue from peril 
so valiant a cavalier as her husband, whose 
loss would be great, not only to Spain, but to 
all Christendom, he would forego the recollec- 
tion of all past grievances, and hasten to his 
relief. The duke wrote at the same time to the 
aleaydes of his towns and fortresses, ordering 
them to join him forthwith at Seville, with all 
the force they could spare from their garrisons. 


He called on all the chivalry of Andalusia to 
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who commanded the siege in person, tore his 
beard when his scouts brought him word of 
their arrival. 

“* They had seen from the heights the long 
columns and flaunting banners of the Chris- 
tian army approaching through the mountains. 
To linger would be to place himself between 
two bodies of the enemy. Breaking up his 
camp, therefore, in all haste, he gave up the 
siege of Alhama, and hastened back to Grana- 
da; and the last clash of his cymbals scarce 


| died upon the ear from the distant hills, before 


the standard of the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
was seen emerging in another direction from 
the defiles of the mountains. It was a 


| noble and gracious sight to behold the meeting 


make a common cause in the rescue of those | 


Christian cavaliers; and le offered large pay 
to al] volunteers who would resort to him with 
horses, armour, and provisions. Thus all who 
could be incited by honour, religion, patriot- 
ism, or thirst of gain, were induced to hasten 
to his standard; and he took the field with an 
army of five thousand horse and fifty thousand 
foot.” 

Ferdinand was in church at Medina del 
Campo when he heard of the achievement and 
the peril of his gallant cavaliers, and set out 
instantly to aid in person in their rescue. He 
wrote to the Duke of Medina Sidonia to pause 
for him on the frontier; but it was a case of 
life and death: the duke left a message to that 
effect for his sovereign, and pressed on his un- 
ceasing march. He arrived just in time, when 
the garrison, reduced to extremity by inces- 
sant skirmishes and assaults, and the want of 
water, and resembling skeletons rather than 
living men, were on the point of falling into 
the hands of the enemy. Muley Aben Hassan, 


of those two ancient foes, the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia and the Marquis of Cadiz. When the 
marquis beheld his magnanimous deliverer ap- 
proaching, he melted into tears: all past ani- 
mosities only gave the greater poignancy to 
present feelings of gratitude and admiration ; 
they clasped each other in their arms; and, 
from that time forward, were true and cordial 
friends.” 

Having duly illustrated these instances of 
chivalrous hardihood and noble magnanimity, 
the author shifts his scene from the Christian 
camp to the Moslem hall, and gives us a peep 
into the interior of the Alhambra, and the do- 
mestic policy of the Moorish monarchs. The 
old King of Granada was perplexed, not mere- 
ly with foreign wars, but with family feuds, 
and seems to have evinced a kind of tiger cha- 
racter in both. He had several wives, two of 
whom were considered as sultanas, or queens. 
One, named Ayxa, was of Moorish origin, and 
surnamed La Horra, or The Chastc, from the 
purity of her manners. Fatima, the other, had 
been originally a Christian captive, and was 
called, from her beauty, Zozoya, or The Light 
of Dawn. The former had given birth to his 
eldest son, Abdalla, or Boabdil, commonly call- 
ed El Chico, or the Younger; and the latter 
had brought him two sons. Zoroya abused 
the influence that her youth and beauty gave 
her over the hoary monarch, inducing him to 
repudiate the virtuous Ayxa, and exciting his 
suspicions against Boabdil to such a degree, 
that he determined upon his death. It was the 
object of Zoroya, by these flagitious means, to 
secure the succession for one of her own chil- 
dren. 

* The sultana Ayxa was secretly apprized of 
the cruel design of the old monarch. She was 
a woman of talents and courage, and, by means 


| of her female attendants, concerted a plan for 





| the escape of her son. 


A faithful servant was 
instructed to wait below the Alhambra, in the 
dead of the night, on the banks of the river 
Darro, with a fleet Arabian courser. The su!- 
tana, when the castle was in a state of deep 
repose, tied together the shawls and scarfs of 
herself and her female attendants, and lowered 
the youthful prince from the tower of Co- 
mares. He made his way in safety down the 
steep rocky hill to the banks of the Darro, and, 
throwing himself on the Arabian courser, was 
thus spirited off to the city of Guadix. Here 
he lay for some time concealed, until, gaining 
adherents, he fortified himself in the place, 
and set his tyrant father at defiance. Such 
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was the commencement of those internal feuds | 


which hastened the downfall of Granada. 
Moors became separated into two hostile fac- 
tions, headed by the father and the son, and 
several bloody encounters took place between 
them; yet they never failed to act with all their 
separate force against the Christians, as a com- 
mon enemy.’ 

It is proper, in this place, to remark, that 
the present chronicle gives an entirely differ- 
ent character to Boabdil from that by which 
he is usually described. It says nothing of his 
alleged massacre of the Abencerrages, nor of 
the romantic story of his jealous persecution 
and condemnation of his queen, and her vindi- 
cation in combat by Christian knights. The 
massacre, in fact, if it really did take place, 
was the deed of his tiger hearted father; the 
story of the queen is not to be found in any 
contemporary chronicle, either Spanish or 
Arabian, and is considered by Mr. Irving as a 
mere fabrication. Boabdil appears to have 
been sometimes rash, at other times irresolute, 
but never cruel. 

As a specimen of the predatory war that 
prevailed about the borders, we would fain 
make some extracts from a foray of the old 
Moorish kings into the lands of the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, who had foiled him before 
Alhama; but this our limits forbid. It ends 
triurnphantly for Muley Hassan; and Boabdil 
el Chico, in consequence, found it requisite 
for his popularity to strike some signal blow 
that might eclipse the signal exploits of the 
rival king, his father. He was in the flower of 
his age, and renowned at joust and tourney, 
but as yet unproved in the field of battle. He 
was encouraged to make a daring inroad into 
the Christian territories by the father of his 
favourite sultana, Ali Atar, aleayde of Loxa, 
a veteran warrior, ninety years of age, whose 
name was the terror of the borders. 

** Boabdil assembled a brilliant army of nine 
thousand foot and seven hundred horse, com- 
prising the most illustrious and valiant of the 
Moorish chivalry. His mother, the sultana 


Ayxa La Horra, armed him for the field, and | 


gave him her benediction as she girded his 
cimetar to his side. His favourite wife, Mo- 


The | 





rayma, wept, as she thought of the evils that | 


might betall him 
daughter of Ali Atar!’ said the high-minded 
Ayxa; ‘these tears become not the daughter 
of a warrior, nor the wife of a king. Believe 


within the strong walls of a palace, than with- 
in the frail curtains of a tent. 
in the field, that thy husband must purchase 
security on his throne.’ But Morayma still 
hung upon his neck, with tears and sad fore- 
bodings; and when he departed from the Al- 
hambra, she betook herself to her mirador, 
which looks out over the vega, whence she 
watched the army as it passed in shining order 
along the road that leads to Loxa; and every 
burst of warlike melody that came swelling on 
the breeze was answered by a gush of sor- 
ee 

“ At Loxa, the royal army was reinforced by 
old Ali Atar, with the chosen horsemen of his 
garrison, ond many of the bravest warriors of 
the border towns. The people of Loxa shout- 


It is by perils | 
| tuous assault, were thrown into confusion, and 


‘Why dost thou weep, | 
| Christians. 
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ed with exultation, when they beheld Ali Atar 
armed at all points, and once more mounted on 
his Barbary steed, which had often borne him 
over the borders. The veteran wacrior, with 
nearly a century of years upon his head, had 
all the fire sad enlination of a youth at the 
prospect of a foray, and careered from rank to 
rank with the velocity of an Arab of the de- 
sert. The populace watched the army as it 
paraded over the bridge, and wound into the 
passes of the mountains; and still their eyes 
were fixed upon the pennon of Ali Atar, as if 
it bore with it an assurance of victory.” 

The enemy has scarcely had a day's ravage 
in the Christian land, when the alarm-fires 
give notice that the Moor is over the border. 
Our limits do not permit us to give this picture 
of the sudden rising of a frontier in those times 
of Moorish inroad. We pass on to the scene 
of action, when the hardy Count de Cabra 
came up with the foe, having pressed fearless- 
ly forward at the head of a handful of house- 
hold troops and retainers. 

“The Moorish king descried the Spanish 
forces at a distance, although a slight fog pre- 
vented his seeing them distinctly, and ascer- 
taining their numbers. His old father-in-law, 
Ali Atar, was by his side, who, being a vete- 
ran marauder, was well acquainted with all 
the standards and armorial bearings of the 
frontiers. When the king beheld the ancient 
and long disused banner of Cabra emerging 
from the mist, he turned to Ali Atar, and de- 
manded whose ensign it was. The old bor- 
derer was for once at a loss, for the banner had 
not been displayed in battle in his time. ‘ Sire,’ 
replied he, after a pause,‘ 1 have been consi- 
dering that standard, but do not know it. It 
appears to be a dog, which is a device borne 
by the towns of Baeza and Ubeda. If it be so, 
all Andalusia is in movement against you; for 
itis not probable that any single commander 
or community would venture to attack you 
I would advise you, therefore, to retire.’ 

* The Count of Cabra, in winding down the 
hill towards the Moors, found himself on a 
much lower station than the enemy. He 
therefore ordered, in all haste, that his stand- 
ard should be taken back, so as to gain the 
vantage ground. The Moors, mistaking this 
for a retreat, rushed impetuously towards the 
The latter, having gained the 
height proposed, charged down upon them at 
the same moment, with the battle cry of ‘ San- 


me, there |urks more dauger for a monarch tiago!’ and, dealing the first blows, laid many 


of the Moorish cavaliers in the dust. 
“ The Moors, thus checked in their tumul- 


began to give way,—the Christians following 
hard upon them. Boabdil el Chico endea- 
voured to rally them. ‘Hold! hold! for 
shame!’ cried he: “let us not fly, at least until 
we know our enemy!’ The Moorish chivalry 
were stung by this reproof, and turned to make 
front, with the valour of men who feel that 
they are fighting under their monarch’'s eye. 
At this moment, Lorenzo de Porres, alcayde of 
Luque, arrived with fifty horse and one hun- 
dred foot, sounding an Italian trumpet from 
among a copse of oak-trees, which concealed 
his force. The quick ear of old Ali Atar 
caught the note. ‘ That is an Italian trumpet,’ 
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said he to the king: ‘ the whole world seems 
in arms against your majesty!’ The trumpet 
of Lorenzo de Porres was answered by that of 
the Count de Cabra in another direction; and 
it seemed to the Moors as if they were be- 
tween two armies. Don Lorenzo, sallying 
from among the oaks, now charged upon the 
enemy. The latter did not wait to ascertain 
the force of this new foe. The confusion, the 
variety of alarms, the attacks from opposite 
quarters, the obscurity of the fog, all conspired 
to deceive them as to the number of their ad- 
versaries. Broken and dismayed, they re- 
treated fighting; and nothing but the presence 
and remonstrances of the king prevented their 
retreat from becoming a headlong flight.” 

The skirmishing retreat lasted for about 
three leagues; but on the banks of the Mingon- 
zalez the rout became complete. The result 
is related by a fugitive from the field. 

“The sentinels looked out from the watch- 
towers of Loxa, along the valley of the Xenil, 
which passes through the mountains. They 
looked, to behold the king returning in tri- 
umph, at the head of his shining host, laden 
with the spoil of the unbeliever. They look- 
ed, to behold the standard of their warlike idol, 
the fierce Ali Atar, borne by the chivalry of 
Loxa, ever foremost in the wars of the border. 

“Inthe evening of the 2ist of April, they 
descried a single horseman, urging his falter- 
ing steed along the banks of the river. As he 
drew near, they perceived, by the flash of 
arms, that he was a warrior; and, on nearer 
approach, by the richness of his armour, and 


the caparison of his steed, they knew him to | 


be a warrior of rank. 

“He reached Loxa faint and aghast; his 
Arabian courser covered with foam, and dust, 
and blood, panting and staggering with fatigue, 
and gashed with wounds. 
master in safety, he sank down and died, be- 
fore the gate of the city. The soldiers at the 
gate gathered round the cavalier, as he stood, 


mute and melancholy, by his expiring steed. | 


They knew him to be the gallant Cidi Caleb, 
nephew of the chief alfaqui of the albaycen of 
Granada. 
this noble cavalier thus alone, haggard and de- 
jected, their hearts were filled with fearful 
forebodings. 

“*¢ Cavalier,’ said they, ‘how fares it with 
the king and army ?’ 
fully towards the land of the Christians 
‘ There they lie!’ exclaimed he: ‘ the heavens 
have fallen upon them! all are lost—all dead !’ 

“ Upon this, there was a great cry of con- 
sternation among the people, and loud wail- 
ings of women; for the flower of the youth of 
Loxa were with the army. An old Moorish 
soldier, scarred in many a border battle, stood 
leaning on his lance by the gateway. ‘ Where 
is Ali Atar?’ demanded he eagerly. ‘If he 
still live, the army cannot be lost.’ 

“<1 saw his turban cleft by the Christian 
sword,’ replied Cidi Caleb. ‘ His body is float- 
ing in the Xenil.’ 

“When the soldier heard these words, he 
smote his breast, and threw dust upon his 
head; for he was an old follower of Ali Atar.” 

The unfortunate Boabdil was conducted a 


captive to Vaena, a frontier town among the | 





Having brought his | 


When the people of Loxa beheld | 


He cast his hand mourn- | 
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mountains ; and the ruined towers of the old 
time worn castle are still pointed out to the 
traveller in which he was held in honourable 
durance by the hardy Count de Cabra. Fer- 
dinand at length liberated him, on stipulation 
of an ample tribute, and vassalage, with mili- 
tary service, to the Castilian crown. It was 
his policy to divide the Moors, by fomenting a 
civil war between the two rival kings; and his 
foresight was justified by the result. The fac- 
tions of the father and the son broke forth 
again with redoubled fury, and Moor was arm- 


| - 
ed against Moor, instead of uniting against the 


common foe. 

Muley Aben Hassan became infirm through 
vexation as well as age, and blindness was add- 
ed to his other calamities. He had, however, 
a brother, named Abdalla, but generally called 
El Zagal, or the Valiant, younger, of course, 
than himself, yet will stricken in years, who 
was alike distinguished for cool judgment and 
fiery courage, and for most of the other quali- 
ties which form an able general. This chief, 
whose martial deeds run through the present 
history, became the ruler of his brother's 
realm, and was soon after raised by acclama- 
tion to the throne, even before the ancient 
king’s decease, which shortly followed, and 
not without suspicion of foul play. The civil 
war, which had commenced between father 
and son, was kept up between uncle and ne- 
phew. The latter, though vacillating and ir- 
resolute, was capable of being suddenly aroused 
to prompt and vigorous measures. The voice 


| of the multitude, changeful as the wind, fluo- 


tuated between El Chico and E! Zagal, ac- 
cording as either was successful; and, in de- 
picting the frequent, and almost ludicrous, vi- 
cissitudes of their power and popularity, the 
author has indulged a quiet vein of satire, on 
the capricious mutability of public favour. 

The varied and striking scenes of daring 
foray and mountain maraud, of military pomp 
and courtly magnificence, which occur through- 
out the work, make selection difficult. The 
following extract shows the splendour of a 
Spanish camp, and the varied chivalry assem- 
bled from different Christian powers 

“ Great and glorious was the style with 
which the Catholic sovereigns opened another 
year’s campaign of this eventful war. It was 
like commencing another act of a stately and 
heroic drama, where the curtain rises to the 
inspiring sound of martial melody, and the 
whole stage glitters with the array of warriors 
and the pomp of arms. The ancient city of 
Cordova was the place appointed by the sove- 
reigns for the assemblage of the troops; and, 
early in the spring of 1426, the fair valley of 
the Guadalquivir resounded with the shrill 
blast of trumpet, and the impatient neighing 
of the war horse. In this splendid era of Spa- 
nish chivalry, there was a rivalship among the 
nobles, who most should distinguish himself 
by the splendour of his appearance, and the 
number and equipments of his feudal follow- 
ers. . Sometimes they passed mee 
the streets of Cordova at night, in cavalcade, 
with great numbers of lighted torches, the 
rays of which, falling upon polished armour, 
and nodding plumes, and silken scarfs, and 
trappings of golden embroidery, filled all be- 
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holders with admiration. But it was not the 
chivalry of Spain alone, which thronged the 
streets of Cordova. The fame of this war had 
spread throughout Christendom: it was con- 
sidered a kind of crusade; and Catholic knights 
from all parts hastened to signalize themselves 
in so holy a cause. There were several va- 
liant chevaliers from France, among whom the 
most distinguished was Gaston du Léon, se- 
neschal of Toulouse. With him came a gal- 
lant train, well armed and mounted and deco- 
rated with rich surcoats and penaches of fea- 
thers. These cavaliers, it is said, eclipsed all 
others in the light festivities of the court 
They were devoted to the fair; but not after 
the solemn and passionate manner of the Spa- 
nish lovers: they were gay, gallant, and joy- 


ous in their amours, and captivated by the | 


vivacity of their attacks. They were at first 
held in light estimation by the grave and 
stately Spanish knights, until they made them- 
selves to be respected by their wonderful 
prowess in the field. 

“The most conspicuous of the volunteers, 
however, who appeared in Cordova on this oc- 
casion, was an English knight, of royal con- 
mexion. This was the Lord Scales, Earl of 
Rivers, related to the Queen of England, wife 
of Henry VII. He had distinguished himself, 
in the preceding year, at the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, where Henry Tudor, then Earl 
of Richmond, overcame Richard []]. That 
decisive battle having left the country at 
peace, the Earl of Rivers, retaining a passion 
for warlike scenes, repaired to the Castilian 
court, to keep his arms in exercise in a cam- 

aign against the Moors. He brought with 
ine a hundred archers, all dexterous with the 
long bow and the cloth-yard arrow; also two 
hundred yeomen, armed cap-a-pi¢, who fought 
with pike and battle-axe—men robust of frame, 





| them in the camp. Their commander, the 


| met and repelled by the Moors. 


and of prodigious strength. The worthy Padre | 
Fray Antonio Agapida describes this stranger | 


knight and his followers with his accustomed 
accuracy and minuteness. ‘ This cavalier,’ he 
observes, ‘was from the island of England, 
and brought with him a train of his vassals ; 
men who had been hardened in certain civil 
wars which had raged in theircountry. They 
were a comely race of men, but too fair and 
fresh for warriors; not having the sunburnt, 
martial hue of our old Castilian soldiery 
They were huge feeders, also, and deep ca- 
rousers; and could not accommodate them- 
selves to the sober diet of our troops, but must 
fain eat and drink after the manner of their 
own country 
ruly, also, in their wassail; and their quarter 


of the camp was prune to be a scene of loud | 
They were witha] of | 


revel and sudden brawl. 
great pride; yet it was not like our inflamma- 
ble Spanish pride: they stood not much upon 
the pundonor and high punctilio, and rarely 
drew the stiletto in their disputes; but their 
pride was silent and contumelious. Though 
trom a remote and somewhat barbarous island, 
they yet believed themselves the most perfect 
men upon earth; and magnified their chief- 
tain, the Lord Scales, beyond the greatest of 


our grandees. With all this, it must be said | addressed them briefly and bluntly, according 
of them that they were marvellous good men | to the manner of his country. ‘ Remember, 


in the field, dexterous archers, and powerful 


They were often noisy and un- | 


| 
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with the battle-axe. In their great pride and 
self-will, they always sought to press in the 
advance, and take the post of danger, trying 
to outvie our Spanish chivalry. They did not 
rush forward fiercely, or make a brilliant onset, 
like the Moorish and Spanish troops, but they 
went into the fight deliberately, and persisted 
obstinately, and were slow to find out when 
they were beaten. Withal, they were much 
esteemed, yet little liked, by our soldiery, who 
considered them stanch companions in the 
field, yet coveted but little fellowship with 


Lord Scales, was an accomplished cavalier, of 
gracious and noble presence, and fair speech. 
It was a marvel to see so much courtesy ina 
knight brought up so far from our Castilian 
court. He was much honoured by the king 
and queen, and found great favour with the 
fair dames about the court; who, indeed, are 
rather prone to be pleased with foreign cava 
liers. He went always in costly state, attend- 
ed by pages and esquires, and accompanied by 
noble young cavaliers of his country, who had 
enrolled themselves under his banner, to learn 
the gentie exercise of arms. In all -pageants 
and festivals, the eyes of the populace were 
attracted by the singular bearing and rich 
array of the English earl and his train, who 
prided themselves in always appearing in the 
garb and manner of their country ; and were, 
indeed, something very magnificent, delecta- 
ble, and strange to behold.’ ”’ 

Ferdinand led this gallant army to besiege 
Loxa, a powerful city on the Moorish frontier, 
before which he had formerly been foiled. 
The assault was made in open day, by a de- 
tachment which had been thrown in the ad- 
vance, and which was bravely and fiercely 


“ At this critical juncture, King Ferdinand 
emerged from the mountains with the main 
body of the army, and advanced to an eminence 


commanding a full view of the field of action ! 
By his side was the noble English cavalier, i 
the Earl of Rivers. This was the first time t 
he had witnessed a scene of Moorish warfare. F 
He looked with eager interest at the chance - 
medley fight before him—the wild career of r 
cavalry, the irregular and tumultuous rush of u 
infantry, and Christian helm and Moorish tur- h 
| ban intermingling in deadly struggle. His g 
high blood mounted at the sight; and his very 7 
soul was stirred within him, by the confused a 
war-cries, the clangour of drums and trumpets, u 
and the reports of arquebuses, that came echo- a 
ing up the mountains. Seeing the king was tu 
sending a reinforcement to the field, he en- th 
treated permission to mingle in the affray, and bs 
fight according to the fashion of his country T 
His request being granted, he alighted from H 
his steed. He was merely armed en blanco; ke 
that is to say, with morion, back-piece, and L 
breastplate ; his sword was girded by his side, fo 
and in his hand he wielded a powerful battle- Al 
axe. He was followed by a body of his yeo- ve 
men, armed in like manner, and by a band of § ™¢ 
archers, with bows made of the tough English § °° 
yew-tree. The earl turned to his troops, and be 
wa 

an 









my merry men all,’ said he, ‘ the eyes of stran- 
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hting for the glory of God and the honour 

merry old England!’ A loud shout was the 
reply. The earl waved his battle-axe over his 
head. ‘St. George for England!’ cried he; 
and, to the inspiring sound of this old English 
war-cry, he and his followers rushed down to 
the battle, with manly and courageous hearts. 


fi are upon you; you are in a foreign land, 


“The Moors were confounded by the fury | 
of these assaults, and gradually fell back upon | 


the bridge: the Christians followed up their 
advantage, and drove them over it tumultu- 
ously. The Moors retreated into the suburb, 
and Lord Rivers and his troops entered with 


the houses. King Ferdinand came up to the 
scene of action with his royal guard, and the 


infidels were all driven within the city walls. | 


Thus were the suburbs gained by the hardi- 
hood of the English lord, without such an event 
having been premeditated.” 

Various striking events marked the progress 


of the war—ingenious and desperate manwu- | 


vres on the part of El Zagal, and persevering 
success in the well judged policy of Ferdi- 
nand. 
round the old Moorish king ever since the sus- 


icious death of his brother and predecessor, | 


Muley Aben Hassan, which was surmised to 
have been effected through his connivance; 
and his popularity sunk with his versatile sub- 
jects. The Spaniards at length laid siege to 
the powerful city of Baza, the key to all the 
remaining possessions of E!] Zagal. The peril 
of the Moorish kingdom of Granada resounded 
now throughout the east. The Grand Turk, 
Bajazet II., and his deadly foe the Grand Sol- 


dan of Egypt, or of Babylon, as he is termed | 


by the old chroniclers, suspended their bloody 
feuds to check this ruinous war. A singular 


embassy from the latter of these potentates | 


now entered the Spanish camp. 


leaguering the infidel city of Baza, there rode 
into the camp, one day, two reverend friars of 
the order of Saint Francis. One was of portly 
person, and authoritative air. He bestrode a 
goodly steed, well conditioned, and well! capa- 
risoned; while his companion rode behind him 
upon a humble hack, poorly accoutred, and, as 
he rode, he scarcely raised his eyes from the 
ground, but maintained a meek and lowly air 


The arrival of two friars in the camp was not | 
amatter of much note; for,in these holy wars, | 
the church militant continually mingled in the | 
affray, and helmet and cowl were always seen | 


together; but it was soon discovered that 


these worthy saints errant were from a far | 


country, and on a mission of great import. 
They were, in truth, just arrived from the 
Holy Land, being two of the saintly men who 


kept vigil over the sepulchre of our blessed | 


Lord at Jerusalem. He, of the tall and portly 
form, and commanding presence, was Fray 


Antonio Millan, prior of the Franciscan con- | 
He had a full and flo- | 


vent in the Holy City. 
rid countenance, a sonorous voice, and was 
round, and swelling, and copious, in his pe- 
riods, like one accustomed to harangue, and to 
be listened to with deference. His companion 
was small and spare in form, pale of visage, 


and soft, and silken, and almost whispering, in | 


| grasp of unbelievers. 
them pell-mell, fighting in the streets and in | 


A spell of ill fortune seemed to sur- | 
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speech. ‘ He had a humble and lowly way,’ 
says Agapida; ‘ evermore bowing the head, as 
became one of his calling. Yet he was one of 
the most active, zealous, and effective brothers 
of the convent; and, when he raised his small 
black eye from the earth, there was a keen 
glance out of the corner, which showed that, 
though harmless as a dove, he was, neverthe- 
less, as wise as a serpent.’ These holy men 
had come, on a momentous embassy, from the 
Grand Soldan of Egypt, who, as head of the 
whole Moslem sect, considered himself bound 
to preserve the kingdom of Granada from the 
He despatched, there- 
fore, these two holy friars, with letters to the 
Castilian sovereigns, insisting that they should 
desist from this war, and reinstate the Moors 
of Granada in the territory of which they had 
been dispossessed: otherwise, he threatened 


| to put to death all the Christians beneath his 
| sway, to demolish their convents and temples, 


and to destroy the holy sepulchre.” 

It may not be uninteresting to remark, that 
Christopher Columbus, in the course of his te- 
dious solicitation to the Spanish Court, was 
present at this siege ; and it is surmised that, 
in conversations with these diplomatic monks, 
he was first inspired with that zeal for the re- 
covery of the holy sepulehre which, through- 
out the remainder of his life, continued to ani- 
mate his fervent and enthusiastic spirit, and 


| beguile him into magnificent schemes and spe- 
| culations. 


The ambassadors of the Soldan, 
meantime, could produce no change in the re- 
solution of Ferdinand. Baza yielded after 
more than six months’ arduous siege, and was 
followed by the surrender of most of the for- 
tresses of the Alpuxarra mountains; and, at 
length, the fiery El] Zagal, tamed by misfor- 
tunes, and abandoned by his subjects, surren- 
dered his crown to the Christian sovereigns, 


| for a stipulated revenue or productive domain. 
“ While the holy Christian army was be- ! 


Boabdil el Chico remained the sole and un- 
rivalled sovereign of Granada, the vassal of 
the Christian sovereigns, whose assistance had 
supported him in his wars against his uncle. 
But he was now to prove the hollow hearted 
friendship of the politic Ferdinand. Pretences 
were easily found where a quarrel was already 
predetermined, and he was presently required 
to surrender the city and crown of Granada. 
A ravage of the Vega enforced the demand, 
and the Spanish armies laid siege to the me- 
tropolis. Poodinend had fulfilled his menace ; 
—he had picked out the seeds of the pomegra- 
nate. Every town and fortress had successively 
failen into his hand, and the city of Granada 
stood alone. He led his desolating armies over 
this paradise of a country, and left scarcely a 
living animal or a green blade on the face of 
the land,—and Granada, the queen of gardens, 
remained a desert. The history closes with 
the last scene of this eventful contest—the 
surrender of the Moorish capital. 

“ Having surrendered the last symbol of 
power, the unfortunate Boabdil continued on 
towards the Alpuxarras, that he might not be- 
hold the entrance of the Christians into his ca- 
pital. His devoted band of cavaliers followed 


him in gloomy silence; but heavy sighs burst 
g y 


from their bosoms, as shouts of joy and strains 
of triumphant music were borne on the breeze 
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from the victorious army. 
his family, Boabdil set forward with a heavy 
heart for his allotted residence, in the valley of 
Porchena. At two leagues distance, the ca- 
valcade, winding into the skirts of the Alpux- 
arras, ascended an eminence commanding the 
last view of Granada. As they arrived at this 
spot, the Moors paused involuntarily to take a 


farewell gaze at their beloved city, which a | 
| modes,—sometimes by blandishment, some- 


few steps more would shut from their sight 
forever. 
their eyes. The sunshine, so bright in that 
transparent climate, lighted up each tower and 
minaret, and rested gloriously upon the crown- 
ing battlements of the Alhambra; while the 
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Having rejoined | whole mass of infidel inhabitants was well sift- 


{ 
| 


| of Granada, and clothed in the terrific power 


Never had it appeared so lovely in | 


Vega spread its enamelled bosom of verdure | 


below, glistening with the silver windings of 
the Xenil. The Moorish cavaliers gazed with 


| 


a silent agony of tenderness and grief upon | 


that delicious abode, the scene of their loves 
and pleasures. While they yet looked, a light 
cloud of smoke burst forth from the citadel ; 
and presently, a peal of artillery, faintly heard, 
told that the city was taken possession of, and 
the throne of the Moslem kings was lost for- 
ever. The heart of Boabdil, softened by mis- 
fortunes and overcharged with grief, could no 
longer contain itself. ‘ Allah achbar'!—God 
is great!" said he; but the words of resignation 
died upon his lips, and he burst into a flood of 
tears. His mother, the intrepid sultana Ayxa 
la Horra, was indignant at his weakness. ‘ You 
do well,’ said she, ‘to weep like a woman for 
what you failed to defend like a man!’ The 
vizier, Aben Comixa, endeavoured to console 
his royal master. ‘ Consider, sire,’ said he, 
‘that the most signal misfortunes often ren- 
der men as renowned as the most prosperous 
achievements, provided they sustain them with 
magnanimity.’ The unhappy monarch, how- 
ever, was not to be consoled. His tears con- 
tinued to flow. ‘ Allah achbar !’ exclaimed he, 
‘when did misfortunes ever equal mine!’ 
From this circumstance, the hill, which is not 
far from Padul, took the name of Feg Allah 
Achbar; but the point of view commanding 
the last prospect of Granada is known among 
the Spaniards by the name of el ultimo suspiro 
de! Moro, or * the last sigh of the Moor.’” 

Here ends the Chronicle of the Conquest of 
Granada, for here the author lets fall the cur- 
tain. We shall, however,-extend our view a 
little further. The rejoicings of the Spanish 
sovereigns were echoed at Rome, and through- 
out Christendom. The venerable chronicler 
Pedro Abarca, assures us that King Henry 
VIL. of England celebrated the conquest by a 
grand procession to St. Paul's, where the chan- 
cellor pronounced an eloquent eulogy on King 
Ferdinand, declaring him not only a glorious 
captain and conqueror, but also entitled to a 
seat among the Apostles.* 

The pious and politic monarch governed his 
new kingdom with more righteousness than 
mercy. The Moors were at first a little restive 
under the yoke; there were several tumults in 
the city; and a quantity of arms were disco- 
vered in a secretcave. Many of the offenders 
were tried, condemned, and put to death, some 
being quartered, others cut in pieces; and the 





. Abarea, Anales de Aragon, p. 30. 


| rature. 





‘ 

decorated in relief with the story of their tri- . 
umph. The anniversary of the surrender of ' 
the capital is still kept up by fétes, and cere- ! 
monies, and public rejoicings. The standard ‘ 
of Ferdinand and Isabella is again unfurled ! 
and waved to the sound of trumpets. The po- c 
pulace are admitted to rove all day about the a 
halls and courts of the Alhambra, and to dance A 
on its terraces; the ancient alarm bell resounds t 
at morn, at noon, and at nightfall; great emu- Pp 
lation prevails among the damsels to ring a 8 
peal,—it is a sign they will be married in the h 
course of the opening year. But this comme- ft 
moration is not confined to Granada alone w 
Every town and village of the mountains on el 
the Vega has the anniversary of its deliver- w 
ance from Moorish thraldom; when ancient de 
armour, and Spanish and Moorish dresses, and wi 
unwieldy arquebuses, from the time of the bi 
conquest, are brought forth from their reposi- wl 
tories—grotesque processions are made—and — to 
' sham battles, celebrated by peasants, arrayed wi 
as Christians and Moors, in which the latter be 
are sure to be signally defeated, and some § Wh 
times, in the ardour and illusion of the mo- its 
ment, soundly rib-roasted. tor 
In traversing the mountains and valleys of the 


| pies, and others of great intrinsic worth, spar- 













































ed, and purged of upwards of forty thousand 
delinquents. This system of wholesome pur- 
gation was zealously continued by Fray Fran- 
cisco (afterwards Cardinal) Ximenes, who, se- 
conded by Fernando de Talavera, Archbishop 


of the Inquisition, undertook the conversion of 
the Moors. We forbear to detail the various 


times by rigour, sometimes exhorting, some- 
times entreating, sometimes hanging, some- 
times burning,—by which the hard hearts of 
the infidels were subdued, and above fifty thov- 
sand coaxed, teazed, and terrified into baptism 

One act of Ximenes has been the subject of 
particular regret. The Moors had cultivated 
the sciences while they lay buried in Europe, 
and were renowned for the value of their lite- 
Ximenes, in his bigoted zeal to de- 
stroy the Koran, extended his devastation to 
the indiscriminate destruction of their works, 
and burnt five thousand manuscripts on vari- 
ous subjects, some of them very splendid co- 


ing a very few, which treated chiefly of medi- 
cine. Here we shall pause, and not pursue 
the subject to the further oppression and per- 
secution, and final expulsion, of these unhappy 
people; the latter of which events is one of 
the most impolitic and atrocious recorded in 
the pages of history. 

Centuries have elapsed since the time of 
this chivalrous and romantic struggle, yet the 
monuments of it still remain, and the principal} 
facts still linger in the popular traditions and 
legendary ballads with which the country 
abounds. The likenesses of Ferdinand and 
Isabella are multiplied, in every mode, by 
painting and sculpture, in the churches and 
convents, and palaces of Granada. Their ashes 
rest in sepulchral magnificence in the royal 
chapel of the cathedral, where their effigies in 
alabaster lie side by side before a splendid altar, 






the ancient kingdom, the traveller may trace 
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The Eagle. 


with wonderful distinctness the scenes of the 

—— events of the war. The muleteer, as 
fe lolis on his pack-saddle, smoking his cigar, 
or chaunting his ular romance, pauses to 

int out some wild, rocky pass, famous for the 
bloody strife of infidel and Christian, or some 
Moorish fortress butting above the road, or 
some solitary watch tower on the heights, con- 
nected with the old story of the conquest. 
Gibralfaro, the warlike hold of Hamet el Ze- 

ti, formidable even in its ruins, still frowns 

lown from its rocky height upon the streets of 
a Loxa, Alhama, Zahara, Ronda, Gua- 
diz, Baza, have all their Moorish ruins,—ren- 
dered classic by = and story. The “ Last 
sigh of the Moor” still lingers about the height 
of Padul: the traveller pauses on the arid and 
thirsty summit of the hill, commanding a view 
over the varied bosom of the Vega, to the dis- 
tant towers of Granada. A humble cabin is 
erected by the way side, where he may obtain 
water to slake his thirst, and the very rock is 
pointed out from whence the unfortunate Boab- 
dil took his last look, and breathed the last 
farewell, to his beloved Alhambra. 

Every part of Granada itself retains some 
memorial of the taste and elegance, the valour 
and voluptuousness of the Moors, or some me- 
mento of the strife that sealed their downfall. 
The fountains which gush on every side are 
fed by the aqueducts once formed by Moslem 
hands; the Vega is still embroidered by the 
gardens they planted, where the remains of 
their ingenious irrigation spread the verdure 
and freshness of a northern climate, under the 
cloudless azure of a southern sky. But the pa- 
vilions that adorned these gardens; and where, 
if romances speak true, the Moslem heroes so- 
laced themselves with the loves of their Zaras, 
their Zaidas, and their Zelindas, have long 
since disappeared. The orange, the citron, 
the figs the vine, the pomegranate, the aloe, 
and the myrtle, shroud and overwhelm with 


oriental vegetation the crumbling ruins of tow- 


ers and battlements. The Vivarrambla, once 
the scene of chivalric pomp and splendid tour- 
ney, is degraded to a market place; the Gate 
of Elvira, from whence so many a shining ar- 
ray of warriors passed forth to forage the land 
ef the Christians, still exists, but neglected 
and dismantled, and tottering to its fall. The 
Alhambra rises from amidst its groves, the 
tomb of its former glory. The fountains still 
play in its marble halls, and the nightingale 

ings among the roses of its gardens; but the 
halle are waste and solitary; the owl hoots 
from its battlements, the hawk builds in its 
warrior towers, and bats flit about its royal 
ehambers. Still the fountain is pointed out 
where the gallant Abencerrages were put to 
death; the Mirador, where Morayma sat, and 
wept the departure of Boabdil, and watched for 
his return; and the broken gateway, from 
whence the unfortunate monarch issued forth 
to surrender his fortress and his kingdom ; and 
which, at his request, was closed up, never to 
be entered by mortal footstep. At the time 
when the French abandoned this fortress, after 
its temporary occupation a few years since, the 
_tower of the gateway was blown up ; the walls 
were rent a shattered by the explosion, and 
the folding doors hurled into the pee of the 

Museum.—Vo.r. XVII. 
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convent of Los Martiros. The portal, how- 
ever, was closed up with stones, by persons 
who were ignorant of the tradition connected 
with it, and thus the last request of poor Boab- 
dil continued unwittingly to be performed. In 
fact, the story of the gateway, though record- 
ed in ancient chronicle, has faded from general 
recollection, and is only known to two or three 
ancient inhabitants of the Alhambra, who in- 
herit it with other local traditions from their 
ancestors. 
— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE EAGLE. 


Down from that peak superb, 
The Righi’s granite brow, 
I look’d upon the world; 
No life in beast or herb 
But lay afar below, 
A distant scroll unfurl'd— 
A microcosmic show 
Of forest, lake, and glacier high, 
Mimicking rich embroidery. 
And there [ stood alone 
Above all living things; 
My heart exulting beat, 
My soul in haughty tone, 
Felt borne on deathless wings 
To some superior state, 
From earth for ever flown— 
As if my mortal foot were free 
To tread a bright eternity. 


Vain sense of feeble man! 
A thousand fathoms higher, 
In the warm eye of day, 
Sailing along the wild gale’s van, 
a asa —— fire, 
An eagle wing'd his wa 
After his om desire, P 
Along the boundless realms of light, 
That to my view were infinite. 


Lord of unbounded air, 
His fiery eye shone down 
On the cold Alps below, 
Whence I survey'd him there 
In his own power alone. 
He knew, or seemed to know, 
How vain my feelings were, 
As steering through the heavens high 
He saw my mock sublimity. 
I watch’d him on his flight, 
The courier of the sky, 
Now wheel ten thousand feet, 
Now scale a starry height, 
Now falling rapidly, 
On wings than thought more fleet, 
Bafile my dizzy sight, 
Monarch of all the blue serene, 
Where man’s vain march had never been 


I found how sight had err'd, 
Trying the realm of space ; 
I thought upon the spheres, 
And how the king] bird 
Wing'd but a little race 
To that each orb careers 
With flight unseen, unheard— 
{ thought how little sense can see 
Where spirits’ wing expatiates free! 
No. 99.—Z 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
THE WRITINGS OF BISHOP BUTLER.* 


Trey were sad times that succeeded the 
civil wars. It was not the court only that was 
stricken, but the country. “ That was an age 
not less degenerate in spirit than corrupt in 
manners; when all wisdom and virtue, and re- 
ligion, were almost, in most places, grown ri- 
diculous: when the serious use of reason be- 
came, in vulgar opinion, the most impertinent 
and insignificant thing in the world; when in- 
noeence was reputed a mere defect of wit, and 
weakness of judgment ; integrity, a fond per- 
tinacity of humour; constancy of mind and 
gravity of demeanour, a kind of sullen moro- 
sity or uncouth affectation of singularity ; and 
all strict practice of Christian duty incurred 
the imputation of some new-found opprobrious 
name one or other.” So spake Barrow from 
the pulpit of Westminster Abbey in the year 
1663, when one great coming event had not 
as yet cast its awful shadow before. But if 
the physical world be so governed as to be 
subservient to the moral (which it probably is), 
and if it be lawful to intrude into the secret 
counsels of the Most High (which it may not 
be), it might be thought that to call the people 
back to a better mind, to sober them once 
more in the midst of these delirious follies, 
nothing less could suffice than some national 
scourge which should make them remember 
that they were mortal, and that accordingly 
the plague was commissioned to desolate the 


land. The moral effect of such¢a visitation | 


must for a time at least have been great, when 
every man had to walk with his life in his 
hand, and when some, foreseeing that the 


chance of surviving was little, and the chance | 


of decent interment after death less, dug their 
grave with their own spade, and thus saved 
themselves from being buried with the burial 
of an ass. Still the plague does not appear to 
have whipped the offending spirit out. Like 
Pharaoh's plagues, it was probably felt, feared, 
and forgotten; for, during the century which 
succeeded it, both infidel and heterodox abound- 
ed; and whilst a Chubb and a Tindal were 
labouring to destroy the foundations of the 
Christian creed, a Whiston and a Clarke were 
maintaining tenets at variance with some of 
its most essential doctrines. It was an age of 
reason, and in one respect, at least, rightly so 
called; for it was at this period that the facul- 
ty acquired fresh force by a more skilful appli- 
cation of its powers; and the method of induc- 


* 1. The Works of Bishop Butler Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1826. 
2. The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 





Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 


Nature. By Joseph Butler, late Lord Bishop 
of Durham. With an Introductory Essay, by 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington 
London. 1827. 

3. An Essay on the Philosophical Evidence 
of Christianity ; or the Credibility obtained to a 
Scriptural Revelation from its coincidence 
with the Facts of Nature. By the Rev. Renn 
Hampden, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel College 
London. 








tion, which the Bacon had struck out 
nearly a century before, was now adopted with 
signal success to every department of know- 
ledge. To argue from points established to 
points undetermined—to advance, from data 
not to be disputed, to conclusions which would 
not otherwise be obvious, seems a very simple 
process, requiring no Ufdipus to discover and 
propound. Yet the want of this rule (simple 
as it is) had involved mankind in errors innu- 
merable, for it had occasioned a world to be 
built on mere hypothesis. Now, however, a 
new order of things arose; experiment was 
substituted for ae. Sir Isaac Newton, in- 
stead of indulging his imagination in freaks 
about the Iris, let the ray of light through the 
aperture of his shutter, and divided it into its 
component colours by his prisin of pase, and 
traced its course through the vessel of water 
on which it fell; and upon the substantial ob- 
servations thus made, constructed his sublime 
system of optics, and unravelled the mysteries 
of the rainbow. Locke, pursuing the same 
course in ee as Newton in physics, 
emancipated mankind from the doctrines of 
reminiscences, innate ideas, and the like con- 
secrated lumber; and diverting them from 
speculative conjectures to the actual examina- 
tion of their own faculties, founded a fresh era 
in the philosophy of the human mind; by the 
application of this same principle, medicine 
was made to supersede magic, and chemistry 
to take place of alchemy; and, in a word, sei- 
ence, which hitherto, like the architects of 
Laputa, had begun to build at the wrong end 
—in the clouds instead of on the earth, from 
the chimneys downwards—henceforward laid 
its foundations on a rock, and only reared such 
a superstructure as those foundations would 
warrant. A principle thus wholesome in other 
investigations was no less so in that which 
concerns us most of all; and as Newton had 
profited by it in his natural system, and Locke 
in his intellectual, so did Bishop Butler (in his 
own province equal to either) avail himself of 
it in his system of theology. 

It may well be imagined, from what we 
have already said, and it will be still more 
clearly seen from what we shall have occasion 
to say by and by, that few persons were of a 
temper in those days to take God's word on 
trust. On the contrary, so fastidious were the 
times, that it was not even considered a sub- 
ject of inquiry, but a mere fiction, agreed so 
to be by all people of discernment, a good 
thing for the poor, and a topic upon which a 
man of parts might very properly make him- 
self merry. Butler saw the evil, and project- 
ed the remedy. He well knew he had 
to feed who were not fit for very strong meat; 
and, accordingly, he proposed, in his own cha- 
racteristic language, to show—what? that 
Christianity was true to a demonstration ?—no, 
but “ that wt was not so clear a case that there 
was nothing in it.’ Here was certainly no 
great flourish of trumpets. “ Quid feret hic 
dignum tanto promissor hiatu’’ was a reproach 
that no man would cast in his teeth. He gives 
such a pledge as he feels that he can not only 
redeem, but redeem an hundred-fold; and the 





* Advertisement tothe Analogy. 
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a nted effect of reasoning conducted in 
this spirit can only be appreciated by those 
who have felt the dissatisfaction (especially in 
dissertations upon sacred subjects) occasioned 
by a contrary process—when a good argument 
(it may be) is crushed under an unlawful load 
of conclusions, and a crowd of angels is made 
to dance upon a needle’s point. It is a great 





secret in the art of reasoning not to go for too | 
much ; and, above all, in dealing with sceptics | 
or unbelievers, is it important to drive the 
sharp end of the wedge first: seeing this, 
they may by and by “ see greater things than 
these.” 


That there is such a thing as a course of 
nature none can deny. This, therefore, is the 
und on which Butler takes his stand, whereon 
e fixes a lever that shakes the strong holds of 
unbelief even to their foundations; for on com- 
paring this scheme of nature with the scheme 
of revelation, there is found a most singular 
correspondence between their several parts,— 
such a correspondence as gives very strong 
reason for believing that the author of one is | 
the author of both. 
“ What, if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things | 
therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is | 
thought ?” 


The argument, indeed, does not amount to 
proof, but to presumption. It is as though the 
parentage of a foundling were to be made the | 
subject of inquiry: now that it is the child of 
such or such a parent—of the one or other of | 
the two women, for instance, that strove be- | 
fore Solomon—can indeed only be made out | 
effectually by the production of certain mat- | 
ters of fact in evidence ; but at the same time, 
if it manifestly resembles an acknowledged 
son of a parent in question—“ one face, one 
voice, one habit, and two persons’—this cir- 
cumstance, though it would not of itself prove 
the point in dispute, would very greatly corro- 
borate the proofs derived from dhe and inde- 
pendent sources, and would overcome many 
scruples which might otherwise arise in the 
mind of judge or jury, as to any supposed de- 
ficiency in the proofs themselves. Such is the 
value of the argument from analogy. 

Thus, revelation declares that we are to live 
hereafter in a state differing considerably from 
that in which we live here. Now the consti- 
tution of nature in a manner says so too. For 
do we not see birds let loose from the prison of 
the shell, and launched into a new and nobler 
state of existence? insects extricated at length 
from their cumbrous and unsightly tenement, 
and then permitted to unfold their beauties to 
the sun? seeds rotting in the earth, with no 
apparent promise of future vegetation, yet 
quickened after death, and clothed with luxu- 
riant apparel? Is not our own solid flesh per- 
perpetually thawing and restoring itself’ 80 
that the numerical particles of which it once 
consisted have by degrees dropped away, leav- 
ing, meanwhile, the faculties of the soul un- 
impaired, and its consciousness uninterrupted 
for a moment ? Is not the eye a telescope, and 

“the hand a vice, and the arm a lever, and the 
wrist a hinge, and the leg a crutch, and the 
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stomach a laboratory, and the whole frame 
but a case of beautiful instruments, which may 
accordingly be destroyed without the destrue- 
tion of the agent that wieldsthem? Nay, can- 
not that agent, when once master of its craft, 
work without the tools, and are not its percep- 
tions in a dream as vivid as when every organ 
of sense is actively employed in ministering to 
its wants? What though the silver chord be 
loosed, and the golden bow! broken, and the 
pitcher broken at the well, and the wheel 
broken at the cistern, still may not the immor- 
tal artist itself have quitted the ruptured ma- 
chinery, and retired tothe country ene which 
it came? What though the approach of death 
seem, by degrees, to enfeeble, and at last to 
suspend the powers of the mind, will not the 
constitution of nature bid us be of good cheer, 
seeing that the approach of sleep does the 
same? Of sleep, which, instead of paralyzing 
the functions of the man, is actually their 


“ second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 


And if, in some instance, death does lie heavy 


| on the trembling spirit, in how many others 


does it seem to be only cutting the chords that 
bound it to earth, exonerating it of a weight 
that sunk it—so that, agreeably to a notion too 


| universal to be altogether groundless, at the 


eve of its departure it should appear 
** to attain 
To something of prophetic strain?” 


Here, then, the constitution of nature and the 
voice of revelation conspire to teach the same 
great truth, “non omnis moriar.” 

Well, then, such future state asserted, reve- 
lation next affirms that our happiness or misery 
in it is in our own keeping; that the Deity, 
having warned us thereof, ) Len us to make 
our own choice.—What says the constitution 
of nature to this?—Even that here again (to 
use the remarkable words of the author of 
Ecclesiasticus) “all things are double one 
against another ;"* for it is evident that pain 
is annexed to this object, and pleasure to that, 
in this present world, with no other view, as 
far as we can see, than to direct our goings ip 
the way; that our path is made to lie, even as 
regards the affairs of this life, amongst burn- 
ing ploughshares, through which we are left to 
thread our course, till, by repeated sufferings, 
we learn to refrain from treading awry; and 
that every thing above us, and beneath us, and 
around us, proclaims, in accents not to be mis- 
understood, that, to refuse the evil, and choose 
the good, rests with ourselves. Nay, the de- 
tails of the two systems are —— alike. 
Thus, punishment is in this life often foreseen 
as probable, and disregarded—often the full 
and certain expectation of it is withheld—often 
it admits of being intercepted up to a certain 
point, but not beyond that agp gen it is 
risked for present profit—often it is greater 
than seems commensurate with the gain—often 
it tarries very long behind, pede claudo—still 
comes at last, suddenly, with the clamorous 
violence of an armed man—the cause of it, 
perhaps, forgotten—poured forth as if from a 


* Chap. xlii. v. 42. 
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treasure-house of wrath awaked. Now, all | These when I saw, I sooth'd my labouring 


tais is clearly not accident, but a system ; not 


breast, 


caprice, but design ; pointing out, as with the | For God's all-wise dominion stood confest : 
finger of God itself, that it is the will of the | Stars in their courses seem’d his voice to hear; 


great Contriver that thus it should be. Such 
is the constitution of nature in this world; yet, 
is it not a literal transcript of the doctrine of 
revelation, with regard to the next world, that 
our warning is given us; our neglect of it to be 
at our peril—our punishment, sooner or later, 
to follow our negleet? When the constitution 
of our nature tells us beforehand, that, if we 
are determined to pluck our treasure out of 
the fire, we must put up with burning our 
fingers—the case is strictly analogous to that 
of revelation, when it tells us beforehand, that, 
if we are determined to seize on present plea- 
sure, we must put up with suffering future 
pain. Surely these two witnesses agree toge- 
ther, in @ manner so remarkable as to leave 
ample room for apprehension, even on princi- 
ples the most sceptical, that the latter,'like the 
tormer, may be bearing God's message. 

Further—Revelation affirms this natural go- 
vernment of the world to be a moral one too: 
a government under which men are not only 
rewarded and punished (for this is consistent 
with the most capricious tyranny), but reward- 
ed and punished with a strict reference to the 
good or evil of their deeds. What does the 
constitution of nature say to this?—Does it 
again furnish the counterpart? Here, it is 
true, the heathen poet was for a moment stag- 

ered. The passage is well known; curious, 
Eomeeer, as showing how instinctively the ar- 
gument of analogy suggested itself to a re- 
tlecting mind, though showing, at the same 
time, the difficulty of following it out with 
success till revelation came to hold up the 
torch :— 


* Sepe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem, 
Curarent superi terras, an nullus inesset 
Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 
Nam cum dispositi quesissem fwedera mundi, 
Prescriptosque maris fines, amnisque meatus, 
Et lucis noctisque vices; tunc omnia rebar 
Consilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverso tempore nasci, 
Qui variam Pheeben alieno jusserit igne 
Cowpleri, solemque suo; porrexerit undis 
Littora, tellurem medio libraverit axe. 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspicerem, lwtosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Keligio, causeeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius, vacuo que currere semina motu 
Affirmat, magninnque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna non arte regi: qua numina, sensu 
Ambiguo, vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri.” 
Claudian : in Rufin. 
Which, for the benefit of mere English read- 
ers, we translate thus:— 


Oft have I ponder’d, still perplex’d to know, 

If there be gods who govern here below; 

If there be gods—or, if all gods denied, 

Chance must be thought to rule, nor aught 
beside ; 

For, when contemplative, I traced the plan 

Of all material things apart from man— 

The ocean's bound, the stream’s appointed way, 

The sweet vicissitude of night and day ;— 











His fruits in just succession crown'd the year; 
The inconstant moon, His sovereign pleasure 
known, 

Dispensed her borrow'd light—the sun his own; 
His shores the billows of the deep controll’d, 
And earth, self-balanced, on His axle roll’d.— 
Then look'd I upon man; but now beset 

With darkness and with gloom was all I met: 


The base triumphant, and the righteous 
spurn’d. 

This shook my faith again, and doubt re- 
turn'd— 


Return'd to cast me on the thankless creed, 

That darkling floats along each random seed; 

That through the void immense new forms 
combine, 

And Chance, sole arbiter, supplants Design— 

That still to this our choice must be confined, 

No gods—or gods that care not for mankind. 


The Psalmist himself was for a while trou- 
bled with these thoughts that would arise in 
his heart, seeing as he did, that “ the ungodl 
came into no misfortuue like other folk, nei- 
ther were they plagued like other men.” But 
both the poet and the prophet, on further deli- 
beration, came to a just conclusion, and “ ab- 
solved the gods.’ For, indeed, whatever spo- 
culative difficulties there might be in the way 
of such a notion, still a practical belief there 
is, and ever has been, amongst all nations and 
languages, that man lives under a moral go- 
vernment after all. ‘Who is he,” exclaim 
the ancients of Thebes, “ who is he whem the 
Delphic rock of prophecy hath denounced as 
the doer of deeds unutterable ; the man of the 
bloody hand? Time it is that he should flee, 
with a foot swifter than the horses of the 
winds: already hath the son of Jove taken 
arms against him, even hot thunder-bolts, and 
the fearful Fates follow after, and who shall 
escape them?’* Daring was reckoned the spi- 
rit of that man who would sojourn under the 
same roof, or sail in the same boat, with tho 
profaner of the mysteries of Ceres. “And 
when the barbarians saw the venomous beast 
hang on the hands of Paul, they said among 
themselves, no doubt this man is a murderer, 
whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet 
vengeance suffercth not to live.” Why, but 
that this belief is so strong in man, would such 
a trifle have been left upon record, as that the 
pen and ink, with which Charles signed the 
death-warrant of Lord Strafford, was the very 
same with which he signed his own, in the 
bill for the Long Parliament? Or why, but 
for this, would the remark have been so gene- 
ral, that the families who despoiled the monas- 
teries rarely continued to prosper; “ the brand, 
which the eagle stole from the altar (as the 
good old leah Walton says), and with which 


| sbe thought to make her nest, serving only to 


set it on fire.” “ About the year, | suppose, 
1615 or 1616,” writes Sir Henry Spelman, in 
his curious treatise on the “ History and Fato 
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of Sacrilege,” “ I described, with a pair of com- 
pasees, inthe map of Norfolk, a circle of twelve 
miles, the semi-diameter, according to the 
ecale thereof, placing the centre about the 
chief seat of the Yelvertons; within this circle 
and the borders of it, I inclosed the mansion- 
houses of about twenty-four families of gentle- 
men, and the site of as many monasteries, all 


standing together at the time of the dissolu- | 


tion: and | then noted that the gentlemen's 
seats continued at that day in their own fa- 
milies and names, but the monasteries had 
fl out their owners, with their names and 


families (all of them save two), thrice at | 


least, and some of them four, or five, or six 
times, not only by fail of issue or ordinary 
sale, but very often by grievous accidents and 
misfortunes.’—A very singular fact, to say the 
least of it: but the bare disposition to note it 
is enough for our purpose—as, indeed, is the 
disposition in general to construe calamities 
into judgments ; for it can only arise out of a 
confirmed belief that we are livin under a 
moral government, whatever may said or 
seen to the contrary. Cases might occur to 
stagger this opinion, as we have said, and 


must have occurred, so long as a future state | 


of adjustment was only partially taken into the 


estimate. Still, the opinion itself has univer- | 


sally prevailed; nor can any other account of 


it be given, than that the tendency of the | 


constitution of nature was felt to be such as 
established and supported it—And this who 
can deny? Who can deny, asa matter of fact, 
that of whatever kind the invisible sovereignty 
may be to which we are subject, prudence 
does, upon the whole, bring its appropriate 
reward in this world, folly its appropriate pe- 
nalty ?—That crimes are punished as injurious 
to society, virtues recompensed as beneficial 
to it; the punishment or the recompense, no 
doubt, conveyed through the instrumentality 
of human means, but not on that account the 





less faithful expositors of the will of God—so- | 


ciety itself being evidently of his appointment, 
and the arguments, both moral ond 

being amply sufficient to show that he did not 
intend “‘ man to be alone?” 


physical, | 


Who can deny | 
that vice carries along with it strong symp- , 


toms of being a violation of the principles ac- | 
cording to which the world is governed ?—that | 
a lie, fer instance, entails embarrassments | 


without end upon its author, and makes him 
feel that he has entangled himself in the ma- 


chinery of the system in which he lives? Who | 


can deny that there is a principle within him 
which leads him to befriend the good, to thwart 
the evil-doer ; a principle acting thus, without 
any selfish object, but as instinctively approv- 
ing what is right, and condemning what is 
wrong ? 


Can any thing be conceived more | 


monstrous than a scheme where the reverse of 


all this should take effect? Is not the exist- 
ence of such a principle the key-stone of social! 
order itself ?>—so that, as Milton argues, 
“ if this fail, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


‘Without it, we know not how Christians could 


have become such, or to what a gospel could 
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admission into the world. “1f ye believe not 
me, believe the works’—not merely as exhi- 
bitions of power, My an evil _—, might r 
supposed capable of doing works wer, i 
that were all, but of pore en also. Bill less 
can we understand how heathen society could 
have held together for a single week ; how, in 
its discordant elements, it could have escaped 
self-destruction, dashing itself im piecés like an 
ungoverned and ungovernable engine, and ex- 
piring at length in the midst of an universal 
anarchy. But such a moral nature having 
been given us is in itself a proof that the Deity 
intencs we should be subject to e moral rule; - 
and his having placed us in such a situation at 
present as affords scope for the exercise of this 
nature, nay, as actually demands its exercise 
im a considerable degree, is a present earnest 
that he will be finally true to this rule, and act 
upon it strictly. 

Dark as the ways of God may be, there is 
enough to satisfy a reasonable man that He is 
on virtue’s side: the tendency of things proves 
it. For instance, who can set bounds to the 
prosperity of a nation of perfeetly righteous 
individuals—a nation in which every man 
would literally do his duty ? The wisest of the 
land would be sent to her Parliament,—the na- 
tional Senate would be a conclave of sages,— 
no unworthy motives would influence the elec- 
tors—no political gratitude, arising out of a 
strong sense of good things tocome—no fear 
or favour would warp a vote—detur digniort 
would be the uncompromising motto, in the 
choice of a man to whom the property, the Li- 
berty, the honour, the morals, the religion of 
the empire were to be consigned, and whose 
solemn charge it would henceforth become, to 
see that in none of these great interests the 
commonwealth should take damage at his 
hands. “ Politicians who would circumvent 
God" would subside into plain men, who would 
fear him. Faction would be at an end. The 
public weal would never be put in jeopardy for 
the purpose of embarrassing a minister, nor 
would principles reel under party struggles for 
place and power. New laws would be made, 
for circumstances might call for them, but per- 
haps they would be few—(Rome foundered be- 
neath the multitude of her laws, degibus labora- 
vit,)—for patience to investigate, practical ex- 
perience to understand, and wisdom to redress 


' an evil, would not fall to the lot of all; and 


they who failed in these qualities would feel it, 
hold their peace, and honestly confess, that 
“ they had —_— draw with, and that the 
well was deep.” Old laws would be abrogated 
or adjusted—for this, too, circumstances might 
require: but perhaps it would be done with fear 
and trembling, with a nolumus ; for it would be 
considered that it is more easy to discover the 
mischief which an existing law does, than the 
mischief which it prevents—that im the appli- 
cation of a theory, (especially on se ecompli- 


, cated a subject as political economy,)the most 


, Sagacious calculator may overlook some item 


in the reckoning, which may be fatal to the 


} success of his measure, however well meant— 
| that, in the actual business of life, it is scarcely 


| 


| possible to make too much allowance for fric- 


tion—and that it was a grave authority (for 


have appealed within the breast for a right of | Lord Strafford's was said to be the wisest head 
Z2 
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that stood on any pair of shoulders in Eng: 
land,) which declared “ how advised we ought 
to be of any innovation, considering that in- 
conveniences are rather found by experience 
than foreseen by judgment.” Debates, it is 
indeed to be feared, would, in such an assem- 
bly, be tame; for pleasant sneers at the stupid 

ejudices, antiquated notions, ecclesiastical 
cmon of former generations, (those dead lions 
at which it is natural that many should kick,) 
would probably be suppressed by one thank- 
ful recollection—“ sic fortis Etruria crevit.” 
Above all, such a body would have the cordial 
confidence and support of the country, be- 
cause, however they might err, (as still err 
they would,) they would be known to act from 
public spirit and in singleness of heart, as se- 
nators sitting under the eye of the great Task- 
master. Then with what promptness would 
their laws be executed, appealing, as they 
would, to a people united in their favour as one 
man: with what spirit too, should it be need- 
ful, would arms be taken up in their defence, 
conscious as the nation would be, of the right- 
eousness of their cause, nothing doubting but 
that God would go forth with their host, co- 
verjng their heads in the day of battle, or tak- 
ing them to himself if they fell. Then again, 
how would the fame of so peculiar a people 
spread intoalllands ; how would they be chosen 
by strangers far and near as the arbiters of 
their differences, the peace-makers in their 
quarrels, the counsellors to whom they might 
repair without a suspicion of treachery. Thus 
would the necessity of all subtle and crooked 
policy be spared, and the balance of the world 
fall setgealiy and innocently into their hands. 
This, alas! is but an Utopian picture; but 
such is the tendency of the essential constitu- 
tion of things, to give virtue the pre-eminence; 
of righteousness to exalt a nation; a tendency 
which must be very strong indeed, to preserve 
the world even as it is, when we call to mind 
how vastly more easy it is to do evil than to do 
good, how the hand which cannot rear a hut 
may demolish a palace. Nor will the value of 
this concurrence between nature and revela- 
tion be thought a trifle, if it be remembered 
how perplexed we should be, had we found 
that vice, instead of virtue, possessed essenti- 
ally the advantage in this world; and whilst 
revelation declared that God would eventually 
give the triumph to the good, nature asserted 
that present appearances were all the other 


~ 

“hus, therefore, a future state—a future 
state of rewards and punishments—a future 
state of rewards and punishments dispensed 
according to a moral rule, or, in other words, 
according to the virtue or vice of the parties 
concerned,—is written in the volume of the book 
of nature itself, in characters legible enough 
when they have been brought to the light, 
though it may be that revelation was wanted 
to hold up the candle. But our parallel does 
not end here ; for if these rewards and punish- 
ments are to be measured out hereafter accord- 
ing to merit here, then must this world be a 
state of probation, in which such merit is ex- 
pected to develop itself. Accordingly, revela- 
tion so represents it. And again, the constitu- 


tion of things, when unfolded, tallies with the 
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representation. For man is an unformed, un 
finished creature, when he begins his being, 
though we refer him only to the character he 
has by and by to support upon earth. His early 
years are but a season, wherein he has to 
shape himself for the portion of his riper age— 
he ts not burn qualified for the part in this life 
he has to play; he must fit himself for it by 
much patient previous discipline—multa tultt 
fecitque puer. If we look upon an infant in its 
cradle, how much, must we think, is to be 
done, before it can become the judge, or the 
statesman, or the great captain of the next go- 
neration! What a drilling must Barrow have 
gone through, when, from a child who delight- 
ed in fighting and setting his playfellows to 
fight, regardless of his book—of such uncom 
fortable promise, as to make his father devout- 
ly wish that if it should please God to take any 
of his children, it might be Isaac—he grew up 
in temper fit to win all hearts; in science, fit 
to fill with honour the mathematical chair in 
which Newton succeeded him; in learning, fit 
to stand in the very foremost rank amongst the 
most profound and universal scholars of his 
country! Such are the subsequent effects of 
early discipline in this life—of that scheme of 
probation, which requires opportunities to be 
seized as they occur ; gratifications to be fore- 
gone in the hope of approaching recompense ; 
miscarriages to be risked as well through the 
fault of others as of ourselves. Thus nature 
represents the years of the boy ministering to 
the condition of his manhood, just as revelation 
represents his whole threescore and ten years 
as ministering to his condition in eternity. The 
former scheme is in miniature just what the 
latter is in large; and if the one be certain, 
surely the other may be probable. 

Nor is this all: one feature there is in the 
plan of revelation more prominent than the 
rest,—that mankind are to be saved not direct- 
ly but through a mediator. Now, nothing can 
be more strictly analogous to the constitution 
of nature than such a provision as this. For is 
it not through the mediation of others, that we 
live, and move, and enjoy our being? Are we 
not thus brought into the world, and for many 
years sustained in it? Is there a blessing im- 
parted to us, which others have not, in some 
measure, contributed to procure? Nay, more, 
(for even the details of this dispensation are 
singularly coincident with our actual experi- 
ence,) when punishment follows vice as a na- 
tural consequence, is not a way opened for es 
cape very commonly by the instrumentality of 
others? Is not a shield thus mercifully inter- 
posed, more or less, between the transgression 
and the extreme curse which would have 
otherwise alighted upon it? For instance, a 
drunkard is on the point of falling down a pre- 
cipice, and breaking his bones ;—had he dono 
so, it would have been a very natural conse- 
quence of his wilful folly, in “ putting an ene- 
my into his mouth to steal away his brains.” 
But a sober man steps in and rescues him from 
his peril. Here, then, is a case of a mediator 
mitigating the just severity of the ordinary 
wages of intemperance. Or, nobody happens 
to be at hand to interpose for the protection of 
the delinquent, and, accordingly, down he goes 
and fractures a limb. But now, in his turn, 
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gard ;—in a word, a rude and indigested mass 


eomes the surgeon, and once more snatches 
him from the ulterior ill effects of the righte- 
ous accident. Here, again, is the case of a 
mediator again os the curse. But the 
man is lame and incapable of earning his dail 

bread, and if abandoned, must, after all, peri 

of hunger. And now in comes his parish, or 
his benefactor, with present food a 


sentence remitted. The mediator is still upon 
the alert. Nor, indeed, can the universal prac- 
tice of vicarious sacrifice be easily explained, 
unless it be allowed, that (howsoever originat- 
ing) there was something in the constitution 
of nature, which unobtrusively, perhaps, and 
in secret, cherished its continuance,—so th*t 
nations who retained little else of God in their 
thoughts, retained this. 


Such are some of the bolder features of the | 


two schemes of Nature and Revelation, which 


answer as face to face; and the argument | 


once opened, it is easy to pursue it (as Mr. 
Hampden has actually done, and often with 
reat success) “into a thousand similes ;""— 
lor wisdom will be crying out in the streets. 
It is easy, for instance, to see physical and mo- 
ral events playing into one another's hands, as 
it were, in a marvellous manner, in the admi- 
nistration of this world ; rain or drought work- 
ing out famine, and famine working out na- 
tional demoralization ;—and thus the virtue or 
vice of mankind greatly determined by va- 
pours, precipitated or held in solution. Why 
then should it be thought a thing incredible 
that the fall of man should be connected with 
the tasting of an apple; or, that physical 
causes, of various kinds, operating the disper- 
sion or temporary migration of the Israelites 
through almost every part of the known world 
—Egypt, Arabia, Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome,—should have been the appointed means 
whereby a nation of priests, a host of reluctant 
missionaries, were sent forth to spread far and 
wide a knowledge of the true God, and to pro- 
mote the religious welfare of mankind. 
Again, it is easy to see, in the administration 
of the world, a beautiful uniformity through- 
out—a thousand things, great and small, influ- 
enced by one common cause, and tending to 
one common centre ;—the meanest individuals 
thus linked to the universe itself,—“ the chick- 
en roosting upon its perch to the spheres re- 


volving in the firmament.” And in the scheme | 
of revelation, it is obvious to remark, that the | 
There it will be | 


construction is the same. 
found (so we persuade ourselves, and were we 


at liberty to pursue the subject, we think we | 
eould persuade others), that the great priaci- | 
ple of the redemption pervades scripture no | 


less thoroughly, in all its parts, than the prin- 
ciple of gravity pervades our system ;—that, 


either in prospect or retrospect, it is hinted, | 


shadowed out, prophesied, typified, commemo- 
rated, in the entire scheme of Old Testament 
and New. So that, withdraw it, and we can 
discover little but a series of incidents, some 
nugatory, some offensive, all disjointed ;—tri- 
fles, light as air, detailed with a circumstan- 
tial pomp altogether foreign from them ;—his- 
torical transactions of the last importance (ac- 
cerding to man’s judgment) overlooked in a 
most unaccountable and contemptuous disre- 


promise | 
of more, and once again is a part of his heavy | 
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of heterogeneous materials. Bear this princi- 

ple in sight, and all these jarring elements 
subside into their proper places, so as to com- 

pose one harmonious whole ; and the domestic 
| detail, however trivial, the mere household 
| word, has still its weighty and appropriate 
meaning ; and the light-hearted mockery ofan 
aged woman, for instance,* becomes as real 
an instrument for telling forth the Almighty’s 
plan, and bears upon it as effectually, as the 
tongue of the seer itself, which was touched 
with living coal from the altar. 

It is easy to see again, in the administration 
of this world, causes and effects, running up 
into one another with a most evasive intricacy 
—nobody venturing to say where the regular 
confusion ends. The building of a church at 
Rome, for example, is coupled with the sale of 
| indulgences—the sale of indulgences with the 
exasperation of a Luther—the exasperation of 
a Luther, with the immediate downfall of much, 
and perhaps, the ultimate downfall of all spi- 
ritual tyranny throughout the world—A sol- 
dier has his leg broken at the siege of Pampe- 
luna, and, till the limb is healed, he occupies 
himself with establishing a religious order, and 
this eventually governs the destinies of a great 
| part of mankind ;—these cases may suffice of a 
million. Still is the mechanism of precisely 
the same-character in the scheme which reve- 
lation exhibits :—the daughter of Pharaoh goes 
to the Nile to bathe; on this hangs the pre- 
servation of the infant lawgiver ; on this, again, 
the release of Israel, the overthrow of the 
Egyptians, the promulgation of the Levitical 
law, the preparation of the gospel of peace. 
Or, to take a more mysterious case, which we 
will do in the words of a much better philoso- 
| pher than ourselves, who is speculating, how- 
| ever, upon quite another subject :— 
| It is not difficult to show that the miracu- 
| lous conception of our Lord evidently implies 
| some higher purpose in his coming than the 
; mere business of a teacher. The business of a 
teacher might have been performed by a mere 
man, enlightened by a prophetic spirit; for, 
| whatever instruction men have the capacity to 
receive, a man might have been made the in- 
| strument toconvey. Had teaching, therefore, 
| been the sole purpose of our Saviour's coming, 
| @ mere man might have done the whole busi- 
ness, and the supernatural conception had been 
an unnecessary miracle. He, therefore, who 
came in this miraculous way, came upon some 
| higher business, to which a mere man was un- 
equal. He came to be made a sin-offering for 
us, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him.” 

So remarkably do the doctrines of scriptare 
| (even where they are apparently least practi- 
cal) lock into one another,—reciprocally giv- 
ing and receiving support. 

There would be no difficulty, as we have ob- 
served, in pursuing this parallel to almost any 
extent; and though we doubt not that persons 
who have been unused to this peculiar method 











* Gen. xxi. 6. Vide Allix's Reflections upon 
Genesis and the four last Books of Moses,— 
where this subject is pursued in a manner not 
more ingenious than satisfactory. 
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of argument, will look upon much that we 
have said, or may have to say, as fanciful, yet 
we have no fear of the result, if they will make 
the subject of analogy a vade mecum in their 
ordinary walks through life, and note the wide 
compass within which it is capable of applita- 
tion. If we know ourselves, we are not apt to 
be betrayed into visionary views of religion ; 
but this question is one that has lain in soak in 
our minds (so to speak) these many years, and 
has acquired fresh authority in every one that 
has passed over our heads. At the same time, 
it must be remarked, that we have not been 
contending for the analogy of the constitution 
and course of nature, as a proof of the truthof 
revelation ; the proof must be supplied by those 
many and various matters of fact to which 
scripture appeals for a testimony, and which 
retire from the most inquisitorial scrutiny (as 
we took occasion to remark ina late article on 
the Works of Paley) without a reproach or a 
suspicion. To these, revelation fearlessly re- 
fers us. But of the argument of the analogy, 
this, at least, may be said, that it isa very sin- 

lar and strange circumstance, how a few 

alilean peasants (unlearned men, as their 
own writings demonstrate) should have struck 
out a scheme professing to come from God, 
which, when tried by the test of “ the course 
and constitution of nature,’ (a scheme indispu- 
tably from God) should be found to harmonize 
with it so remarkably. It is the more singu- 
lar, when it is remembered, that these rustic 
contrivers evidently contemplated no such 
principle of investigation, so that they might 
square their work accordingly. On the con- 
trary, that they do not even propound their in- 
structions as a system at all, but rather throw 
out certain loose facts and doctrines, frag- 
ments rather than forms, which have to be ac- 
tually arrayed, disposed, reduced into order, 
before they fall into what divines call a system 
of theology. Surely this is a problem worthy 
of a solution; and such as ought to make an 
unbeliever pause at least, and lead him to ex- 
amine the positive evidence for that, of which 
the presumptive evidence is not at any rate 
despicable. It may be said, indeed, that the 
evidence, furnished by analogy, would have 
been little, had not revelation told us where to 
look for it. And this is true; but it is a truth 
not at all affecting the value of that evidence 
when we once have it. A Harvey was wanted, 
to apply the anatomical fact of the different 
directions in which the valves of the arteries 
and veins open, to the development of the theo- 
ry of the circulation of the blood; yet the cir- 
culation of the blood would have been just as 
real, if no Harvey had lived to make it known. 
The Newtonian System, as it is called, might 
have been hidden to this day, if Newton had 
never been born; but it would not have been, 
on that account, the less certain that the sys- 
tem existed. The “ Constitution and Course 
of Nature” has been dug up,—revelation tell- 
ing us where to dig, in order to find it; but, 
on coming to the light, its testimony to the 
truth of revelation is not, on that account, the 
less worthy of all acceptation. In the Acts of 


the Apostles, we read, “A certain woman 
named Lydia, a seller of purple of the city of 
Thyatira, which worshipped God, heard us.” 
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(ch. xvi. 14.) =, suppose this passage had 


induced a search to be made into the ruins of 
be pena and that, in consequence, a stone 
had been brought up, bearing a mutilated in- 
scription to a worthy of that city, from a com- 
pany of dyers, (csaguc,")—the discovery of 
the stone would help to corroborate the asser- 
tion of the writer of the Acts,—not at all the 
less effectually, because it happened to be some 
hundred years after the Acts were written 
that the discovery was made,—and that it was 
only made then, because the mention of the 
place had stimulated curiosity, and suggested 
the search. 

On the whole, if we pass the several parti- 
culars of this argument rapidly in review, and 
reckon their cumulative value, that which an- 
swers to what in architecture is called the ef- 
fect, cannot be inconsiderable in the judgment 
of any sober and dispassionate inquirer after 
truth, 

But, whatever may be the importance of the 
argument from analogy, when regarded under 
this aspect, it is not that under which Bishop 
Butler contemplated it with the most satisfac- 
tion. Whether he was first put upon his in- 
quiry by the remark of Origen, which he 
quotes as though it had struck his mind with 
the force of a new thought, that “ he who be- 
lieves the scripture to have proceeded from 
Him who is the author of nature, may well 
expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it 
as are found in the constitution of nature ;” 
whether, we say, this was the text from which 
he set out, and which gave a complexion to 
his subsequent thoughts throughout, the obvi- 
ous tendency of it being to lead him to consi- 
der the argument chiefly as an answer to ob- 
jections against revelation; or whether he 
thought that to silence objections was in itself 
to add to the positive evidence in the most ef- 
fectual of all ways, by making it carry (to use 
a profane phrase) less weight; or whether, in 
wielding his two-edged weapon he was natu- 
rally disposed to strike on the side that cut 
keenest,—for, as a smiter down of the high 
imaginations of the infidel touching the scheme 
of Christianity, it is not only powerful, but al- 
together resistless; or whether, in an age 
like his own, so “ very reasonable” in its reli- 
gious notions, he felt a righteous zeal to foil 
the wise with their own weapons, and to sug- 
gest to them, with all becoming humility, that 
there might be, after all,—and even om admis- 
sion of their difficulties,—more things between 
heaven and earth than their philosophy dream- 
ed of: however this might be, certain it is, 
that it isas an answer to objections against re- 
velation, that Butler regards the analogy, ra- 
ther than as a witness of its truth ;—that he 
does not so often speak in the spirit of St. Paul, 
when that apostle urges “ The invisible things 
of God from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the thin 
that are made,” as when he retorts upon the 
deistical antagonist. “‘ Thou fool! that which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die;’’ 
—that he sometimes employs it in conjunction 





* Vide Wheeler's Journey into Greece, iii. 
p. 233. 
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with revelation, but much more often in oppo- 
sition to unbelief. 

Here, indeed, the argument of mbar is the 
golden branch, before which obstacles fall and 
phantoms vanish. Thus: there is a presump- 
tion against miracles. So there may be, but 
is there not also a presumption against such a 
combination of circumstances as go to make 
up the history of Cesar, meeting in any one 
individual, prior to the event? Yet the pre- 
sumption, (however great) yields before a very 
small matter of evidence. We have an im- 

ression on our minds, that it was the avowed 
intention, a few years ago, of a great living 

t to write a Life of Napoleon, not on the 
plan he adopted, but on one in which not asin- 
gle incident should be probable, yet all strictly 
true ; and no doubt the thing might have been 
achieved. The presumption must have been 
great against the phenomena of electricity, 
galvanism, or many other arcana of nature, 
yet they were soon established on evidence 
not to be gainsayed. We suppose, that had 
Palinurus been told, when he was beating 
about in the Mediterranean three days and 
three nights, neither sun nor star appearing, 
that the time would come when a little nee- 
dle’s point would “ prate of his whereabout” 
with most miraculous organs, and to the 
merest nicety, he would have been hard to be 
persuaded.—Yet so it was. And though we 
think the presumption at present strong against 
the existence of future fiying philosophers, yet 
only a certain degree of testimony would be 
wanted to work our conviction that, having 
been long volatile, they were become volant. 
The course of nature, therefore, very easily 
disposes of the question of presumption. But 
it does more. To those who believe in a par- 
ticular Providence ever actiyely superintend- 
ing the affairs of this world, great and small, 
miracles can present no cause of offence ; for 
then, perpetual interposition being the order of 
things, it is credible enough that it should 
sometimes manifest itself in striking and unu- 
sual effects. 

But the administration of this world, it may 
be said, is carried on according to general laws. 
Still there is much on foot to which those laws 
do not seem to apply—fau/ts, as it were (to 
use a miner's phrase), in the constitution of 
things. What are the laws, for instance, by 
which a hurricane, or a pestilence, or a famine, 
pounces upon mankind (cx»{as eaauves), scourg- 
ing one place and sparing another: so hard to 
be reduced to any principle, as to be called 
(what is another name for our utter ignorance 
of their nature)—accidents? May it not be 
that times and seasons proceed by rules pre- 
scribed, till some accumulation of inconveni- 
ence requires the interposition of a hurricane, 
or a pestilence, or a famine, and still that the 
interposition itself occurs according to a gene- 
ral law too, not to be considered as an item in 
a system of expedients, implying defect or ef- 
fort, unworthy of the contriver, since to change 
implies no more of this than to create,—for, if 
there was a defect before the change, so must 
there have been before the creation, creation 
itself being a change; and if an effort is re- 

Uired to alter, so it must have been to pro- 
p opt oA rather is the natural effect of causes 
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set at work from the beginning. And in like 
manner the moral world may proceed, accord- 
ing to general laws, till an accumulation of in- 
convenience demands the interference of a mi- 
racle ; this, too, according to a general law, a 
law by which it was appointed when the foun- 
dations of the world were laid, that, under such 
and such circumstances, miracles there should 
be,—a law which we might, very probably, 
trace out and determine, if we had but other 
moral systems wherewith to make a compari- 
son. And if it be objected that this is to de- 
prive miracles of their value as tokens of a 
commission from God, as credentials of his 
ambassadors, we answer that no such conse- 
quence would ensue; for that as a mere man 
could never calculate upon such an interposi- 
tion occurring in his favour, unless he had 
been in communication with the Deity, so its 
actual occurrence would be thought enough 
to prove such communication, or, in other 
words, to certify the authority by which he 
spake. Moses, for instance, could not be sup- 
posed to have lifted up his rod by a happy eo- 
incidence at the very moment when the “ uni- 
versal plan” required that the waters of the 
Red Sea should be divided before the Jsrael- 
ites; but the phenomenon happening as he 
waved his wand, it would be at once concluded 
that the Deity had been with him, and let him 
into the secret. And, after all, what is a mi- 
racle, but an apparent deviation from the es 
tablished course of nature, with a view to a 
moral effect? But (as we have had frequent 
occasion to remark, in the progress of this ar- 
gument) nothing is more usual than to see 
events in the natural world made subservient 
to moral ends; indeed, so usual, that it may be 
doubted whether every individual! event is not 
intended to produce finally some moral pur- 
pose. There may be difficulties in either case, 
both in the peculiarities of nature and of reve- 
lation—that we dispute not; but our argument 
is this—that whilst we see in God's natural go- 
vernment apparent interruptions of general 
laws; or phenomena, which, if assignable to 
general Jaws, are not assignable to such as we 
can discover, and are, therefore, classed under 
the head acc:dents (which, like sundries, mean 
just what we can give noaccount of); we have 
no need to be staggered at the same or similar 
mechanism in God's moral government, the 
presumption being rather the other way, that 
irregularities were to be expected in the scheme 
of revelation, there being actually such in the 
physical scheme. 

ut is it not strange that mankind should 
have been suffered to live so long in the dark 
—that the world should have been left to drag 
on four thousand years, before Christianity 
was revealed? Here, again, analogy steps in, 
exclaiming, not at all strange: on the contra- 
ty, it is the most common case in nature. 
How is it, for example, that herbs have been 
allowed to run to waste for centuries upon 
centuries, of which the virtues, when they 
were once discovered, 


“sae fortified the part, 





That when death looked to his dart, 
It was so blunt, 

Fient haet o’t wad hae pierced the heart 
Of a kail-runt.” 
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Indeed it is not till within these very few years 
that a whole class of medicines, and a class, 
now, we believe, considered the most efficient, 
—minerals, have been transferred from the 
bowels of the earth to the bowels of the pa- 
tient, to the great advantage of human life. 
How is it, to revert to what we have already 
touched upon, that mankind were left to blun- 
der about upon the ocean, in perils of waters, 
for so long a period, without the knowledge of 
the compass? Or to live in gross ignorance of 
many most essential truths, during a number 
of generations, for want of the simple art of 
eg There is no end to this—the world, 
ike Prospero’s island, is full of strange sounds. 

But revelation has been communicated par- 
tially ; if it was really from God, and of the 
importance alleged, would it not have been 
universal? Yet which of God's gifts is not 
imparted thus? Health, and strength, and in- 
tellect, and property, are all distributed in 
unequal proportions—one man has his lot cast 
among the snows, and seals, and tripe de la 
roche of a polar sky ; another on the vine-clad 
banks of the Loire. It is not for us to recon- 
cile these things; but it is idle to raise an ob- 
jection against revelation upon a ground which 
would equally deprive the Almighty of any 
hand in the government of the universe. 

But the evidence for the truth of revelation 
is not demonstrative ;—was it not to be ex- 
pected, that principles which were not for spe- 
culation, but use, and for such use too, should 
have been set forth with a perspicuity which 
could not be misinterpreted, and supported by 
testimony which could not be refused? Yet 
what reason was there for expecting this? 
None, certainly, from the condition of man in 
this world. He has been left to shape his 
course —— things temporal, not with de- 
monstration for his guide, but with probability 
only. For can he do more, even in the most 
critical step that he takes, than sit down first, 
endeavour to count the cost, and then plant 
his foot where there seems most cause to think 
he can plant it safely ?—musing, like the 
suitors of Portia, on which of the caskets con- 
tains his treasure, and often, like them, greatly 

rplexed. Practically speaking, it is proba- 

ility, in a degree very much lower than that 
which pleads for the truth of revelation, that 
supplies the rule of human actions, even where 
life itself is involved. What else launched the 
boat of Columbus? He sought a new heaven 
and a new earth, under much doubt, and dis- 
couragement, and danger—the very existence 
of his ubject never clearly revealed to him, till 
it actually rose upon him from the deep, his 
weary voyage done. Up to that hour, he could 
only read it in the direction of a current, in the 
casual floating past of a spar, in the sea-weed, 
in the land-bird, in the breeze; yet these signs 
he laid up in his heart, and following them in 
faith, found the world he longed for: which 
things are an allegory. Why, then, should a 
rule, which thus obtains for the present, be 
abandoned for the future? more especially as 
the very uncertainty (whatever may be the 
amount of it) may constitute an essential part 
of the trial of all, and the most essential part 
of the trial of many. But, in truth that un- 
certainty is very much less than many persons 
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su People are apt to see the force of 
evidence or of argument only as it makes for 
their own prejudices—* The wish is father to 
the thought.” The wolf, when he was learn- 
ing to read, could make nothing out of the let- 
ters, whatever they might be, that were set 
before him, but “lamb.” Cudworth suggests 
that even geometrical theorems, (that the 
three angles of a triangle, for instance, are 
— to two right angles,) if connected with 
| offensive moral truths, might possibly become 
the subject of doubt and controversy. And 
Mr. Le Bas, who adopts this sentiment in his 
valuable Essay on Miracles, adds in a note, 
somewhat after the manner of Warburton’s il- 
lustrations, “if the Pythagorean proposition 
(Eucl. i. 47) were to impose on mathematicians 
the Pythagorean maxim of a strict vegetable 
diet, what carnivorous student of geometry 
would ever get to the end of the first book in 
Euclid? Or if we could conceive the doctrine 
of fluzions had, somehow or other, been com- 
bined with an obligation to abstain from the 
use of wine; does any one believe that it would 
have gained its present undisputed establish- 
ment throughout the scientific world >—Should 
we not at this very day have many a thirsty 
analyst protesting that he was under an abso- 
lute inability to comprehend or to credit the 
system?” 

But what, if miracles, the foundation of the 
Christian scheme, shuuld not always be found 
oye to the commands of God ?—What, 
if the power of working them should have 
sometimes fallen into bad hands, and have 
been used for evil purposes?— What, if a won- 
der could be worked in confirmation of the 
duty gy ee in defiance of a m e 
of the Most High?t—Or in establishin e 
pretensions of a false Christ ?}—What, if those 
who were outcasts themselves, should have 
prophesied and ejected evil spirits ?S—Would 
not this render the worth of miracles them- 
selves in evidence of revelation equivocal? 
Many of our divines would here deny the pre- 
mises; would not allow that any confusion of 
this kind was permitted, and explain, accord- 
ingly, the texts which may seem to imply the 
contrary. If, however, we admit this objection 
of the Deists to be well founded—if we admit 
that such abuse of supernatural gifts was some- 
times allowed, and that, being allowed, it 
caused many to doubt; still are not great abili- 
ties very often suffered in these days to do the 
same? Such a prophet, or worker of miracles, 
as we speak of, would but have been playing 
a part similar to that which a Tindal, or a Bo- 
lingbroke, or a Paine, has played since, and 
lived. They would but have been applying 
high talents to base ends. The truth is, the 

ssor of rare endowments, of whatever 

ind, if he prostitutes them to the object of 
making “ one of the little ones” to offend, will 
have to answer for it; but then the little ones 
themselves, upon this as upon other occasions, 
are expected to exercise their own understand- 
ing (“ that candle of the Lord within them,”|{) 
upon the tendency of the conflicting evidence, 


* Deut. xiii. 1, 2,3. t Exod. vii. 11. 
t Matt. xxiv. 24. § Matt. vii. 22, 23. 
|| Prov. xx. 27. 
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which, no doubt, Providence will always take 
care shall preponderate on the side of the 
truth; and the perplexity may constitute a 
of their trial,—it may be the Master's 
— that the “ wise servant” shall have his 
iscretion subjected to this very test. 

But the severity with which the Deity is 
made to act in scripture, is another lion in the 
way ; 2 nation is to be cut off, not in its guilty 
members only, but in all that belongs to it,— 
ox and sheep, infant and suckling, camel and 
ass. Is not this a hard saying? Yet, hard as 
it is, it is just what the course of nature con- 
firms. A flood, for instance, now acts under 
precisely the same orders, as a Joshua or a Saul 
did heretofore,—making no greater distinction 
of persons or things. When Catania, or Lima, | 
or Lisbon was destroyed, no reservation was 
observed in favour of women, or children, or 
cattle. The earth opened her mouth and 
swallowed them up, whatever was their inno- | 
cence. Yet 


“Plagues and earthquakes shake not heaven's | 
esign.” 





Or, again,—must not vast numbers miscarry 
under a dispensation like that of Christianity, | 
where so much is exacted from beings so frail 
Can that be a faithful representation of the 
Author of the universe, which portrays him 
under the character of an austere man,—or, 
ean that scheme belong to the merciful God 
which describes the gate of his kingdom as 
strait, the way narrow, and the incomers 
few? Are there so many beings to be born 
only to perish? Here we feel that we are en- 
tering on “ thoughts abstruse,” which warn us, 
with Eve, to withdraw. But still, appalling as 
the consideration may be, it is nevertheless 
very true, that in the actual constitution of 
things, there does seem to be a prodigious | 
waste both of animal and vegetable life—that 
of the seeds sown, few grow into plants—that 
of the animals which see the light, few are 
born to enjoy it—that we give a corporal pang 
to many a poor beetle as we walk across the 
field—that we boi! water for our food, and de- 
stroy myriads of cnimated atoms. The objec- 
tion thus viewed, ought, indeed, to aientiite | 
our exertion, but certainly ought not to shake 
our faith. Or, further still, that punishment, 
having no end, or next to none, should be as- 
1 ed to sins committed during the brief span 
three score years and ten, seems to be hard 
measure, difficult for flesh and blood to be- 
lieve. Yet the constitution of nature appears 
to uphold the dismal doctrine; for how often 
does a single act of folly or guilt entail upon 
the offender a whole life of suffering, sorrow, 
or shame !—the chastisement out of all propor- 
tion (as might be supposed) to the sin. It was 
the unwise or unjust exaction (call it which 
ou will) of a sum, not exceeding thirty shil- 
ings, from one of his subjects, that inflicted 
upon a king of England the downfall of his 
throne, the loss of his head, and the exile of 
his children. It was single act of careless- 
ness (if we are to believe Shakspeare) in put- 
ting into another king's hands, by mistake, a 
schedule of effects, that excited the monarch’s 
eupidity, and wrought the plunder, the dis- 
grace, and eventually, the death of a Wolsey. 
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But the method by which revelation repre- 
sents the Deity to effect the recovery and salva- 
tion of man is very roundabout. From a Being 
whom nothing can let or hinder, a more direct 
and expeditious course wes to be expected. 
Yet why so? Certainly the system on which 
this world proceeds argues no such precipita- 
tation of plan—quite the contrary. You may 
say, God might command the stones to be 
made bread, or the clouds to rain it; but this 
he does not. He chooses rather to leave man- 
kind to till, to sow, to reap, to gather into 
barns, to grind, to bake, and then to eat—a 
process not only very long, but in some re- 
spects, @ priort, very unpromising, very un- 
likely to answer itsend. But, as one of our old 
divines quaintly remarks, the Almighty “ not 
unusually looks the contrary way to that he 
moves; and while men love to go the nearest 
way, and often fail, God peel. goes about, 
and in his own time comes safe home.” 

But the whole apparatus of Christianity is 
mean, unworthy its magnificent pretensions; 
—its seat, the bosom of God—its voice, the har- 
mony of the world. Be it so: join, if you will, 
in the querulous cry of that mighty man, the 
captain of the host of the king of Syria,—still the 
argument of analogy demolishes the objection, 
whatever may be its force; for what is more 
common in the constitution of nature than for 
prodigious consequences to flow from appa- 
rently mean a Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague rambles into a Turkish village, and 
what comes of it?—She sends to England the 
secret of inoculation, thereby, perhaps, contri- 
buting more to the welfare of her countrymen, 
than all the conquerors of the East. Dr. Jen- 
ner observes, that the milk-maids of Glouces- 
tershire escape the small-pox altogether; and 
what is the result ?—that vaccination is disco- 
vered, and the uncleanly flux of a cow miti- 
gates still further that noisome disease, and 
economises life more successfully than a whole 
college of physicians. 

But the scheme of atonement, as developed 
in revelation, seems to exhibit the Deity as 
regardless whether the innocent or the guilty 
suffer, provided suffering there be: is this cre- 
dible? It may be a difficulty (for all the ob- 
jections we have touched are real difficulties), 
but it is a difficulty of precisely the same kind, 
as that which the scheme of nature presents, 
and neither greater nor less. “J have done 
wickedly, but these sheep what have they 
done?” is not an exclamation fitted for David 
only. Napoleon determines upon an invasion 
of Russia,—the unjust act is not immediately 
visited upon himself; he coolly puts on his fur 
cloak, gets into his traineau, and flies to his 
faithful city ; but his innocent followers (inno- 
cent of planning the enterprise, we mean) are 
called to pay the price of his iniquity, by being 
frozen to death round the ashes of their own 
watch-fires. Delirant reges, plectuntur Achiri, 
is an adage of very old standing. As a matter 
of fact, therefore, the arrangement is not at all 
incredible. 

But why an atonement at all?—Why should 
not repentance alone suffice to reconcile us to 
the Deity? We are not bound to tell why ; 


but this we can tell, that in the world in which 
we live, sorrow for offences does not in general 
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Temove the evil they entail upon the offender 
—it does not “ trammel up the consequence ;” 
it does not, for instance, acquit the deceiver of 
his contempt, or the libertine of his disease, or 
the rogue of his halter—Afiliction there may 
be, but there must be fine too; and the natural 
feelings of mankind bear witness to this, for 
(as we have already hinted), if sorrow had 
been thought enough by the heathens, why 
should they have added sacrifice? There is 
one consideration, however, suggested by ana- 
logy, which is an answer to this, and to almost 
all objections both against natural religion and 
euind—onr very imperfect knowledge of 
either. We erect ourselves into judges whilst 
we are not in possession of nearly the whole 
case ;—we decide upon a piece of very intri- 
cate mechanism, whilst we are acquainted with 
very few of its parts;—we pronounce dogma- 


tically upon a move at chess, whilst we do not | 


see all the positions of the men. The consti- 
tution of nature is evidently a scheme. Thus 
the relation of the different parts of a watch 
to one another is not more certain than that 
of the several parts of the animal frame. The 
spring, the barrel, the chain, the wheels, are 
| proportionate and adapted each to each, but 
with no greater care than the bones are arti- 
culated ; the hinges of the joints made double 
or single; the vitals protected, the head by a 
strong box, the heart by a basket of ribs; no 
one member being able to say to another, “I 
have no need of thee.” Here, then, is relation 
of parts in the individwal—indicating that the 
constitution of nature isa scheme. Let us ex- 
tend our circle, and we may observe that the 
lungs of animals are made with a reference to 
the air they have to breathe, their eyes to 
the light whereby they are to see; for the for- 
mer could not play in such an element as 
water, nor the latter be useful for vision, if 
the rays of light impinged with the momentum 
ofa hai!-storm. Indeed, nothing can be more 
obvious than the symmetry with which all 
things are constructed ; quadrupeds and birds 
bearing some proportion to man and to one 
another in size; vegetables only suffered to 
attain a height suitable to those who have to 
live among them or upon them. With what 
alarm should we contemplate the growth of 
gtass, if there was no assignable limit to its 
elevation—if it threatened to bury us alive, 
like Gulliver in the corn of the Brobdignags ; 
or how should we be dismayed on observing 
the advance ofa blight, when the insects com- 
posing it might severally assume (no law for- 
bidding) the size of a behemoth? Here, then, 
we have the relation of the individual to the 
¢ he lives in—stilla scheme. Once more 

et us extend our circle, and we find the air 
standing in due relation, not only to the lungs 
of animals on the earth, but to the sun in the 
heavens, receiving his rays, not as upon a bed 
of wool, but u a transparent, subtile, elas- 
tic substance, through which they may be 
readily drawn by “ a team of little atomies’’ to 
the place of their destination. Here we have 
the relation of nearer to more remote parts— 
still ascheme. Yet more:—the sun to which 
we have thus traced up, stands in his turn re- 
lated to other planets besides ours; the law by 
which he attracts them, and the quantity of 
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matter he contains, being no less nicely ad- 
justed than the minutest of the subordinato 
elements which we have been examining ; and 
if we could explore the abyss beyond, we 
should probably perceive that this system it- 
self, of which the sun is thus the centre, holds 
a relationship no less complete to other sys- 
tems as great and glorious as our own; and 
thus, that the mutual dependencies of things 
are unbroken throughout the entire universe, 
and that all conspire to one vast and incom- 
prehensible scheme. Then again, the several 
parts of such a system are not to be regarded 
under one relation only (as we have been 
hitherto chiefly considering them), but under 
many relations, involved and interwoven in a 
manner the most complicated—one principle 
answering many ends. Thus, the construction 
of the body is, in its essential features, the 
same, whether the animal is to be adapted to 
the earth, the ocean, or the sky. So again, 
the air which supplies the lungs is equally 
fitted for the propagation of sounds, the con- 
veyance of scents, the mitigation of heat, the 
aliment of vegetables, or the impulse of ves- 
sels—the constitution of nature hereby exhi- 
biting itself, not merely as a scheme, but asa 
scheme of extreme complexity, full of wheels 
within wheels,—if touched in one place, trem- 
bling under the touch in a thousand other 
places. Now, this being the natural constitu- 
tion of things, would it not be idle in any pro- 
fessor in the world to get up and say, “ such a 
particular in this mechanism is defective; it 
would have been better thus: the air, for in- 
stance, would have been far less objectionable, 
| if it had not been of a density sufficient to blow 
down my castles.” It might be an advantage 
to you that your castles should have stood 
(would be the obvious answer) ; but supposing 
the change, how would the system at large be 
affected by it,—the lungs of animals, the pas- 
sage of light, the aliment of plants, and num- 
berless other matters, of which we know no- 
thing? It is possible that this alteration for 
which you plead would have involved the de- 
rangement of the universe. Your suggestion 
(saving your professorship) might be, after al] 
(as Horsley would have said), only “ arude jog 
from the clumsy fist of a clown, who knew 
nothing of the component parts of the ma- 
chine.” 

The natural government of God, then, be- 
ing evidently a scheme, and a very elaborate 
one, it is probable from analogy that his moral 

overnment is a scheme too; indeed, there is 
urther cause for believing this, in the cireum- 
stance that the physical world seems to be it- 
self in relation to the moral, just as the vege- 
table is subordinate to the animal, and the ani- 
ma! to the intellectual kingdom ; but if a scheme 
at all, then one having a multitude of bearings, 
very few of which come within our cognizance 
To raise objections, therefore, against what 
we may fancy irregularities in it, whether we 
look to the general plan of Providence, or to 
Christianity as a particular scheme under that 
plan, is to charge God foolishly, because it is 
to charge him ignorantly. “ Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth ?”—it 
may still be justly replied, as it heretofore was, 
to such puny assailants,—“ Hast thou entered 
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into the springs of the sea? hast thou walked 
in the search of the depths? Have the gates 
of death been opened to thee, or knowest thou 
the ordinances of heaven?’ It may not, there- 
fore, be more unphilosophical to find fault with 
the physical order of things, on the score that 
where there is such air as ours there may be 
hurricanes, than to reproach the moral order 
of things with the existence of evil, the partial 
diffusion of food, the imperfect evidence for 
the truth of revelation, or the extraordinary 
nature of it; the true answer in both cases 
being one and the same—that we are quarrel- 
ling, not with independent matters, standing 
alone or on their own merits, but with parts 
of a very intricate scheme, subservient to it in 
how many ways, and with what propriety, he 
only who can survey the whole can tell. This 
isa portion of his great theme on which Bishop 
Butler delights to dwell; his Sermons, as well 
as his Essay, are full of it. Nor can we pic- 
ture to ourselves a more instructive lesson 
than that which is afforded by the grave ex- 
ample of such a man; that he, so acute, so 
patient, so profound, so fruitful in anticipating 
objections, so candid iu estimating, so triumph- 
ant in repeliing them, so gifted with powers of 
combining and developing the hints of God's 
secret counsels, which lie scattered over the 
face of things,—that he, a man thus endowed, 
a giant even in days when giants there were, 
should ever be reminded, and should ever be 
reminding us, of his ignorance; that the In- 
comprehensible, the Eternal, the Infinite, sets 
all the pride of our understandings at nought, 
and by intricacies which He gives us to un- 
ravel, and contraricties which He gives us to 
reconcile, and depths which He gives us to 
fathom, and shades which He gives us to illu- 
mine, forces from us a confession unfeigned, 
that the wisest are but as fools when measur- 
ing themselves against Him, whose ways are 
past finding out, and who oft, amidst 


“ Thick clouds and dark 

Chooses to dwell, his glory anobscured, 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne.” 


Such an exainple cannot be lost upon an age 
in which any modesty is left—rebuking the 
superficial scoffer, as it does, after the manner 
of Newton to Halley, “ Mund, Mund, talk not 
of this question; you have.not considered it, I 
have.” 

Such is the argument from analogy; the 
most effectual, perhaps, that can be urged 
against the unbeliever ; for many of his objec- 
uuons, being indisputable difficulties, do not al- 
ways admit of a ready answer, and an abortive 
attempt at one would only strengthen his pre- 
judice and harden his heart. But, to retort 

is own objections upon himself, to drive him 
(if he would be true to his principles) from un- 
belief to atheism—from a philosophy which 
stumbles, to be sure, at the foolishness of a 
confession of the faith, to a philosophy that 
reposes in the wisdom of a confession, that 
there may be contrivance without a contriver, 
and governance without a guide,—this is to 
take him in his own toils, and to goad him into 
the necessity of reconsidering a verdict which 
saddles him with conclusions so monstrous. 


Museum.—Vot. XVII. 
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_ We cannot close our paper without advert- 
ing to a dissertation by the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
son, prefixed to his cheap edition of the Ana- 
Iggy. We do it with the most entire good-will 
to its author (however we may differ from 
him), whose desire to give increased circula- 
tion to such a work, at such a period, can be 
viewed with no other feelings than those of 
unmingled respect. And here we may observe 
in passing, that this revival of a taste for the 
writings of Bishop Butler, indicated by the 
several publications of which the titles stand 
at the head of this article, is one of the best 
signs of the times; for, whether the demand 
for those writings originated with the laity 
themselves, who would satisfy their own scru- 
ples, or with the clergy, who would supply 
them with the best means of doing so, no bet- 
ter choice could have been made—none more 
candid, more discreet, more according to 
— It is only justice to Mr. Wilson 
to say, that he shows every disposition to pay 
suitable homage to one of the greatest men of 
our church; and that his epitome of the Ana- 
logy is faithful and luminous. Still he has 
some fault to find with the Bishop of Durham. 
The learned prelate is not sufficiently scriptu- 
ral in his language, nor elevated in his views 
of Christianity :— 

“ It is impossible (says Mr. Wilson) to caleu- 
late the additional good which the Analogy 
would have effected, if its unnumbered readers 
had been instructed more adequately by it in 
the spiritual death and ruin of man in ail his 
powers by the fall; in the inestimable consti- 
tution of special grace established by the gos- 
pel; in the gratuitous justification of the sin- 
cere believer in the sacrifice of Christ; in the 
divine nature and properties of true faith; in 
the mighty operations of the Holy Ghost in 
illuminating and sanctifying man; and in the 
consolation and obedience which are the fruits 
of faith.’—p. 143. 

Now, to the opinion here expressed we can- 
not altogether subscribe ; for to whom was the 
Analogy chiefly addressed? Not to believers, 
though to them it does indirectly minister, con- 
firming them in their acceptance of that religion 
which the constitution of nature bespeaks to be 
a twin-sister of its own; but it was for sceptics, 
or unbelievers, that it was principally meant ; 
and it is probable that, had not such abounded 
in the days of Bishop Butler, the Analogy 
would never have been heard of. For he lived 
ata time, as we Jearn from himself, when “ the 
licentiousness of the upper classes, combined 
with the irreligion industriously propagated 
amongst the lower,” was tending to produce 
“total profligacy;" when a “levelling spirit, 
upon atheistical principles,” was to be appre- 
hended, as it had before been actually experi- 
enced on principles of enthusiasm ;* when “ re- 
ligion was become so very reasonable, as to 
have nothing to do with the heart and affec- 
tions, if such words signify any thing but the 
faculty by which we discern speculative 
truth;”"t when it was thought needful to pro- 
pitiate the hearers of a sermon on the “ we 
of God,” by protesting at the outset that the 
“ subject was a real one, nothing in it enthu- 








* Sermons, vol.i. p. 347, Oxford. _t p. 227. 
No. 99.—2 A 
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siastic or unreasonable;"* when, “in ever 
view of things, and upon all accounts, irreli- 
gion was the chief danger;"t when to preach 
the love of our enemies was called “ rant ;''} 
when “there was a general decay of religion 
in the nation, observed by every one, for some 
time the complaint of all serious persons—the 
influence of it more and more wearing out of the 
minds of men, even of those who did not pre- 
tend to enter into speculations on the subject, 
whilst the numbers of those who did, and who 
professed themselves unbelievers, increased— 
and with their numbers their zeal, zeal ror 
nothing, but acainst every thing that was 
good and sacred amongst men ;"§ when “ the 
signs of God's coming” were believed to be 
“bat too apparent;” for that, “as different 
ages had been distinguished by different sorts 

particular errors and vices, so the deplora- 
ble distinction of that was, an avowed scorn of 
religion in some, and a growing disregard of it 
in the generality.” 

These were the times for which Butler had 
to provide; and we cannot but think that he 
acted like a wise master builder, when he laid 
the foundation, and left others to build thereon. 
Besides, it was not Butler’s object to expound 
the doctrines of scripture, but to prove its cre- 
dibility : he was not its interpreter, but its ad- 
vocate. With the doctrines, in their full ex- 
tent, the constitution of nature (which was his 
concern) had comparatively little todo. It was 
applicable indeed to the gross features of Chris- 
tianity, and to these he applied it, but to the 
nicer details it was not. The element was of 
a quality fit for injection into the main trunks 
and arteries, but was not subtle enough to insi- 
nuate itself into all the minuter parts of the 
vascular system. It was applicable, for in- 
stance to the great dispensation of a Media- 
tor, but not to his metaphysical nature, or to 
the degree of ruin (whether total or partial) 
from which He restored mankind ; and indeed, 
nothing can be more remarkable than the pains 
Butler takes to avoid all questions which 
might immediately or euyee | minister to 
strife—al! questions which might narrow the 
sphere within which his book would be suffered 
to walk with effect. He does not wish to 
speak to Calvinist or Arminian, to philosophers 
of this school or of that, but he wishes to speak 
to men in general—to plead the credibility of 
scripture in general ; and, for that purpose, to 
use (as the algebraists would say) general ez- 
pressions. Hence such terms as “ faculties of 
perception and action,” “ living powers,” “ liv- 
ing agents,” “ the living being each man calls 
himself,” which, to be jusly estimated, (as Mr. 
Hampden properly observes,) must be regarded 
as exclusions of any particular theory concern- 
ing the soul. In like manner, he speaks of 
‘the unknown event, death ;” and, what is 
perhaps even more remarkable still, he will 
not shackle himself (logical as he is) with a 
definition of the sense in which he uses the 
word “ miracle,” contenting himself with say- 
ing, that “the notion of it, considered as a 
proof of a divine mission, has been stated with 
great exactness by divines, and is,” he thinks, 
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“ sufficiently understood by every one.” More- 
over, the obscurity of Bishop Butler, which has 
been sometimes complained of, arises, as far as 
it exists, chiefly out of this very mode of treat- 
ing his subject ; for he was hereby sometimes 
“ obliged to express himself in a manner which 
might seem strange to such as did not observe 
the reason for it ;” and the secret operation of 
the same principle probably caused him to be 
so very sparing of his examples—his mind still 
ee to read nature with a broad eye, and 
“ scarce bringing itself to set down instances.” 
Persons not familiar with the analytical no- 
menclature are often puzzled with a proposi- 
tion, where the numbers are expressed in let- 
ters, who would readily understand it if a par- 
ticular case were taken, and figures substituted 
for them. 

Nor is this all: so determined is Butler to 
cast his net as wide as possible, “ to gather of 
every kind,” that he en poor | argues upon 
the principles of others and not his own; prov- 
ing his point, to be sure, not from those prin- 
ciples, but notwithstanding them, “ omitting 
what he thinks true,” (and we beg attention to 
this, as bearing very closely on the question in 
debate) “and of the utmost importance, merely 
because by others thought unintelligible or not 
true."* Now, Mr. Wilson will not deny, that 
some of the propositions which he would wil- 
lingly have seen adopted into the work of Bi- 
shop Butler, were, at least, matters of much 
debate in Bishop Butler's time. Mr. Wilson 
believes them to their full extent: he finds 
them (so he expressly sayst) perfectly compa- 
tible with the plan of “the Analogy ;” then 
can he still profit by “the Analogy,” and add 
to it that which he thinks lacking. Another 
man may believe them only to a more limited 
extent: he also finds his opinions compatible 
with “ the Analogy"—he therefore can profit 
by it too. A third may not as yet believe 
them at all (and amongst the motley multi- 
tude for which Butler had to cater, this was a 
very common character): he, therefore, is to 
be won, not by overwhelming him at once with 
the whole mystery of the gospel, but by sub- 
mitting to him that the gospel is not a thing 
incredible, and leaving him to draw his own 
conclusions. “ A narrow necked bottle,” says 
Quintilian somewhere, “ must be hamoured: 
pour gently, or you spill instead of fill.” “ Re- 
euler pour mieux sauter” is not the worst of 
French proverbs. 

But, indeed, “ the entire corruption,” or “ the 
total moral ruin” of man, or the “ alienation of 
his whole moral nature from God,” { which 
Mr. Wilson would have had introduced by But- 
ler, is a doctrine which that profound inquirer 
did not hold; and, moreover, is a doctrine, 
which, if established, would, in our opinion, 
shake his argument to its foundations. In his 
Sermons, which abound in elements of his 
greater work, and in some cases may serve as 
a commentary upon it, he is chiefly occupied 
in determining the inward frame of man; and 
his own search and experience lead bim to 
think that his form had not yet lost edi her ori- 
ginal brightness ; that in addition to those pas- 
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sions which he shares in common with brutes, 
there is another — peculiar to him, even 
@ conscience, a moral sense, a something,— 
call it by what name we please, whereby we 

tively assign to right and wrong, appro- 
bation or blame ; that this principle is felt to 
speak like one having authority—authority as 
distinguished from mere power, for this an 
baser principle may possess ; that it seats itself 
above the other constituent parts of our nature, 
—inspects them, pronounces on them, nothing 
within us meanwhile denouncing this as an act 
of unbecoming usurpation; that however the 
rabble rout of disorderly passions may attempt 
to set it at nought, it is still acknowledged asa 
sovereign (in this instance at least) by divine 
right ; that the Author of Nature, by planting 
such a monitor within us, answering to virtue 
or vice by a corresponding pleasure or pang, 
after the manner of a gratified or violated 
sense, now recognising, as with the feelings of 
the enchanter, 

* the pace 

Ofsome chaste footing near about this ground,” 


and now again perceiving, as with those of the 
witch, 


« By the pricking of the thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes”— 


that the Author of Nature, by endowing us 
with such a faculty, declares himself for virtue 
and against vice ; declares, therefore, in his pre- 
sent government not to be arbitrary but moral, 
and thereby declares (as Butler argues) that a 
future state of rewards and pusiiiemante, dis- 
nsed according to a moral rule, shall be the 
nal consummation of all things. It is there- 
fore, ultimately, upon the basis of a sense of 
right and wrong implanted to a certain degree 
in the heart of man, that Butler builds his high 
argument: deny it, that is, assert the tota/ 
corruption of man's nature, and his foundations 
sink under him. Nor does Mr. Wilson himself, 
in some places, fail of being aware of this. It 
seems to us, indeed, to be a source of embar- 
rassment to him; for he elsewhere expressly 
asserts, that “‘ all the evidences of revealed re- 
ligion appeal to our moral nature, and meet 
precisely the faculty of judging which we still 
ss ; and would have no medium of proof, 

and therefore no authority to convince, if this 
moral sense should be denied.* Now this is 
just what Butler would contend ; but how is it 
consistent with that doctrine of a “ total moral 
ruin,” which it is made a matter of charge 
against him that he did not sufficiently incul- 
cate? To allow a“ moral sense,” and yet to 
insist on a “ total moral ruin,” appears to us as 
incongruous as to allow some sense of hearing, 
and yet to insist on a total deafness. Let us 
not be misunderstood. We are not undertak- 
ing to draw human nature into lime, but only 
to draw it out of coal dust—to shelter it under 
those principles which a Hooker or a Barrow 
has delivered to us, who, whilst they maintain- 
ed the existence of a law of reason, “a law 
be ae all those things which men, by 
the light of their natural understanding, evi. 


. dently know, or at least may know, to be be- 
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seeming or unbeseeming, virtuous or vicious, 
good or evil for them to do,’* were at the same 
time ready to confess that it would be in vain 
“to search all the generations of men, since 
he fall of our father, Adam, to find one man 
that hath done one action which kath passed 
from him pure, without one stayne or blemish 
at all.”t No man can be farther than Bishop 
Butler from advocating, with the schoolmen of 
old, the integrity of our nature. The supposi- 
tion that the “ world is ina state of ruin seems 
to him the very ground of the Christian dis- 
ensation, and if not provable by reason, at 
east not contrary to it."t No man can vindi- 
cate more nobly or more thankfully the merci- 
ful scheme of the atonement, (if there be any 
one part of his book more satisfactory than ano- 
ther, it is where he handles this vital question ;) 
but that does not entail upon him the necessity 
of effacing§ the image of its Creator altogether 
from the soul of the unregenerate man, as a 
preliminary step—thereby confounding the na- 
ture of virtue and vice, the charity of a Titus 
with the cruelty of a Nero, and making such 
appeals as these, of which scripture contains 
many, unintelligible. “ The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handy work: there is neither speech nor 
language, but their voice is heard among 
them.”” The creation, therefore, was qualified 
to preach, and man (the natural man) had a 
certain corresponding capacity to receive what 
is taught. “ The gentiles which have not the 
law do by nature the things written in the 
law.” The gentiles, therefore, were not wholly 
lawless: “ nature” was in some sense a guide 
to them in morals. God, even im the times of 
the gentiles, “ left not himself without witness 
in that he did good.” Man, therefore, must 
have been in some measure fitted to approve 
the good, to apply it to its Author, or where 
was the witness? “If ye love them whieh 
love you, what thanks have ye? for sinners 
(i.e. heathens) love those that love them”—a 
very low degree of benevolence this assuredly, 
but something nevertheless. “If a man pro- 
vide not for his own, he is worse than an infi- 
del.” Infidels, therefore, were capable of this 
act which is enjoined Christians as commend- 
able. “ Yea, and why even of 7 @ 
ye not what is right?” asks our Lord. In 
themselves, therefore, was lodged some capa- 
city of doing this, or why the question? And 
the instinctive aversion which is felt to accept, 
in the literal meaning, such a text as “ he who 
hateth not father and mother, cannot be my 
disciple,” does not surely arise from its being 
directly in contradiction to other texts, (for if 
there were no others to qualify it, there would 
still be no doubt about the matter,) but simply 
from that sense of right and wrong in a man’s 
heart, which tells him at once that the Al- 
mighty cannot intend what the words in their 
strict acceptation imply. 
Possibly some ambiguity may have arisen in 
the notions entertained by religious persons of 
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the nature of man, from the different senses in 
which that term is used in scripture : for when 
the apostle says that the gentiles “ were by na- 
ture the children of wrath,” it is plain that he 
could not employ the word in the same sense 
as when he says that the “ gentiles do by na- 
ture the things contained in the law.” In the 
one case, man is spoken of as the creature of 
his natural appetites; in the other, as the dis- 
ciple of his natural conscience. And perhaps 
this distinction would be found the key to other 
—- discrepancies in the language of holy 
writ. Suffice it, however, to say, that St. Paul 
Jeaves the question of the degree of human 
corruption undetermined ; and that we, there- 
fore, may safely do the same. That it is very 
great, no man who knows his own heart can 
doubt. But it is the practice of that apostle, 
when he would humble his disciples, to make 
his appeal rather to their sense of the evil they 
have done, than to their sense of the evil they 
have inherited—the former they feel to be 
their fault, the latter their misfortune. It ne- 
ver can be well to exaltone part of a system at 
the expense of another; to magnify the mer- 
cies of redemption, in themselves too great and 
glorious to need exaggeration, by sinking the 
subject of that redemption below the brutes, 
and holding up to him as a reflection of him- 
solf a monster from which he instinctively re- 
coils as a hideous caricature. “ Let God have 
his own,” says Bishop Hall, (whose authority 
is often abused on this point,) “in the worst 
creature ; yea, let the worst creature have that 
praise which God would put upon it.”* The 
covenant of mercy Bishop Butler founds in 
bis, even in the incarnation, sacrifice, and in- 
tercession of Christ, together with promised 
assistance of the Holy Ghost, not to supersede 
our own endeavours, but to render them effec- 
tual.t But having thus assigned to the two 
latter persons of the blessed Trinity their re- 
spective shares in the salvation of man, he is 
unwilling to rob the Father himself of the ho- 
nour due in turn to Him also; and according- 
ly, he cautions us “ not to charge God foolish- 
ly, by ascribing that to Him or the nature He 
has given us, which is owing wholly to our 
own abuse of it:” adding, “ men may speak of 
the degeneracy and corruption of the world, 
according to the experience they have had of 
it, but Auman nature, considered as the divine 
workmanship, should, methinks, be treated as 
sacred, for in the image of God made He 
man.”} And this image, he might have conti- 
nued, must in some degree have survived the 
fall, for the murder of a man, of a fallen man 
is forbid, expressly on the ground of its being 
an outrage against that image.—Gen. ix. 6. 
This is the creed of Bishop Butler ; and be- 
fore we condemn it, we shal! do well to bear in 
mind that the Socinians of the present day are 
in many cases the lineal descendants of the Pu- 
ritans of the days of Cromwell ; that not “ high 
imaginations’ only, but “ voluntary humility” 
also, may put true religion in jeopardy ; its 
history, in this country, from the Reformation 
downwards, bearing ample testimony to both 
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positions ; and that whilst it has alternately 
suffered under a dead calm or an euroclydon, 
according as extravagant notions of human 
perfection or human depravity have prevailed 
for the season, the church of feagton , holding 
that middle way, which, in most cases is the 
safest, content to leave some ground still de- 
batable, and laying herself out, in her Articles 
and Liturgy,” overa broad and comprehensive 
basis, as it becomes a national church to do, 
has exercised the most wholesome influence 
over the rationalist and fanatic, in their turns, 
bringing both back to a better mind, by “ mak- 
ing her own moderation known unto all men.” 


———— 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
GREECE. 
(Continued from page 160.) 


Tue Greeks did not receive the whole of 
their knowledge from Egypt. They had com- 
munications with the Phenicians, and probably 
also with the Babylonians, as well as assuredly 
with the tribes of Colchis and Caucasus, from 
which latter they received religious rites, that 
differed greatly from those of the Egyptians. 
But, with respect to the result of all these early 
communications, we are reduced to mere con- 
jectures, and can only hope for accounts pos- 
sessing any degree of accuracy, from the pe- 
riod when Cadmus carried the Phenician al- 
phabet into Greece. From this epoch we have 
an unbroken chain, and the history of the sci- 
ences is based upon a continuous series of writ- 
ten documents. 

The sciences, once introduced among the 
Greeks, were there free of the fetters which 
had retarded their progress among the other 
three nations, whose history we have sketched 
they had no longer to suffer from the irrup- 
tions of barbarians, nor from the interests of a 
privileged class. 

India, Assyria, and Egypt were, as we have 
said, countries quite open, and which, from the 
very nature of their ground, were incapable of 
being defended. This was not the case with 
Greece, of which the whole central part being 
mountainous, offered great facilities for resist- 
ing an invasion. There each tribe, separated 
from the others by deep valleys and passes, 
found natural ramparts in its rocks. An in- 
vader would have to conquer the land foot by 
foot, and the parts which he had subjected 
would speedily withdraw themselves from his 
domination. All the small islands connected 
with this country were, in like manner, de- 
fended by their mere position, and were ena- 
bled to preserve their independence. Accord- 
ingly, Greece could never long remain united 
under the same laws; and perhaps these cir- 
cumstances, which depend upon the natural 
configuration of the country, will, even in our 
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tume, render the establishment of a central go- 
vernment extremely difficult. 

The settlements which the Greeks made on 
the coast of Asia Minor and Italy were not, it 
is true, so easily defended; but when they 
were overrun, the learned men who had sprung 
up there betook themselves to central Greece, 
and carried to it the tribute of their know- 
ledge ; so that the conquest of the colonies, 
far from retarding the civilization of the mo- 
ther country, only served to advance it. 

Mythological forms were, in the East, only 
the emblematic expression of a system of ge- 
neral philosophy, and thus the priests were at 
the same time the learned men of the nation. 
In Greece, the external forms of religion only 
were received, without, however, any under- 
standing of the meaning concealed under these 
emblems, so that the priests there were not in 

eneral more learned than the vulgar. They 

id not form a caste, for, although in the be- 
ginoing, there had been a tendency to perpe- 
tuate the priestly dignity in the same families, 
this scheme was acted on within very narrow 
limits, and could therefore exercise but a fee- 
ble influence upon the constitution. 

The sciences, therefore, at their reviva! in 
Greece, were completely separated from reli- 
gion, and consequently free in their progress ; 
while, in the countries in which a divine origin 
was attributed to them, they necessarily re- 
mained stationary, as no one, without being 
guilty of sacrilege, could change in any respect 
a doctrine which had emanated from the Divi- 
nity itself. 

pochs of the History of the Sciences in 
Grecce.—The history of the sciences in ancient 
Greece presents four distinct epochs. The 
first commences with the establishment of the 
Pelasgi in that country, and terminates with 
the arrival of the Egyptian colonies, about the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century before our era. 
The second comprehends all the time that 
elapsed between the arrival of these Egyptians 
and the settlement of the Greek colomies upon 
the coast of Asia Minor, about the year 1100 
before Christ. The third extends from the es- 
tablishment of these colonies to the time when 
the communications with Egypt were revived, 
about the year 600 before Christ. The fourth 
commences with the journey of Thales 
to Egypt, and comprises the most brilliant age 
of Greece. 

Were we to refer to some writers of the 
Alexandrian school, we might suppose our- 
selves possessed of a very exact history of an- 
cient Greece. We have genealogies of the 
kings who reigned in that country, with quite 
as many details as those of the soverei 
houses of Europe; but these genealogies, in 
which there always figure at the head some 
mythological sare ape such as Jupiter or 
Neptune, are evidently not authentic. Thus, 
the history of the Greeks, before the time 
when Cadmus brought thom the art of writing, 
is entirely conjectural. All that we know is, 
that, previous to the arrival of that chief, the 
— were not entirely in a barbarous state, 
and that they were already acquainted with 
several arts. 

The Pelasgi wore originally from India, of 
which the Sagsorit roots that occer abundant- 
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ly in their language do not permit us to doubt. 
It is probable, that by crossing the mountains 
of Persia, they penetrated as far as the Cauca- 
sus; and that from this point, instead of conti- 
nuing their route by land they embarked on 
the Black Sea, and made a descent upon the 
coasts of Greece. They founded several cities 
in that country, and there are still found in 
the places where they first settled, Thyrintum, 
Mycene, &c., remains of their buildings, known 
by the name of Cyclopean Walls. Inthe time 
of Pausanius, it was already known that thes 
buildings were anterior to the arrival of the 
Egyptian colonies, and that to the labours of 
the Pelasgi were owing certain gigantic works, 
the ca- 
nals dug through Mount Ptius, to afford an ie 
sue to the waters of the lake Copats, and pre- 
vent the inundation of Beotia. 

The religion of the’ first Pelasgi was much 
more simple than that of the Greeks. It was 
probably confined to the deification of certain 
powers of nature, and their representation un- 
der sensible forms. 

The disturbances which took place in Egypt 
about the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
before our era, caused various emigrations. 
—Those who directed themselves towards 
Greece were pretty numerous. The best 
known are those of Cecrops, Danaus, and 
Cadmus. Cecrops, in the year 1556 before 
Christ, carried into Attica the mysteries of 
Isis or Ceres; Danaus, in 1485, brought over 
the thesmophories ; and Cadmus, in 1493, im- 
ported the alphabet, whose oriental origin is 
sufficiently indicated by the form of the letters 
and the name which they have preserved 
The colonies arrived with eufficient strength 
to establish themselves in the country of the 
Pelasgi, and diffuse their civilization there 
But, as we have said, their chiefs had only 
been half instructed in the science of Egypt, 
so that they only brought over the external 
form of the religion, without connecting it 
with any metaphysical idea. Their divinities, 
although evidently borrowed from the Egyp- 
tian mythology, henceforth appeared only un- 
der purely human forms, and this very anthro- 
pomorphism was favourable to the progress of 
the graphic arts. What in fact would sculp- 
ture have become, had it been confined to the 
hideous forms of those emblematical beings in 
which the priests had personified one of the at- 
tributes of the Divinity, had it been forced to 
represent a god with four heads and an hun- 
dred hands, as in India, or with the head of a 
wolf or a hawk, as in Egypt ? 

A particular tribe, the Hellenes, which ex- 
tended its rule not only over the Pelasgi, but 
also over the foreign colonies settled in Greece, 
ultimately gave its name to the whole coun- 
try. This tribe which, under the guidance of 
Deucalion, settled in the neighbourhood of 
Parnassus, came from the oorth, and prabably 
from Caucasus, as it was on that mountain 
that the poets represented Deucalion’s father, 
Prometheus, as chained. Now, the tribes of 
the Caucasus were certainly acquainted with 
the doctrines of India through their connexions 
with Colchis, which was long, in a manner, 
the factory of their commerce in the European 
seas. The Hollenes were the carlicst civilized 
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of all the nations of Greece. It is to them 
that we owe the worship of Apollo and the in- 
troduction of the arts. 

The Greek religion, at the commencement, 

yartook of its Indian and Egyptian origin. 

he island of Samothrace, in which were es- 
tablished the most ancient mysteries, had divi- 
nities whose significative names still indicate 
the metaphysical ideas which were connected 
with them. In Thrace, the part of the conti- 
nent in the neighbourhood of this isle, Or- 
oom instituted religious forms which resem- 

le those of the East. The influence of Ce- 
crops, however, prevailed, and pure anthropo- 
morphism was established. This Orpheus was 
a priest and a poet at the same time. There 
are attributed to him a collection of hymns, 
aad some works, in which there occur details 
respecting plants and stones, but only consi- 
dered with reference to theurgy. Nearly, at 
the same epoch, Chiron, it is said, already stu- 
died their properties for the purpose of apply- 
ing them to medicine. 

Chiron and Orpheus are reckoned among 
the heroes who, under the name of Argonaute, 
went to Colchis to conquer the Golden fleece. 
lt is probable that this expedition is not the re- 
presentation of a single fact, but rather the ex- 
pression of the commerce which was estab- 
lished by the way of the Black Sea with the 
nations of the Caucasus. Even Orpheus and 
Chiron might be merely the poetical represen- 
tation of the first efforts for the cultivation of 
the necessary arts. Be this as it may, real ad- 
vances were made by the family of the Ascle- 
piadw, which ascends nearly to this period, 
that is to say about 1300 years before Christ. 

A century after, the famous Trojan war 
took place, in which the Europeans contended 
against the Asiatics. The poems of Homer, 
written about the year 950, that is about 200 
years after the event, show us, that at this pe- 
riod the arts had made considerable progress. 
The metals were forged and tempered ; arms 
chased and gilded; cloths woven and dyed 
with the most brilliant colours. Sculpture and 
ac | had also been invented. 

The Iliad and Odyssey contain some moral 
maxims; but there are no traces in them of a 
philosophical doctrine, nor even of a religious 
doctrine properly so called. The gods are 
only men, stronger and more beautiful, but 
still vulnerable, and differing from other men 
only in having the faculty of concealing them- 
selves from view, and of rising in the air. 

The comparisons with natural objects which 
occur so frequently in the verses of Homer, 
show, that at this period very accurate obser- 
vations had been made on the manners of ani- 
mals. When that poet compares a hero pur- 
sued by common warriors to a lion assailed by 
jackals, the picture which he draws of the ha- 
bits of the latter animals is as correct as bril- 
liant. 

Hesiod may be considered as the contempo- 
rary of Homer, for his two works bear the seal 
ef the same epoch. In his Theogony, we see 
mythological anthropomorphism in all its pu- 
rity; some faint traces of pantheism appear in 
the history of the giants and Titans. In his 


book of Days and Hours, Hesiod inculcates 
pom men t 


necessity of labour, and gives 





some rules for their guidance. He speaks of 
the culture of corn, the time of prey bag s0w- 
ing, &c. It is to be remarked that he always 
indicates the time proper for these operations 
by the heliacal rising of a star, which proves, 
that if the lunar year was already established 
in Greece, it was, at least, littie used in do- 
mestic life, its mode of division necessarily 
rendering it inconvenient. Hesiod, in his book, 
names a certain number of plants, and points 
out their properties. 

Such, in the ninth century before our era, 
was the state of knowledge in Greece. 

It was during the time which elapsed be- 
tween the Trojan war and the birth of Homer 
and Hesiod, that the colonies which migrated 
to the coast of Asia Minor set out. Their emi- 
gration was produced in consequence of the 
revolutions which took place in Greece, when 
the Heraclidw made the conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. lonians, Dorians, and Eolians, left 
their country, and went to found, in Asia, a 
great number of cities, some of which, such as 
Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletum, soon acquired 
a high importance. 

When there were Greek settlements on both 
sides of the Egean Sea, the frequent communi- 
cations which were established between them, 
gave a new impulse to commerce, and present- 
ly caused the riches of the East to flow in. 
The new cities were soon ina state to send 
out colonies themselves, and several bands 
from them went to settle on the shores of the 
Black Sea. 

A little more than two centuries after the 
conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Hera- 
clidw, Greece was agitated by fresh troubles, 
the result of which was the almost universal 
abulition of royalty. This revolution gave rise 
to a new emigration, which, this time, taking 
a direction opposite to the first, settled upon 
the shores of Italy, in the country which after- 
wards bore the name of Magna Gracia. These 
Italian colonies, which soon became extremely 
rich and polished, were an additional means of 
civilization of central Greece. 

We now come to an epoch marked by two 
events which had a great influence upon the 
progress of the sciences. The first is the re-es- 
tablishment of the communications with Egypt, 
which took place when Psammeticus took 
Grecks from Asia Minor into his armies, as 
auxiliaries: the other is the war of the Per- 
sians against the Greeks, the conquest of the 
colonies of Asia Minor, and the invasion of 
central Greece itself, an attempt which fortu- 
nately was not crowned with success. 

About 600 years before Christ, Cyrus pos- 
sessed himself of Media. His son Cambyses 
carried his arms towards Egypt, subjected the 
whole of {hat country, and reduced the priests 
toa state of degradation. The effeets of con- 
quests of this kind are commonly rendered less 
rigorous, because the victors, yielding to the 
ascendancy of civilization, adopt the manners 
and customs of the vanquished. In Egypt, 
such a union could not take place. The Per- 
sians, whose religion rested upon the doctrine 
of the two principles, were in this respect evi- 
dently superior to the Egyptians, and they 
moreover held the religion of that people in 
abhorrence, on account of the honours which 
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they rendered to images. 
secuted them cruelly. 
The same reasons rendered their yoke heavy 
upon the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, when 
Cambyses’ ssuccessor, Darius, conquered them. 
Oppression there arrested the progress of the 
arts and of poetry, as in Egypt it had stifled 
the philosophical and religious doctrines. The 
conquest of Darius threw upon central Greece 
a multitude of emigrants, who carried there 
the knowledge which they had acquired in 
Egypt; for, as soon as the gates of that coun- 
try had been opened by Psammeticus, Thales, 
Pythagoras, and several other sages, hastened 


They therefore per- 





thither to be instructed in the school of the | 


Egyptian priests. It may therefore be said, 
that if the successes of the Persians disquieted 
Greece, so far from retarding its progress to- 
ward civilization, they even contributed to ac- 
celerate it. 

Xerxes, who reigned after Darius, attacked 
central Greece ; but he was repulsed: and it 
is at this time that the most brilliant epoch of 
that country commences. In fact, philosophy, 
cultivated at first in the colonies of Asia Minor, 
and then in the Italian colonies, at length con- 
centrated itself at Athens, and there, ina few 
years, arrived at a high degree of perfection. 

The Greek philosophy did not originate 
from a single stem. It did not possess uni- 
formity, because it was not confided to a single 
learned body. Jt was derived, it is true, by 
different channels, from the ancient Egyptian 
philosophy ; but the sages who went to drink 
at this source, each in his own manner, modi- 
fied the doctrines which were communicated 
to them, and formed different schools. 

(To be continued.) 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SPECIMENS OF GERMAN GENIUS. 


A certain degree of solitude seems neces- 
sary to the full growth and spread of the high- 


est mind; and therefore, must a very exten- 


sive intercourse with men stifle many a holy 
germ, and scare away the Gods, who shun the 
restless tumult of noisy companies and the dis- 
cussion of petty interests.—Aoralis. 

Notes to a poem, are like anatomical lec- 
tureson a savoury joint —.7. W. v. Schlegel. 





The noble merchant character—the genuine 
spirit of commerce—existed only in the mid- 
dle ages, especially in the German Hanse 
towns. The Medici, the Fagger, were mer- 
chants; our merchants, the greatest not ex- 
cepted, are shop-keepers —Voralis. 





What a conception of art must those theo- 
rists have who exclude portraits from the pro- 
per province of the fine arts! It is exactly as 


ifwe denied that to be poetry in which the 
poet celebrates the woman he really loves. 
Portraiture is the basis and the touchstone of 
historic painting —.1. W. v. Schlegel. 


The party passed through the large folding- 
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doors into the dining-room, which looked im- 
mediately on the garden. Before them lay the 
opposite hills, with their thickets of varied 
sreen, and beautiful clumps of wood; in the 

reground was the lawn, belted and perfumed 
round with beds of the loveliest flowers, and, 
like the crystal coronet of the green plain, a 
fountain sparkled and gushed in the middle- 
and invited equally to silence or to conversa, 
tion by its sweet and silvery tones. 

All seated themselves at table. Flowers of 
all hues, arranged in beautiful vases, and 
fresh, ruddy cherries, in pretty baskets, 
sparkled over the snowy linen. ‘“ Why is it,” 
said Emilia, after a pause of some minutes, 
“that every dinner party begins in silence: 
People are thoughtful, and look down; nobody 
even expects an animated conversation; for it 
seems that the soup brings with it a certain 
serious and tranquil tone of feeling, which 
usually contrasts strongly with the conclusion 
of the dinner and the dessert.” 

“The hunger, which is generally excited by 
the proximity of eatables, will explain a good 
deal,” said Wilibald, “ especially when dinner 
is served at a later hour than was fixed.” 

“To return to the soup, which we have 
now despatched,” said Lothar; “ | do not think 
the taciturnity which accompanies it depends 
so much on our material wants. It seems to 
me that every meal or feast is a drama ;—when 
at its best, a Shaksperian comedy ,—and has its 
rules and necessities, by which it is, in most 
cases, unconsciously governed.” 

‘** How can any reasonable man think other- 
wise ?” said Wilibald, laughing. “ How often 
is the comic poet unconsciously the richest sub- 
ject for comedy!” 

“ Let him speak,” said Manfred ; “ you may 
afterwards compare a dinner to a batile, or to 
the history of the world, if you will. At table, 
there ought to be the most unqualified freedom 
of thought and eating.” 

“ That the changing courses and dishes may 
most aptly be compared to acts and scenes," 
continued Lothar, “ must strike every body; 
nor is it less obvious to the reflecting and re- 
fined eater, (1 ignore those lower natures who 
doubt of every thing they cannot understand, 
and in their gross and material stupidity, ad- 
here to the belief that eating is nothing more 
than an expedient for allaying hunger,) that a 
certain pervading sentiment should be express- 
ed, with which nothing in the whole composi- 
tion of the table should be incongruous or dis- 
cordant—whether it be the dishes, the wines, 
or the conversation. For ont of all these parts 
should arise a romantic composition, which 
should at once amuse, satisfy, and delight; 
free from all vehement excitement of the cu- 
riosity or the sympathy ; from all illusion, and 
from all bitter recollections. Epigrammatic 
dishes, for instance, which have frequently 
been employed to cheat and delude, are to be 
condemned as repugnant to all good taste.” 

“In the north of Germany,” said Ernest, “ ] 
once saw a sweetmeat representing a heap of 
turf, which appeared to give extreme delight to 
the guests.” 

“] have read in Vasari of most romantic 
feasts," said Clara, “ given by the Florentine 





painters to one another. They would have 
only terrified me; for they pushed these 
strange distortions of fancy to the very utmost. 
Not only did they construct and demolish pa- 
laces and temples of various meats, but even 
hell, with all its awful shades, was pressed into 
the service of their poetical extravagance. 
Toads and serpents enclosed the choicest dain- 
ties, and the dessert consisted of ghosts and 
skeletons in confectionary.” 

“T should have liked much to be present at 
these wild, fantastic entertainments,” said 
Manfred, “I never could read the oe 
of them without the greatest pleasure. Why 
should not fear, horror, surprise, be brought 
into action in our most immediate and every 
day life? All, even the strangest and the wild- 
est, has its time.” 

* But, dear Lothar,” said Theodore, “ go on 
with your comparison of a dinner with a 
drama.” 

“To satisfy your curiosity,” replied Lothar, 
“T must begin by pointing out how weighty a 
part of a play is the introduction. This may 
be conceived in three different and principal 
ways. Either, that the situation of affairs be 
made known in the simplest and most natural 
manner, by means of a calm narration, as in 
‘The Comedy of Errors;' or that the poet 
plunge us into tumult and confusion, out of 
which light and distinctness are gradually 
evolved, as in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ which be- 
gins with broils; or, thirdly, that he lead us at 
once into the midst of the action, but with 
calmness and consideration, as in ‘ Twelfth 
Night.’ {tis unquestionable, that the iast me- 
thod is to be preferred for a dinner; and that, 
therefore, all civilized nations, and people who 
do not strive to live and to eat after a strange 
and fantastic manner, open their repast with a 
strong, but mild, calmly-digested soup. Asall 
men have an innate propensity to the drama, 
and the perception that all 1s drama sleeps 
darkly within them, they take care, with rea- 
son, not to be too witty, too clever, or too 
talkative, as long as the soup is before them.” 

Emilia laughed and nodded assent, and Lo- 
thar continued. “ As, in the last mentioned 
comedy, after the almost elegiac introduction, 
those pleasant personages, Sir Toby, Maria 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek enter as a gay 
and stimulating episode; so, the solid viands 
are preceded by anchovies, caviar, or some- 
thing highly flavoured, which does immedi- 
ately allay hunger. And thus, not to be too 
diffuse, satisfaction and excitement succeed 
each other in agrecable alternations, up to the 
time of the dessert, which must be entirely hu- 
morous, poetical, and unrestrained ; as the co- 
medy in question closes with that most delight- 
fully childish, but significant song of the most 
delightful of all fools ;—or, as ‘ Much ado about 
Nothing,’ and ‘As you Like it,’ and with a 
dance, or ‘ The Winter's Tale’ with the living 
statue.” 

“ I see clearly,” said Clara, “ that we ought 
to learn eating at school, just as much as any 
other science.” 

“ Certainly,” said Lothar; “ nothing is so 
unbecoming an accomplished man as to eat in 
an injudicious, unscientific, and tasteless man- 
ner ; for as food is a want of our nature, eithor 
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| the utmost simplicity should reign at our 
meals, or elegance and mirth should enter into 
them, and diffuse ease and cheerfulness.” 

“Tn truth,” said Ernest, “ nothing troubles 
one’s enjoyment so much as a vacillating mix- 
ture of frugality and unpleasurable profusion ; 
—as sometimes one is inundated with excellent 
wine to wash down meagre and ill-cooked vi- 
ands,—or condemned to gulp down wretched 
wine with excessively dainty, high-flavoured 
dishes, served on splendid china. These are 
the two tragi-comedies, which every well re- 
gulated and accurate mind, which aims at har- 
mony and consistency, will utterly condema 
and eschew.” 

“« Under the same class,” said Antony, “ may 
be ranged immoderate drinking from ambition, 
or when some host, with all the animation of 
semi-drunkenness, forcibly obliges you to drink, 
assuring you with ever increasing loudness and 
vehemenee, that the wine deserves to be drunk 
—that this cost so much a bottle, and this so 
much, but that he does not grudge it to good 
friends, and that he can stand it, if they should 
drink twice as much. Such a man, in Lis pride 
of purse, does not only reckon the cost of the 
feast, and the consumption of each guest, but 

he has no rest till you wd the price of every 
chair and table in his house. If he happen to 
possess any works of art, or curiosities, he is 
wholly intolerable. His highest enjoyment is, 
in all friendliness, to make his guests feel that, 
compared to him, they are poor and bankrupt.” 

“It must also be observed,” continued 
thar, “that as there ought to be a certain 
keeping and harmony between the viands and 
the vessels in whieh they are served, so the 
former must not be neglected or injured by an 
over proportion of conversation. The intro- 
ductory soup should, as has already been said, 
be accompanied by quiet union and attention: 
after this, a little gentle politics, or short anec- 
dotes, or light philosophical remarks, are al- 
lowable ; if a company is not very sure of its 
wit and facetiousness, let it not expend them too 
early; for, at the entrance of the sweets and 
fruits, and fine wines, all seriousness must ut- 
terly vanish: that which a quarter of an hour 
sooner was unseemly and irregular, is now 
perfectly admissible ; even ladies take eou 
to lau h out; love reveals itself more undis- 
guisedly ; jealousy betrays itself by more open 
sallies—every body throws himself off his guard, 
and does not shrink from exposing himself to 
the hitting jokes of his friend ; even some pun- 
gent and rather severe stories may now circo- 
late. Great lorde formerly had their fools and 
jesters enter with the sweetmeats, that at the 
close of their meal they might feel themselves 
men,—gay, merry, and unconstrained.” 

“Now,” said Theodore, “ that is the time ge- 
lected for bringing in all the little children ; if, 
indeed, they have not been seated, rank and 
file, at table.” 

“ Yes,” said Manfred, “ and the conversation 
rises to the affecting, on the high ideal virtues 
of the sweet little creatures, and their unutter- 
able love for their parents, and that of the pa- 
rents in return for them.” 

“ And when it takes a very lofty flight,” 
; said Theodore, “ tears are shed, as the Jast and 
: ost precious liquor which is to be produced ; 
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and thus the dinner closes amidst the deepest 
commotion of heart.” 

« It is not enough,” resumed Lothar, “ that 
we avoid such absurdity and ill breeding ; every 
dinner conversation should be a work of art, a 
suitable accompaniment to the meal, adapted 
to it according to the rules of thorough bass. | 
do not make any mention of those frightfully 
large parties which are now, alas! become al- 
most an universal fashion in our country; 
where acquaintances and strangers, friends 
and foes, men of talent and fools, young girls 
and old dowagers, are seated at random at a 
long table: those dinners, for which the hostess 
has thought and bustled, and of which she has 
dreamt, for a week; where she has arranged 
every thing with great splendour, and still 

reater bad taste, only that she may at length 

e quit of an entertainment long expected 
from her, in return for the dozen or more simi- 
lar feasts which she has undergone. In addi- 
tion to these legal claimants, she invites every 
body to whom she thinks she owes any civility, 
and eagerly catches about a dozen travellers in 
her net, that she may remain discharged of al! 
after claims to hospitality from them. 
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confidence—to be mutually understood in si- 
lence. Many things are too delicate to be 
thought—many more, to be spoken. Novalis. 


, 





The sun sinks—and the earth closes her 
great eye, like that of a dying god. Then 
smoke the hills like altars ;—out of every wood 
ascends a chorus ;—the veils of day, the sha- 
dows, float around the enkindled, transparent 
tree-tops, and fall upon the gay, gem-like flow- 
ers. And the burnished gold of the west throws 
back a dead gold on the east, and tinges with 
rosy light the hovering breast of the tremulous 
lark,—the evening bell of nature. 

Jean Paul. 





What is there in man so worthy of honour 


| and reverence as this—that he is capable of 


No! 1 | 


do not allude to those tables at which no one | 
| dangerous rival than the ideal of the Highest 


speaks, or all talk at once; at which Chaos 
reigns, and only in few and rare moments some 
solitary, private pleasantry can struggle into 
being ; where every conversation comes into 
the world still-born, or must expire in a mo- 
ment, like a fish on dry land ; those feasts at 
which the host must set himself on the rack in 
order to play the host well, to watch every 
part of the table, to drink wine with every 
body, and to whisper frosty jests into the ears 
of silly, simpering Jadies—let us pass over in 
silence these barbarisms of our times, this death 
of all social pleasure, and of all hospitality ; 
which, like so many other barbarous customs, 


contemplating something higher than his own 
reason; more sublime than the whole uni- 
verse ; that Spirit which alone is self-subsist- 
ent ;—from w hich al] truth proceeds—without 
which is no truth. F. H. Jacobi. 


—— 


The ideal of Ethical Perfection has no more 


Strength—the most intense vital energy— 
which has been called (rightly enough with re- 
ference to the fundamental meaning of the 
term, but very falsely as regargs that which 
we now attach to it,) the Ideal of Msthetio 
Greatness. It is the Maximum of barbarians, 
and has, alas! in these days of wild irregular 
culture, obtained very numerous adherents, 
precisely among the feeblest minds. Man, un- 


| der the influence of this Ideal, beeomes an ani- 


mal spirit,—a combination, whose brute intel- 


‘ ligence possesses a brute attraction for the 


has been imported and found a place amongst | 


us.” 

“ The sickly caricature of these great en- 
tertainments,” added Wilibald, “are the stil] 
larger tea parties and cold suppers, in which 
the pleasure is heightened by the universal 
bustle and uproar ;—where, in the general con- 
fusion of tongues, servants called and uncalled, 
balancing trays of all possible refreshments, 
dance in between the talkers; each sweeps, 
with his load, through every room, to seek he 
knows not what ; and a lover of order is fain to 
take up a position by the stove or the window, 
to escape being run down in the universal 
flight, or seized and carried along in the stream 
of some migratory horde.” 

“This,” said Manfred, “is the true high 
style of our social life; Michael Angelo's Last 
Judgment, to the miniature picture of old hos- 
pitality and intimate friendship ;—the final de- 
cree of art, the end of the imagination, the ful- 
filment of time, of which all the prophets have 
spoken.” — Tieck. Phantasus. 


Character is a perfectly educated Will. 
Novalis. 


Shame is a feeling of profanation. Friend- 


ship, love, and piety, ought to be handled with 
a sort of mysterious secrecy ; they ought to be 
spoken of only in the rare moments of perfect 





| glance. 


weak. Novalis. 





The heart of man is older than his head. The 
first-born is sensitive, but blind—his younger 
brother has a cold, but all comprehensive 
The blind must consent to be led by 
the clear-sighted if he would avoid falling. 

Fred. Will. Ziegler. 





The most reckless sinner against his own 


| conscience has always in the back-ground the 


| consolation, that he will go on in this course 


| such a time, he will amend. 


only this time—or only so long—but that, at 
e may be as- 
sured that we do not stand clear with our own 
consciences so long as we determine, cr pro- 
ject, or even hold it possible, at some future 
time, to alter our course of action. He who is 
certain of his own conduct, feels perfectly con- 
fident that he cannot change it, nor the princi- 
ples — which it is founded ;—that, on this 
point, his freedom is gone,—that he is fixed for 
ever in these resolves. Fichte. 


The last, best fruit which comes to late per- 
fection, even in the kindliest soul, is, tender- 
ness towards the hard, forbearance towards 
the unforbearing, warmth of heart towards the 
cold, philanthropy towards the misanthropic. 

Jean Paul. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
WE RETURN NO MORE!" 


BY MRS. HEMANS. | 
When I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
And saw around me the wide field revive } 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turn‘d from all she brought to all she could not bring. 
Childe Harold. | 
“ We return—we return—we return no more!” 
—So comes the song to the mountain shore, 
From those that are leaving their Highland 
home, 
For a world far over the blue sea’s foam : 
“ We return no more!” and through cave and 
dell 
Mournfully wanders that wild farewell. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more!” 
—So breathe sad voices our spirits o'er, 
Murmuring up from the depths of the heart, 
Where lovely things with their light depart; | 
And the inborn sound hath a prophet’s tone, | 
And we feel that a joy is for ever gone. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more!” 
—lIs it heard when the days of flowers are o'er? | 
When the passionate soul of the night-bird’s 


ay 
Hath died from the summer woods away? 
When the glory from sunset's robe hath pass’d, 
Or the leaves are borne on the rushing blast ? 


No! it is not the rose that returns no more; 

A breath of spring shall its bloom restore ; 

And it is not the voice that o’erflows the 
bowers 

With a stream of love through the starry 
hours; 

Nor is it the crimson of sunset-hues, 

Nor the frail flush’d leaves which the wild 
wind strews. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more!” 

—Doth the bird sing thus from a brighter 
shore? 

Those wings, that follow the southern breeze, 

Float they not homeward o'er vernal seas ? 

Yes! from the lands of the vine and palm, 

They come, with the sunshine, when waves 
grow calm. 


“ But we—we return—we return no more!" 

The heart's young dreams when their spring 
is o'er; 

The love it hath pour'd so freely forth, 

The boundless trust in ideal worth ; 

The faith in affection—deep, fond, yet vain— 

— These are the lost that return not again! 


-— 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
THE CUT-AND-DRY SYSTEM OF CRI- 
TICISM! 





Ir is a melancholy task to us, though far 
from an unusual thing in the general practice 
of contemporary book-makers, to review our 


We return no more.— The Cut-and-Dry System of Criticism ! 


own work! At any rate, we have the conso- 
lation of performing it openly, and also of fol- 
lowing the common example of the larger re- 
views,—i. ¢. saying little or nothing about the 
publication at the head of our article. But in 
these days, when the schoolmaster is so much 
abroad, (our friend Captain Windlass says he 
thinks him “all abroad ;” by which sea phrase 
the amphibious animal seems to mean aught 
but a compliment,) there are many new modes 
of teaching; and it is to the latest of these we 
wish to call the public attention. 

The cut-and-dry system of criticism, which 
has recently sprung up, and is rapidly growing 
into great force and magnitude, is individually 
and patriotically odious in our eyes. It affects 
us, and it injures literature: it is founded on 
selfish motives, and abuses the public mind. 
And what is the cut-and-dry system? we hear 
our readers ask. It is altogether a novel cus- 
tom, we reply, and performed as hereinafter 
described. ; 

Almost every book thet is now published 
being an excellent book, in the opinion of its 
author, compiler, or publisher, one or other of 
them kindly takes the trouble to pick out some 
score or two of its best and most striking pase 


| sages, which are forthwith printed on a loose, 


separate sheet of paper, duly labelled as being 
extracted from such and such an able, or admi- 
rable, or extremely popular, or widely circu- 
lated, or piquant, or exquisite, or highly peeti- 
cal, or (which is rather the favourite phrase) 
talented work. With every volume sent to re- 
view, magazine, or new r for notice, one 
of these cut-and-dry helps (as the Americans 
call their servants") is forwarded; so that the 
critic or editor, relieved from the need of la- 
bour, or the fatigue of reading the book, has 
only to re-echo that such or such a work has 
appeared, and that to show the public how 
good it is, he has to quote the following able, 
or admirable, or piquant, or exquisite, or high- 
ly poetical, or talented paragraphs, anecdotes, 
&c. from a production which is already ex- 
tremely popular and widely circulated!!! And 
all this passes current for the genuine opinion 
of the reviewer or newspaper writer; whereas, 
he has had no occasion to open the book, or to 
look into it; but, finding a parcel of favourable 





* Master and servant are names unknown 
in the United States. There, servants wil! 
not acknowledge they have a master. I am 
helper to such a one, is their term. In the 
French revolution, too, it may be curious to 
mention, the word master was abolished, and 
boxrgeois was substituted. A servant talks of 
his bourgeois, or the bourgeoise, meaning the 
master, and if his bourgeoise the mistress. 
The hatred of the word master may be traced 
back to, not republican, but imperial Rome. 
Augustus never could bear it. Suetonius tells 
us, that at the theatre an actor, in his part, 
said: “O the just, O the good master!” The 
public, with one accord, and with transports of 
ey, applied it to Augustus, who testified by 

is countenance and action how much it dis- 





* “Ha til—ha til—ha til mi tulidle’—We | 
return—we return—we return no more,—the | 
burden of the Highland song of emigration. 


pl d him; and the next day he issued an 
edict severely reproaching the people on the 
subject; and he orbade the term to be applied 
to him, by high or low, in jest or earnest. 
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‘The Cut-and-Dry System of Criticism! 


tit-bits sought out for him, just has the polite- 
ness to retail them as the fruits of his own 
taste, judgment, and sagacity. 

It is very ungrateful in us to expose this cut- 
and-dry course, which is calculated in an espe- 
cial manner to contribute to our great ease and 
comfort; firstly, by sparing us the toil and 
pains of wading through lots of dulness and 
trash; and secondly, by placing us on such ex- 
cellent terms with authors, compilers, and pub- 
lishers, that we might live unmolested and be- 
praised by them all the days of our lives, in- 
stead of being, as now, abused for cruelty some- 
times, and reproached for not bestowing suffi- 
cient panegyric always. Itis a singular fact, and 
we record it asa wonder to future generations, 
that we do not remember ever having quite 
satisfied an author in the whole “ march” of 
our literary career, a Heaven knows, 
we have eulogized some of them till the force 
of language could no farther go! But this by 
the by. 

We dare say the reflecting public is often 
astonished at the rapidity with which the me- 
rits of new works are spread abroad; and the 
marvellous unanimity which prevails respect- 
ing them throughout the press. Why, even 
the most remote provincial journal is within 
the reach of a cut-and-dry-sheet ; and it is de- 
lightful to the over busied and intelligent edi- 
tor, who generally presides over such an organ 
of opinion, to fill up his columns with the clip- 
ings of amusing or striking paragraphs, so ci- 
villy provided for him as samples of the able, 
admirable, piquant, exquisite, talented, &c. 
&c. &c. which, he can assure his readers, has 


as yet hardly been seen in London. 

ow, what are the consequences of this? 
The efficient expressions to answer the ques- 
tion are “ humbug and imposition ;” the palm- 
ing of partial, egotistical, and interested views 
apon the world, instead of the honest senti- 
ments of the party who is apparently responsi- 


ble for the statements. And thus are the pub- 
lic every day, and day after day, gulled into 
the belief, that the most contemptible perform- 
ances are ssed of extraordinary claims to 
attention and patronage: they buy, the bubble 
bursts, they feel they have been cheated, and 
the next hour they or others fall into the same 
trap again; and “the million” keep up the 
game, like reproduction, by furnishing a never- 
ending succession of dupes. Perhaps it may 
be thought, at first sight, that these ara too 
strong terms in reprehension of a practice so 
innocuous as merely sending a few of the best 
extracts from a publication to the newspapers; 
—and so they would be, were the evil confined 
te the delusion of procuring a market for what 
is undeserving of encouragement. But the 
great wrong lies deeper—it is by the protru- 
sion of what is worthless that real merit and 
talent are stifled. The voice of modest genius 
cannot be heard amid the din of clamorous puf- 
fing; and the expense of making a sterling pro- 
duction known amounts to a prohibition against 
the efforts of learning and intellect, unsuppert- 
ed by the long purse and ingenious devices, to 
create a demand, of the existing mode of pub- 
—s. It is, therefore, for the sake and on 
behalf of humble genius that we think it time 
to enter our protest egainst the oppression of 
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this monopoly: it is our painful province to be 
made acquainted with hundreds of estimable 
persons, emulous of literary fame, and compe- 
tent to acquire it too, whose hopes are crushed 
afid destroyed by the system of which we 
speak. It is the roaring of the ocean that con- 
demns full many a gem of purest ray to lie 
waste and unnoticed amid the wreck below: it 
is the upas that blights every fair flowret un- 
der its baleful shade. 

The effect upon our national literature is 
another of the considerations which attaches 
much importance to this mode of proceeding. 
Let us look at the class of publications whic 
inundate the circulating libraries, and com- 
pare it with an annual catalogue of the works 
ofa superior character for information, learn- 
ing, or lasting utility. Where are they? !t is 
not worth while to publish a learned volume, 
or a volume of beautiful poetry, or any unpre- 
tending book of original research and valuable 
application. It would require a hundred pounds, 
perhaps, to advertise the limited number of 
the buyers of such sterling production that it 
existed, and the return would not cover this 
expense or remunerate the bookseller. He 
must therefore, and does, reject nearly all la- 
bours and efforts of this kind, however desery- 
ing; and turns to the ephemerides of the hour 
which, by being puffed into notoriety, attract 
the multitude, are disposed of, repay the out- 
lay, disgrace our literature, deprave the public 
taste, and are forgotten. 

The connexion formed between the periodi- 
cal journals and publishers in this way, is ano- 
ther curious part of the business. Newspapers 
devoted to political news, do not generally hold 
themselves to be authorities on literary sub- 
jects, though almost every newspaper now 
dabbles a little in the trade of criticism. They, 
therefore, care no great deal for what their 
columns contain in the mere ordinary routine 
of inserting what is paid for: the booksellers’ 
paragraphs and advertisements come together, 
and the latter insures the companionship of 
the former. And this has grown to so vast 
an extent, that the entire press of the coun- 
try, with hardly an exception, is subservient 
to it We cannot take up a paper without 
recognising page after page of the materials 
already familiar to us from the circular cut- 
and-dry sheets which we, like others, have re- 
ceived, to guide us, as it were, in the path we 
are wished to go, but which wr are determined 
never to follow. Indeed, the more we see it 
pervade the system, so as to lead and mislead 
the public, the more resolutely shall the Lite- 
rary Gazette adhere to the opposite course, 
and, at all events, deliver its own opinions. 
These may be erroneous, and liable to be ques- 
tioned, as well as others; but as we think the 
cut-and-dry fashion to be more insidiously de- 
trimental to real literature than the outrageous 
puffing which it has in some measure sup- 
planted, and with which it has in some degree 
combined, we shall fearlessly oppose ourselves 
to its continuance. 

What we have said must contribute to throw 
a light upon it, and will, we trust, conduce to 
an honester and better order of things. Should 
it be otherwise, should it be agreed that every 
man being his own reviewer is @ convenient 
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and proper plan, we must also submit to be 
silenced ; but until we are made to feel that 
our Othello’s occupation’s gone, we will not 
consent to have it performed by the little black 
slavies of the cut-and-dry manner. 

In submitting this exposition we have made 
no personal allusions; for we regret to say 
that the cause of complaint is but too widely 
spread, and in that lies its power of mischief. 
A few insulated examples would only offend, 
but the mass almost utterly smothers justice, 
and debilitates our national literature into tri- 
fling and superficial trumpery of the day, des- 
titute of vigour and standard excellence. The 
old saying, of “every one a mouthful, and no 
one a bellyful,” is being ful-filled to the utmost 
letter ; and if the English reader wants a book 
calculated for future times, he must go to 
Germany, or France, or Russia! for in Eng- 
land there are nothing but reprints, compila- 
tions, annuals, periodicals, and the old species 
of machinery of the druggists’ bottles mingling 
the contents of several, and showing off the 
mixtures of every colour of the rainbow. 

We will now take our leave of the cut-and- 
dry system, which may very readily be detect- 
ed, wherever it is visible, after this exposure: 
—when readers see quotation after quotation 
multiplied in the newspapers, the sign is un- 
equivocal, and these are the misrepresenta- 
tions of the parties concerned, not the dicta of 
literary independence and justice. 


—— 


Novels and Criticism—Now that I am 
glancing at the subject of novels and criti- 
cism, | wish to point out to you a fact worth 
noticing :—the critical press never had so lit- 
tle a sway over literature as it has at this mo- 
ment, and novels make one of the most strik- 
ing proofs of it. Your critics affect the great- 
est contempt for this class of writing—the 
Quarterlies, (excepting ef the Westminster, 
which from the dullest and most monotonous, 
is growing various and entertaining) never no- 
tice them—the Monthlies slur them over in a 
small print—the daily papers regard them with 
majestic silence—the Weeklies only honour 
them with a sort of passing nod,—and their 
utmost panegyric is “clever enough for the 
class to which it belongs.” Yet all this time, 
novels are the only things bought—the only 
things read—the only things talked of. The 
stone which the soi-disant builders of reputa- 
tion refuse, becomes the headstone in the cor- 
ner. Sore at this, your reviewers now and 
then put forth a pungent leading article 
against the taste of the day—fashionable no- 
vels—and Heaven knows what! the readers 
skip the leading article—and the reviewer, 
good casy man, thinks he has annihilated the 
circulating libraries. The long and the short 
of it is, that critics themselves are to blame for 
all this—they are to blame when their periodi- 
cals fail, and the Clubs refuse to take them in 
any longer. Men who would lead the public 
taste, must appear to yield it—a witty angler 
who was wise on other points than fly-fishing, 
once said with professional quaintness, “ inch 


nation is like a trout, sir; you must play with 








Novels and Criticism.—Sharp Shooting at Woolwich. 


it before Yaa can attempt to win it.” If they 
would reform the popular taste, and in reform- 
ing become popular themselves—they must 
stady exactly the points which please the peo- 
ea by touching on those points instruct. 

his is neither beneath the dignity of wisdom, 
nor without even the gravest compass of be- 
nevolence. A man may write just as learned 
an article, and a far more useful one, on a book 
about Almack’s, as on a book about the “ do- 
neta.” Profound writing is often only trifles 


treated wisely. Shallow writing—generally 
grand subjects handled frivolously. The first 
is a characteristic of Ba second, of 


the Editor of the Atheneum. A periodical 
that kept the true wisdom, utility, in view, 
would be sure to sell—and if the conductors 
were themselves of good taste, they would be 
sure to do wonders to the taste of the public. 
This is, indeed, the main secret of the unrival- 
led and unwavering success of the Literary 
Gazette—its sale and its influence ; it never 
neglects the public, and the public returns the 
compliment. The lightest subject and the 
gravest is treated with equal care—and some- 
how or other, the grave is made entertaining, 
and the light instructive. Hence if it wants 
to expose—it has not first to struggle against 
the want of an audience, and it seldom fails of 
correcting—because it never fails to be read. 


—— 


From the United Service Journal. 


SHARP-SHOOTING AT WOOLWICH. 


About the time, during the last war, when 
our horse artillery were first formed, his late 
Majesty went down to Woolwich to review 
them. Some great German officer was in his 
suite; after the review his Majesty asked him 
what he thought of it—* Oh, please your Ma- 
jesty, very fine, very goot! but mine Got! 
they do not fire half fast enough, de Germans 
fire ten times faster!’ His Majesty turned to 
Colonel Congreve, and asked him why they 
did not fire quicker, and to try if it could not 
be done ? 

Congreve, with due submission, replied, that 
he would try what he could do; and set his 
wits to work accordingly. Not many weeks 
after, two guns were paraded and manned by 
the.horse artillery, one of which was fired 
thirty times in the minute, and the other 
twenty-eight. The German was there to see, 
and went off the ground quite thunderstruck 
at the rapid firing. 

The way it was performed was this: two 
guns were cast with twelve-pounder metal and 
six-pounder bore, with a small hole through 
the end of the cascabel, in which was fixed a 
red-hot iron rod: two men stood by the muz- 
zle,and with cartridges fixed upon short sticks, 
threw them into the gun, when they touched 
the rod and went off immediately, as above. 
As soon as the firing ceased, the guns were 
limbered up and driven away directly, and the 
great German never knew the trick. 

The guns are still in the repository at Wool- 
wich, or were a few years ago. 

ARTILLERO 
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